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PREFACE. 


Two jean and a half have elapsed sinc^I sent home 
my rint Yolnme. This Second yolume would have 
been ready sooner but for the constant interruptions to 
which I have been subjected. The pressure of official 
work has largely inoreased, and^ at one time» when I 
was called on to take charge of the administration of 
the ProTiuoe of Orissa, was so heavy as to compel ne 
to Uy aside all literary work for, six months. 

To this cause must also be ascribed much of the dis¬ 
jointed and unfinished appearance of some parts of the 
work, for which I must ask the reader’s indulgence 


CoTiAOB, Oastu, 1S74. 


John BsauES. 
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OOMPAfiATITE GRAMMAR 


OP TSB 

MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES 

OF INDIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

POSMATION OF ISB BTBV. 

COlTTSirrs^l l. Snrtmu op tu Kots.—{ 2. gomxM^ i-Bmu u 
4. AMioriPM FousD rso« ^•Msiu—6. BzobftiOmp,—} <, Stimp 
iM Ain> 7. 6t»s -i PB9cia»sfi ftr a SBvrroim^} I. 

Sf av» n JTA.—f 9. Tn utp m EiicmcATmn.—f 10. dmi 

ur .32^.—( U. T&kAntBMT OP FsKomiB &tuu ix 12 . Omqp op 
Stiw DtTBi Palatal axd T.intAr. gso&T VowtiA—$ 12. Tsi LoxoTowbu 
OP TBOftB 14. Sma in DiWTLuaio Am Coksovajital 

SvppmA.—( 12. &TUS OP UvcsfttAsr Ouoix o& PaakaIt Appuoatiov.— 
^ 17« SlOOXOABT SnKI.->FO&lCATiW OP AMTtAOrKoUNS.—12,10. 
fiAM^PoAOMine AMO As'msovsvu.-^IJ 80-22. Tn 8 ami.>^} 80. Smn 
^rm ^93LS Sptpzxm.— i 24. Foucatmi) op PDcsrunru.— ^ 82. Coms 
poom l7oints.~i 22. Kukbiaalp—CAAP iVAiJ..-f 27. ITdxuala^-Oaoxkam. 
•H OtHMP tToiOSALA. 

11. 'NomiB aro divided into tvo classes: thoee vhuli uuoe 
olijeotis, aad axe called appellatives, or in tlie older phraeeologf 
subtiandviM ; aod tliose which deecribe the qnalitiee of otjeote, 
and are called attrlbntivee, or in the older phraseology 
Both classes will be considered in this Chapter. 

The noun aa employed in Sanskrit oODtaina three dIvuioi:»— 
the root, the suf&s:, and the termination; the root and sa& 
tftVftii together constitute the stem, the whole three oomhhied 
form the perfect noon fitted for use in speakuig «»s writing. 
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Thus naras, disa/’ conusts of three parta, where 

wo ia the root, a the sufiiz, a the termmatioQi nar + a 
30 the stem. 

The terminatioQfi vary with ereiy relation or concexioa of 
the Aonn, and their Tariatioos constitute what are called caaee. 
In the modem langoages the termiiraCione of ^e Sanakrit noun 
no longer «nst in their original form; in eome of the aeren 
languages no trace of them is perceptible in the eiugnlar, and 
only ‘Weakened and half'OhUterated traces remain in the plural; 
in none of the languages are more than alight and doubtful, 
indications of <4beir presence still obserrable. The Toriationa 
of ease are expressed in the modern languages by particles 
placed after thb stem, jnst as in modern European languages 
they are expressed by particles placed before the stem. The 
English declension, JUh, nf jitk, to fi&k, stands in the eame re¬ 
lation to the Gothic p)ia; and French ihanvpy d* 

d ehamp, in the same relation to Latin campm, eafnpit 
eampo ; as Hindi nar, nor H, nar ho, does to Sanskrit narai, 
wxratya, nariyo. 

The first point then to be considered is the formation of the 
stem, and in this inquiry our attention is entirely concentrated 
on the final sellable or suffix.* Whpn treating, in the First Book, 
of Phonetic Ohangee, I exhibited, as far as the materials at my 
command permitted, those alterations oud corruptioAS whic& 
hare operated to change the form of the root; aud the next 
step is to discuss the processes by which the stem, consisting 
of the combination of root and suffix, has been built np in its 
mauifi^ld developments. 

Sanskrit grammarians divide nominal stems into two classes. 
They do not admit the possibility of a noun being a primitive 
word, derived from nothing else, but bold that all the words 
in their language are derived from verbal roots (called dhdtu), 
by additions and changes of 'various kinds. The first class, 

’ therefore, consists cf those nouns derived from the directly: 
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tlieM tksp call kridanUt ; tlio ««coQd, of those derived immedi¬ 
ately from other nouma: these they name iaddMift. I shall see 
for kridanta the term primsiry stem for taddhiia^ ‘‘ secoadary 
etem.'’ 

I 2. Deriva^on is ^edted by the addition to the dhitUf 02 
root, of certain syllables called pnt^aya, or saSU. These suffixes 
in many cases not merely add a vowel or syllaUe to the root^ 
bnt also efibot some ohange in tbs root Itself, either by lengthen¬ 
ing the vowel, elidiog a final cooBOoant, or in some other way. 
In order to indioeto the effect the suffix has* on the root, tbs 
Indian grammaTians have prefixed or added to each suffix 
oertain letters, which servo aa a eort of mamom kehHica. Thus 
tnv ‘'cooking,’' would be described as that is, derived 

frozD the root ilX “ to cook" by the suffix the effect of this 
suffix is principally to add a final V to the root, bnt it also 
longthene the root'vowel, and this effect is indicated by the 
letterit moreover ohengos a final palaltl into a guttural, 
and this is donotod by the ^ The number of pratyayas ia 
very great, the grammarians haviog mulUplied them without 
etint, in order to give expreesion to the large maee of minute 
distinctions with which they have oncumbered their writings. 
As, however, we are not discuseing Sanskrit grammar, but only 
the simpler grammar of its modem descendonte, it will not be 
neoemary to consider all these suffixes in detail. They may be 
conveniently thrown into groups according to the vowel or 
syllables which they octeally add to the root, the tochaioal 
letters being i^eferred to only when the distinction which they 
mark ia of importance in ite bearing on the forms of the epokoa 
lango^es. Among the kridantae or primary stems the Indisn 
grammarians include participles and verbal forms of all kiads, 
as well as abetraot nouna It will, however, be more in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of linguieUc eoience to reserve the 
conaideratiou of participles sad all verbal formarions till the 
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eb^ters oh the Yoib are’ readied, and to discoas is tlsia place 
merely those en^ee vhich form eubatacdTee and adjectiTee. 

Suffices are monoeyllabic or disajUabic. Oat of the ‘vaat mass 
of so&aee mentioned bj the Sanskrit gramiDarians, many may 
t>e dismissed as unconnected with the present sut^'ect, inasmach 
aa the stems formed by them were do formed before the rise 
of the modem languages, and the question of their construction 
is a matter not of modern, bat of ancient, grammar. Our seran 
languages took over these words ready made, and, as ^ aa we 
are conceroed therefore, they may be regarded as primitive 
words. Only su^h sofEzes will hers be introduced as have left 
traces in tbs ^sech of the praaent times; and if it be necessary 
to speak of certsiQ of t hem which are of purely Sansloit use, 
it is merely because of th^ bearing on phonetic or structural 
processes of recent introduction. 

§ d. Sterna in The nouns of this class are of all three 
genders, and make in the nominative, cose of 6kr., mato, -ns, 
fern, •d, *neut. -am. The $ of the masc. nom., howerer, is not 
permanent; before a word beginning with a sonant letter, it, 
together with the a of the stem, changes into o. Inasnsuoh as 
the sonant letters in Sanskrit ar^ more cnmerous than the 
surds, the form of the nominative case in -o was much more 
freqaently heard than any other; and the vulgar, who are not 
careful of minute grammatical distinotions, appaar even in the 
earliest times to have used the termination in ‘O to the et- 
dusion of all others. Thus Yararuohi (v. 1) gives it as a 
general rule that o is aabstituted for su (bos), the technical 
name of the nom. sing, eitding^ in all words whose base ends 
in a, as oscAMAo, tosAAo, pums, for rriitsAns, cruAcfiAos, puru* 
that. He considdre that the a of the suffix has been elided^ 
though it is more probable that the whole termination -at 
changed into ~o through the intermediate form -ah, the labial 
vowel owing its origin to the involuntary oontraotion of the 
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lips dnrisg tb« padsing of the eoit breetMng iodiceted the 
Tuarge. In Hagadbl Pnloit the cozb. u sometunee fosned 
in •«, and in Apabhrenla in -u. 

In more recent tiaee two eeparste aete of tteme developed 
tbemeelToa otvt of thie a*etexD. The firet probably ended in « 
in ill the Unguagee dOWs to about the fourteenth oantnrj; 
eince then it hoe ended in -a in all but Sindhi, which etill t«> 
Uicfl the terninacion in »u. In old Hindi and Marathi the 
nomixiative in w ie distinctly traceable, and in the former is 
even lengthened to d at the end of a veree where the metre 
requiree a long syllable. Tbie ia eipooiallj Iho case in Tulii 
Dae’a iUtnayan, a work which eshibite a wide range of popular 
forma and pbreaei. Thus we hare 4Mi%, 

at the enda of rhyming Unee for in modem H. 

The eecond ended in o, which in the 
broad pronunciation of old Hindi eounda au, though the form 
in 0 ia often used by the earlier poeta; and there is no dia* 
tinotion between the two: it ie merely a matter of tnanuaoripl^ 
iome naing one, aome the ether form. This o Mf^od eub* 
sequently itOl further into 4, in all but G. and S., which etill 
retain o. 

Ooncoming the cause of the parallel eziatanoe of the two 
forma there hee hitherto been much doubt. Dr. Trumpp oon* 
eiders it a mere matter of aoddenc, and thinka the preeenoe of 
one form or tho other ie due to habit and daily usage.' Dr. 
Hoemle, however, holdsi and with juatioe, that this reasoning 
ia insufficient and would aacribe all worda which ezlubtt the 
d — 0 torminatioD to the forma of nouns with an added i^ioh 
are extremely common in Prakrit. To this opinion I in the 
aubedribe. 1 thirst; myself fbrtunato in thia second voladte 

* b«i4i«MrB«pert(ioaufl3)kTOTf«*alMlnb*b«B,wMt(Mft 

ba^s iob bii so^ kem* «ntdMkBa koUM, Modani dff Q»bcMc4 

•ehetBt Bcb fUr d)i «a» aadne Eoduiij eaUdoadQ tt hebm*"—d* 
D.U.O. ToI.rri.p. ISl. 
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to haye hinte from otW and better ecbolare than myself, which 
were wanting when the Firet Yolnme wae written. 

There is, however, one other possible way of occonntiog for 
the peculiarity. This is the inflnecce of the accent.* It is 
vigorously denied by some that the 8asehrit accent has per¬ 
sisted until modem times ^ but it maj' be urged that the idea 
is a -new one, not altogether without support in facts, nor in 
any way d prierri Icopoasihle, and it is not ^uite fair to dismiss 
it contemptuously without due consideration.^ The inhuence of 
the aeoent is naturally confined to words of the early Tadhhava 
class, namely to i^orda which have ccme down uninterraptedly 
, from these times when Sanslcrit was spoken, and whose form 
depends on the ear, not on riie eye. This is U1 that is claimed 
for it: it is not pretended that the Sanskrit accent has been 
preserved in words reenscltsted from the written language by 
learned men, centuries after it bad cessed to be spoken, 

With theee reserrations, the reader is invited to ejcamine the 
lists hereinafter given, given not in a spirit of dogmatism, bat 
merely because I cannot satisfy myself in rejecting accentual 
influence zu them, tdl 1 am met by something mere convincing 
than sneers; though in the deeire to arrive at the truth, which 
is the only object which theee reeesrehee can possibly have for 
one in my pemtiou, 1 shsJl be ready to throw down my weapons 
and acknowledge mys^ beaten directly I feel myself fairly 
convinced. 

In any case, whether the iuflnenco of the accent be admitted 
or rejected, the collection of words now given will be useful as 

‘ 8w Vti 1. Ch. I. i 6, pp. 17 £ 

* TTofttauMUly U kaown of tbe «p«kni setMt in Skr, Id Ute Movio; 
p*g«a Ae rtlw itid down ia BoppU VerffttohendM AcMatiuliOQaByibai Lats bean oiy 
but petbkpt suM« lhAt vu wriR«o idt&iicM hare bwa brfuroptan 
wriurt. ThMa inuf isolttedpoatuniiatbsdeptliior&n IiuUan prorinM, IIiatdqo 
nsMU «r obniftisf. I «a, howsw, quk eosideu of tbeuafSTOonble offootiiolatwa 
bAS oa UtiB, sad 4ll otb«r peru of vp work, sad oalf S17 entice would beer is 
iamiud Mmetimee 
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a^rdiDg uutauoes of tho development of the -a suffix, vhetever 
be thought of the cause of it. Those who bold thet the ternu- 
nation is due to the Prakrit (and at timea also Sacakrit) 
suffix V must explain to ua why this ptjpducing d s o, bae 
been so oapriaiously employed, why, in faot, Skr. ''lipi” 
should not have taken a ^ and become Pr. H. 

just as mncb as, aooording to them, “ egg,” took 4 and 
beMme If, as is asserted, all nouns 

might and did take this M, why do not all nouns of this stem 
end in the modems in d s o, why do soma and in a s u P 

(1). BarytOM .—The Sanskrit words in the foilowing list are 
all accented on the pmaltimsto; they are all primary stems 
formed by tbe addition to the Torbal root of one or other of 
the simple euffixei, sucb se ’and iho like: they 

are all therefore fair oases in point. 

Skr. ^ “lip," Pr- H. P. fta, Q, f^Z. <13, »■ <3, 

o.<r3. 

Skr.Elili “oar," Pr.«^, H. vm, P. W.O. M, B, 0. VT^, 8. 

8kr, ^9 “ wood," H. tVT3, and so la all, l>at B. 

Bkr. “armpit,” Pr. B. «t«. P. <3. H. B. 0. «19, 

8 . 9 ^. 

8kr. <r 9 “kei,“ R. <19, P-<1» the rMt<|9, 9. <rv. 

8kr.ir9"l«oWe," H-%9, S.fWg. 

Skr. ipir “ moTneDt," H. 9PT, the rest (Am,). 

0lcp- vM “womb,” H. 9^, vm?. P. wd VTSW, M. Q. iTTHr ®‘ 

Skf. VTT9 “village," H- VTt9. Q- M- vrt9. B. 0. VTT. 8. 91^. 
9T9. • 

8kr. nrpi “oet,” B. 9T9. » h* all. hot G. 9T^, 9. 

Skr. TTPt “tooe,” H. 7TT9* bo ia all, G. ?I7^, 8- VTT^. 

8kr. 7l9 " oil,” H. 719, •« la all, 8. 

Skr. ^ “tooth," H. » la all. P. S. 


' t 
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Ske. H. f^. Mb aU, S. 

8 kr.^^ “eouoCry,” b tbere$t^^* S. 

Skr. ^ni "noose,” H. qw. 0. aud the r»t 1ITO» P- 'TTf , S. • 

Skr. qiTrr “ploogbsbar?,” H. and w la $i\, but P. tSSS* 9 * ^S 1 ^> 

Skr- BTTiJ "wad,” B. BW, ^*r. io the rest BlPr, S. HT^J. 

Skr. “ world,” H. (" people •), ia the rest , S. . 

Skr. ^ ‘'bamboo,” H. and so b all, S. 

Skr. "baaju)*tre«,” H. so b all, U. 0 . 6. 

Skr. ^ "poSen,” H. B. f^. M. G. 14 . and fqta. P. 

8 . Bodf^- 

lustancos might be multiplied to a large extent, but the 
abore will m:$ce to ahow that ^e role holda good m a Taat 
majority of iastaocee, Smdhi having tmitormly u, the other 
langaagee a, though Ch^'arati now and then retains u. Thia 
final short a is not pronoonoed at all in Hindi, Panjahi, Ida- 
rathii or Ghijarati, and very slightly in Bengali and Oriya. 
We hearyd^ tdn, M, d<M, and so. on, not/dla; words of this 
f^lasa may, for practical purpoees, be regarded as ending in con* 
sonants, except in M. and G., where it is necessary, as will be 
shown hereafter, to bear in mind the existence of the final mnte 
s, in order to efiect the necessary ohangee of the base in the 
obli^^ue cases of the singnlar. • 

(S)i Oit/hnet .—^The list which follows comprises, like that 
which precedes, none bat primary stems formsd by sunple 
suffixes, as ^ and the like; but the words which it con¬ 
tains are all accented on the last syllable, and accordingly it 
will be seen that they all end in the modem langnagea in 
d or d. 

Skr. qnS "egg.” H. P. *A, B. 0 . *rf., S. qiT*ft, M. ^d 
G. are exceptioaa, U. qlj^, O. 

6 kr. "worm,” B. vtTT. tad so b ill, Q. and 8. 




8kr. ^ H. 6od to to tll, O. Aod S. (lo all tU 

r«iD. '^^Umora caaoos.) 

Skr, '‘•lave." H. %fTT* «Jo aU.a ood S. 

SJcr. ^ “duit.'^ H. ^ (" powder "X « ‘U, 0, luwJ 8- K. 

ondB. nlio^^. a 

8kr. ^ "duit,” ("JiiBe-^, P. U.'.M. O. 

B. abo O. aod S. flft* 

Skr. ‘'caadle • U. O.B-id., P. M. 0, 

8 . 

8kr. VW " iitff/' H. VWT, P- Ji* 0- * 

8kr. «nfr ••ttmm;' H. 1TT«Y. tni m In aU. 0. ood IfT^. S. 

WTTt« 

0kr. tm '• an ake’i bood " H. ^, H. B. O. id., 0. xnft. 8. ^ (r«raO- 

8kr. TO "yvoag," H. TO. W«T. o»d ao la •11. B. TWT. 0. ’fit, 

8 . 

&kr. )nr “ •!>«•*»’* H. vnn. P. M. O. id., Q- «ed S- TOt* 

6kr. IffTW "br«Wdn-Iaw,” H. ^TTin. P. M. ^TaST, D. O. TTWl, Q. 
and 8. 0. al« M\^. 

6kr. "abwldar,- B. HfVT, P. <W. M. ^tip, 0- D- ^fVT, 0. 

airtvt. 

8kr- TO “poie.” H- TOT, P. B. 0. tf. 

9kr. ^ " oiouae," H. P. B. id., 0. . 

8kf. “ralQ," H. TOIT. 0. TOT. B« «• 0. 

The Hindi in tbie, oe ia so manj oCh«t mstances, Tuidicatea 
its light to bs oonsidered the loading language of the giou^, 
the fidelity with whiok it adheres to rule. The other Ungoages 
are less ihithfiil to the long rowel representing tbe ozytose, than 
they are to the short Towel derived from tbe barytone itans. 
Harathi especially dirergae in this respect, but the diTsrgeaoe 
is probably dae, *as will be seen hereafter, to its practice in 
modi^ing the final vowel of the stem xa the obli^Qe cm«. 
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Bopp's rule^ for stems formed by tbe addition of simple a 
ia that they cany the aoceat on the root •syllable in most cases. 
He escepte, howeTer, a class of abstract stems fbrmed from roots 
in » and I, which allow the accent to sink down to the final 
syllable. They are as follows: 

Skr. ^ “destwcUoD,'’ H. P.^, 8. G. %, M. 

Not QMd in B. sod 0. »cept as Taunms. 

Skr. "heap.” lo coropoaods H. M. ela 

Skr. fV ‘*vktorj." lii sU WRJ or %. 

ekr. NotioW 

6kr f% "horse.” sod ( to tbs old poets; oftea with ou 

sddlQonsl 37Ilable^^^^ la Cbsud. 

Skr, yit “bufti^.’* Ifl eotapouodft H. B. 0. id,, 

P- r^SsO*S.f^lJSfr. 

Skr. Sft 1T?T "fear." H. tr5, B. 0. id., P. , S. STi: “d tTS. «< 

G. sra. 

Bkr. ^ "abode.’* Is (he cos^oasds with as below. 

Skr. " temple ” H. P. G. ► 

H. B. 

Skr. •‘fstbor.la.isw^ hoosf," B. M. 

Skr. mr^refdge.” lo the compousd H. P. 

id., M. ^tr?n,B-0- id., o. muO, s. 

In all theae words the inherent weakness of the has led to 
the corruption of the two sjUablea of the Skr. into one in such 
words as dfrd, dsrdlct, while in others it has been practically 
softened into a diphthong in combination with the precediog 
consonant. It may also be conjectnred that though the learned 
accentuated the last syllable of stems of this small class, the 
masses did not at any time obeerfe this dUtinction, but treated 
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th$m u barytoQM, and tLe final Tovel laa therefore aot been 
preeerred. 

There ie aleo a rule of t eomeirhat intricate character, which 
deolarea that sterna of thU form, when urople appeUatiTee, which, 
aooording to their original meaning, are nouaa of agency, beer 
the accent on the loatejUablet Under thia head are such worda as 

river,*’ or tAt twndfr (root to ecmad 

platf^ •• ihlp," or the noinn^ (rooi ^ (o flcal’O. 
aterd, tblof," or tUeUr (root ^ to iimV'). 

' lieud,’* or/Ae moAer (root V'to ilu *'), o 
"•Ofhi "cloud/* or /Ae tMtter (root ^'nlDfere”). 
d«u4 **goil,'' or thi$hincr (reotf^^“ (0 ehlae"). 

It is obriouf, howeror, that nouoa of this olasa may be formed 
to any extent by a little exercise of the imagination. Etary 
noun in foot formed by the auffixee ach, phahy or tgj and the 
like, which merely add a vowel to^the root, might be olaeaed aa 
a namen apeniu, and expected to bo an oxytone. There is no 
reason why ydr^^i, "womb/* ahould not be considered as a 
noun of the agent, moaning ccHlOimr (root ITf " to hold’*), 
or kdma, "the ear," as iho pi4rt8r (root to pierce"), or 

cioha, "poison,” as ^ ptrtfo^tr, from its action in stealthily 
oreeplng into the blood (root "to penetrato”); and aa a 
matter of fact the graromariana do so regard them all. The 
rule appears to be too subtle for general practical oae, and the 
following list of oxytones of this class, mostly formed with 
which is said specially to form agents, will show that in a 
majority of instances the modem langoages hare not rega^'dad 
these worda aa oxytones. 

8kr. "haod/* R. SiT* »ia aU, 8. 

Skr. "rim/’ H. M. id., perbtp* 8. wii “ tube,* but al»o *1^. 

Skr. ^ "cload," and so in all, 3. 

Skr. " ebief," H. *o ia aJI, 8. 
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Skr. ^ ,» ^. w b 4U, S. ud ^. (lo Uulira. 

mtdfto Sjodh it jotn% 

8kr. ^ ‘‘gaddj’* (the tnter)« H. end so lo eU, S. ^ ‘‘the 

bite of so ifiMcC or repdle*’* 

Shr. bridegToob,*(be who cboores tbe wife), H. P. B. 0* ttf., 

M. G-^,8. 


§ 4. Uador this rule is included a largo number of adjectivee 
which are oz jtona in Sanekrit> and end with long d ot o in the 
modems. It <q»j, however, be obeemd, that the majority of 
adjeotiTes 6 vtd n-steiDe end in 4 or o in tbe zaaeculiaas, except 
in B. and 0., where the habitual neglect of quantity has led to 
the final vowel being shortened. The rule therefore hardly 
covers all the esamplee, and ia perhaps not meant to do eo, as 
Bopp merely inclndes adjectives with the meaning of the present 
participle. We may eu^se that the rule, once .eetahlished for 
this class of adjectives, gradually extended itself to tbe others 
also, on account of the facility which the variety of terminations 
so obtained afibrded for mahing the distanctione of gender. In 
those langnagee which pay little or no attention to gender, as 
the Bengali and Onya, the distinction was not needed, and we 
hear in. 0. ench phrases as bor6 bkdi, “ eldest brother,” and bor6 
bkiuM, eldest sister.” 

Samples of adjectives—(o) indicates ojytone, (^) barytone 
adjectives: 

Skr. (4) “dear. pxMa," H. P. id.. O. S. 

(“wblfe"), B. 0.%^- 

Skr, ITO (e) “birnd." H. P. 0. M. 1>V3BT, 

B. 0. W, S.^^. 

Skr. ^ (b) “helf,’' H. ^TVT. P. W, 0. S. 

M. B. ia\r\, 0. uvT, 


Uaed u a nbrtaabn. 
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Skr. H. P. 8. Q. '^, M. 

B. 0 . id . 

• 6kr. (5) ** Wwjk,'* H. «TW, P. M. Q. B. m. 

^ivif > 0 . EEc&T* 

8kr. (p) ‘'one^yed,*' H. flfnn, P. M. Q. 8. B. 

^KTETTi O. 

8kr. itiftK («) H. »rfftT* ’JfTT. "ad ip Ib aU, 0. prff^. 

Tlie TaUacda ua« la all. 

fikr. ^n? (•) “loiwu;'* n. ittct, p. w., q. y^rfr. m. b. o. pth- 
' Sk/. iftt (*) H. p- *d-* 8. G. lfrt*r, M. (dlreJpO 
O . i ^. B .^. 

Skr. fm (#) l‘<lMMr 9. G. ^ (oAjiy, myth). 


Sir- (p) "hard," H. 0. D. id. P. WZ^, 0. mZ9l. 
M. 0. B. 8. 

Skr. ^Tir {h) "flflit" (lifted). H. 0. D. TrT*»‘ 

Skr. H. M. U.. 0. iW. 

B.«>rT. 0 . 


8to- ^ (P) <'dry.» H. ^^IT, P. O- H.^W, 8. 

0 . ^WT.B. ^sn- ^ 


Thoto ara very many other ijutaacoe. Hindi pTwerree the 
long TO^l which naturally ariaea from oxytones» and lon{|thaoa 
the vowel in many caeea in harytonee; in a few Tataamaa like 
Itf^ the long vowel ia not taken. The accent ia thue virtnelly 
neglected, and in this reapecC Hindi 10 followed generally by 
P. 8. and 0. Uarathi halte between two opinione, aoreecuned 
taking the abort vowel, aomatiniee the long; the latter, bowe*W| 
appears to he the more common of the two, aa might be Ixpected 
in a gender-ridden language like thia. More remarks aboot tha 
adjectipee will be found ecattered amoogat the variooa ataai 0 » 


^ Ihtf {eolPor), ftm; (inroaoB gf a dn^), tfakk (olPtt)i Wa 
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I 6. The of ibo accent is oslf claimed for tke early 

TadbhaTa class, and it is natural therefore that there should he 
xnany instaocee in whioh it does not apply. Seeing that there . 
are among the late Tadbharas many which approach closely in 
pcont of anti<jmty to ^e latest of the early Tadbbavas, the line 
is hard to draw. Wc merely gire« examples therefore of theee 
escepdcns, and wish for enplanation as to why, if the stems in 
A-o are due to the addidon of that suffix has not been used 
here ^o. Many of the words now giren appear, from th^r 
phonetic stmoture, to be early Tadbhavas, as for instance • 
which exhibit^ the Prahrit process of aseimilatioti from 
into and the modem further elimination of the first 

element of the nexne and compeueatory lengthening of the pre^ 
ceding rowel. 

(1). Of Sanshrit oxytoixee which take the short or barytone 
ending in the modems, the following are some of the more 
prominent examples: 

8kr.t%^ “lion)” H. P. id., tbs rest spell boC proaonacs swfA, 
8. botb sod iftir. 

arr.^^“besp,*'H.^, Q.id., M. 0.(m.) 

Skr. ^ “boose,” H. aed so in sU, S. O.-H. M. 

Bkr. ^ “ jesr,” U. sad so ia sU. but 6. 

Skn “Issr,’’ B. qpT (betel), sod so in all, S. qj^. 

Skr. trra “oMore," R. ixn. and so in all (HT^. 

8kr. “slave,” H. and so io all, S. 

Skr. “milk,” H. stid so ia all, 8. 

These words are all rery common words in constant daily nse, 
and as'sQch sbonld, according to the ^ theory, hare taken 
that suffix in l^rakrit, and consequently end in d-o in the 
modems. Some of them hare an altematire form in d, as 
which has “a leaf;” "M, wbioh has and in 
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th« sense of r&io; *’ tlie meaniogs of and secondary 

or ratrioted, as compared with 'OVT and and they are 

perhaps late Tadbhavas p the former, bat early Tadbbavaa in 
the latter sense. 

(2). Barytones in 8anshrit> but tabing the long vowel m the 
modems, are the &llowiQg«: 

8kr. iPrf “ Iroo” H.iTCTT.?• B. i<L, balM. 0.0. (O. also ^ , 

0.w>ir. 

8kr. R. P. B. O. id., but M. #fil, G. 9. 

I cannot find many undoubted examples of this class, and 
even those that do occur do not run through the whole seven 
languages, which seem as a general habit to be moro fmthM to 
the barytone’ accent, eapcoially in substantives, than they are 
to the oxytoae, or, if we accept the M theory, to be derived from 
words whioh did not take the M termination, more ihequeutly 
than from those whioh did. 

I 6. Stems in •m and •nna. The former of these is in tieo 
only in a very small olaie of worde, all of whiob, with one 


exception, are oxytone in Sanskrit. 

The words are« 

jrtVfld 

from yn/, 

“ to sacrifice.*' 

’ praind 

„ *praM. 

“tOBSk.** 

yaind 

$$ 

“ to strive.'* 

tidnd 

„ nisAA, 

“ to shine." 

and fem. ytUAn^ 

„ ydtji, 

“to ask." 

(ruAnS 

„ ifitA, 

“to thirst." 


The exception is stedpna from tAaap, “to ^eep,*’ whioh, 
however, the grammarians dative by the suffix . while the 
others are formed by • 

In the .modem languages these words, many of whioh are 
much corrupted, take the under-mentioned fhrms: 

Skr. ETU “sacrifice,” Old-H. 77*1, TPf, 7*?, H. 717, P- 77, M. 
B. 0.7T7, S, 75 . 
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8kr. ^ «efiMr8,“ H. , P. M. Q. id., 8. 

dkr. “qaesUon.’* Not la me, except m % nfre Tetteama« 

8kr. “ ibiou^, Ilg:bt,** H. Ufj^ ('• ^ffiTOTT or 

(TUH.«od8. •re eonpouadz, 

of wbleb the first pert repreMnts ,) 

Skr. dream,-Old-H. P. BtIR, 'gW, S. 

0 .^. 

In theae words the acoent ia entirely neglected; strangely the 
lUkly word in which Panjabi and Smdhi exhibit oxytone tenni' 
nations is precisely that one which is baritone in Sanskrit. It 
wQl he mors oonTsnient to take the femioinee of this and all 
the other -a stems toge^er later on. 

The suffix -ana is one of the most commonlj used of olL It 
is of all three genders, and in the large majority of instances is 
harjtone, carrying the accent on the root>ayllahle. A few coses 
exist in which the first syllable of the suffix bean the accent, 
and some in which it is oxytone, but the rule is that they 
should bs barytone. 

The masculine contains sunple appeUativee whose orig^al 
meaning was that of the agent. They are not much used in 
the modem speech, and when they are, occur as TaCaamas, or 
as eery alightly changed TadbhaTsa Being mostly simple 
' words with strong consonants, they offer no opportunity for 
phoneme changes, and may 'therefore, in spite of their identity 
with the Skr. form, he ancient words. I gite a short list, as 
there is not mnoh to bs leaxnt imm them, beyond the fiict, im¬ 
portant to the present pardon of onr inquiry, that they take in 
every ease the barytone form. 

Skr. “soa” (tbe deligfbter), H. and to !b tU. Chiefly used 

in poetry. 

Skr. SIT^SI “elng«r," H. STT^. aod so m ail. Cbledy oMd io postry. 

' Skr. '• mirror '* (the flsUerer), H. , aad so lo all, except 8. 
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Sbr. (<he l>ura«r), H. &nd to ia til. 

Skf. ^ipr ‘‘tMtU” (tbt blMr). H. Mid lo In nU, «xeept 6. P^ietk. 

(^0 CYOtttr), K. , and to Id tU, oitcept S. PocUe. 

Skj*. t*ir “ r*y" thloer), Ih , nod tu b all, 8. ftfrfij. * 

8kr. **boUed rleo'* (^o moUuuer), H. and to la til, 

exctpk 8. Pootio. 

Tbr«e adjeotives, osytone: 

Skf. •<nagry,’' H. (rare). 

Skr. “aofry,” H. (mw), 6. o^mn fc«ra tooUier 

item. 

Bkf. “olittruciK" H. (««> 

Far moro widaly ujed, aad m avarj mqso more imporbat, it 
th6 ceutor form. Two oloaat unit be hero dUtmgQished: 1b» 
first, eimplo appaUBtiros, or oomes of objects or aotions; the 
' secoad, abstract nouns wbiob haYs the meaaiog of tbo perform* 
anco of an action, or the being in a state. The latter are in 
fact the infinltivei of verbs. 

The first doss is always barytone, both in Sanskrit and tbs 
modems. 

Skr. “coartyiird," H. P- B. 0. 0. 

Skr. WiT^ST H. , aad »o la all liu IS. 

Skr. ^s^«T ''mndiUwood," H. lo aH. 0. Si^> 

ekr. wtsjST "llfi.," B. »la all, P, 8. 

Skr. sn^ “»ng,” H. STT't, »ia all. 

Skr. “Oalli," H. . P. B. 0. W, 0. Md nfT^. 

M-et^T^, STTfUr* 8-flWT^. 

8kr. "eye," H. ^»T. »lo ell, G-"^^ (OMC* pb). 8. 

Skr. ''oa«tnory,'*H. »la all. . 

8kr. “roUloy plo,” H. ^ BR, to ia all, 0. 


toim a. 
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Tho BOcond class consiets of words wMcii» though simple ncune, 
sad as snob regularly decHaed, perihrm rierertheUss in four out 
of the seven languages the fonctions of an inhaitive. 

Thus from 8kr. “the act of dolog," to do," P. 

It is unaeceasary to maltiplj instances, as every verb in each 
of these laaguages forms its infinitive in this way, absolutely 
without esceptioa. In Bengali and O^ya the fom exists, but 
simply as an abstract noun, almost entirely restricted to gram- 
xnaUcal and other worhs. Ths real every-day infinitives of 
those hmguages are formed in a diderent way. Ghijarati also 
wants this form. 

In Sanskrit the formations of this class ore regclarly barytone, 
and accentnate the root. In K. and S. they ate also barytone, 
bat in 3. and B. they take the long vowel. It does not appear, 
however, that this is a regular exception. In old Hindi the 
infinitive of this class—I say '*of this class” because there is 
another infinitive in '^•^ends always in the short vowel. For 
example, Chand (a.&. 1200) uses the phrases: ^ ^ (In 

order) to seise the victory,” f^^fT “having plotted to 
bind,” ‘*a warrior terrible in the tug of 

war.” In the modern idiom we ehould have 
and respectively. This consooantally termiaated form, 

or rather (as it is pronoonced in poetry) this form ending in 
short tf, is used by the poete as far down as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Oambhtr {circa 1650) has ^ 
“ (that) no one night he able to touch.*' Tul^ Das 
(1600) emfttoys this form regularly in his Ramayan, e.y. 

W? "the keepers then began to forbid (them),” 

Sundora E£nd. 60, 15. From Bhaktam5U (1630): ^ 

“he ran to beg.” I have only picked out an instance or 
two at random, as the practice is nniversal. 

It will he more appropriate to discuss this matter at foil 
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len^ ooder tKe Yet^, and 1 iher^fbre content myaelf We 
with saying that the long Yowel appears not to be in any way 
whateTer due to the accent, bat to haTo arisen froca the induenoe 
of the annawftra (see VoL 1.1 65), by which haranam becstoe 
first then and lastly kamd. In M. the 

infinitire is still neater, an^ it is masculine m the H. P. and 3. 
merely because thos^ langnagca have lost the neuter, and only 
retain the other two genders^** 

This infinitive is also in certain phrasoe need as a simple 
noun, as in Hindi or literally "tahing and 

giving,’' hut idiomatically ezpreeeing the state'of one’s loan 
account with a banker or mwiey-lender ; ^BTTTTBBT “to gire 
and to recMve,” idiomatically the ontetanding assets and lia* 
bilities of a mercantile concern. In Sindhi, words of this class 
sometimes take the fonn in o, as 

*'a d^bt,” creditt • 

(but “to give•). 

or "embroidery” (lit. "fiHiug up,” "to fill"). 

" betfolbiJ" fwg “to Rsk for”). 

In these cases the T inserted before the termination is 
inoTgonio, and merely due to the preferenee of Sindhi ter that 
eoixnd (Tol. I. § 32). In Hindi azid the other Wgoagea, noons 
of this kind are more generally feminine, and so also in Sindhi; 
in Marathi and Panjabi the fern, form is more usubL Thus 
Siodhl '•BAylng." verb “to «?-” 

"going," verb "to go." 

And with short »— 

Sindbi Olltbl “BWiJloiolng," verb “^wtUoir.’' 

I Boomle is • remt ertkle iu Toorn. li. See. Beofal, 1S73, eel diL f. ttt 
eoDteodo for too denvMioa of ChoM lofiiutiTM fron .'lx. Sirr^ljnm, «t&. oredoottng 
(be iaWn&ediste fens of tbe medisral poeta, which t^Mo otnsgiy ogiaBi Ui 
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When added to caaaal Terba, this suffix, Trbich then takes 
also the form inft ani, is ‘osed to express the idea of the cost of 
doing, or wages for doing, aa act; as 

Siodbi ‘‘porterage,” rerb “to cso^e to carry.** 

» “graziflg fees,’* rerli cacse to graze.” 

> ► “ cost of wasb log,” verb “ *0 cause to wub.” 

Hindi has words of this class, as “betrothal," 

“woof," “lading,” but more inc[uentl^as consoiumt^y 
temlnated masculines, as H^Q] “ feeding and protecting,’* 
“ mamtsaanoe.” Marathi is perhaps the ^hest of all the 
laagut^es in words of this formation. It is, however, as will 
be seen from the following examples, very capricious in its use 
of snob words, sometimea tiaing a maso. in. at others fern, in 
or ^IT, or nent. in ^ or 

Verb ^7^ “to stop,** («.).nsJjpofbsiDlMotofOsCeoadoorwltb. 

(/.) I a slip of bamboo to etroogtlien tbo 
Vj'gty (a.)) * edge of a «'boowiog*bssket. 

Verb “ to Wod,” (/.)• Ugalufo. 

Verb 9ITZ^ ‘ ‘ to out,” (/X a cottVag or reapog, i.e. the quao tity 

cut at one tioie. 

Verb “ W Uk« out,” {/), removol of crops from a field. 

„ „ (e.), e pitcher to draw water from a 

well nltb. 

Verb ** to dig,* if.), a digging. 

Verb “to stir,” (*•)« ^ ^ftiog, tbe quantity sifted at oae 

time. 

a stick for stirrisg grain while It 
Is beifig parched. 


MlcfelUl (».)) 
». ^13d^ C**) ) 


I 7. The next class of ><1 stems ia that in which the final 
letter is preceded by a semivowel, aa ya, ra, la, Of these 
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y <2 is chiefly uaed in Taddhitas or secondary etoxDe r there ere 
only a few prunarie^ which, b^g feminine, will he treated 
eeparately. 

(1). Stems in ra are of two kinds, those in which the eoffix 
• is joined immediately to the root, and those where a joining 
Towel interrones; Both kmds ore for the most part oxytone 
in Ssnakrit, and the accent is lost hy the rejection of the 
last letter of the nexus; the whole suffix thus ordmsrily dis¬ 
appearing. 

(a). Examples of words where the suffix is joined immediately 
to the root— 

Skr- W («) “ doad," M. WffH, WT, 6. S. fo tbe n$t 

TatSftmu 

Str. (o) “maflye/’ H. mW, P, id., B. 0- 

G- (tfie tr«), M. 8- ^ead 

Skr. ^ (e) otttr ” H, P. M. G. B. 0. 

Skr. (e) “ mooB," H- sad »o {a aJl ^ bw P. 8. 

Skr. ^ caj “vBilow,” H. fiRP. P. id., V. 0. fare. 

6. B. 0. not used. 

Skr. (®) "copper,” H. b}^. P. irf. and O. ?fT?TT. 

0. TrtJ.M-TTT^, s.^nfr- 

Skr. 3TT? ( 0 ) ” H. and »o :a sU, S. . 

8kr. ( 0 ) "oceap,” ft- 

S. . 

9kr. (pj “ Sudra," R. Id the rest TaUsma. 

Only two of these words take the long and of these ft\Wt 
may he derived from the Sanskrit form wbi^ would Ices 

^e and the two vowels would coalesce into a long vowel, as 
will be shown hereafter. was probably regarded as an 

adjective. “^6^ in hC. is fem., the ohange of gander accounts fiv 
tha long vowel. 
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ifi). Examples of words where the suffix is joioed to the root 
hj a joining Towel*^ 

Skr. ^ (•) <* cbowry." H. P. G. M. W. 

0 - 

Skr. ^(4) B. P. QSd., 8. 

Skr. (o) boiLaadU yoiut^r'brotbsr,^ B. P. iHd.. O. 

B. 0.^,8.1^- 

Skr- W “dhstiifa tree,” H, P. B. M. lA, 0. V^, 8- 

0 . 

8kr. '• Jujube,” H. P. W., M. 0.1^, B. WTt. 0. 

Skr.WTW “kss,*' H. B, W., M, ^hY^.R 

8 . 

6kr. (o) “tsmpV^R. "nd la ■!]. 

6kr’ (s) -fosk'' H. ^^X\. B. P. irf., 0. TO, 0. TOCY. S. 
but M. 

Skr* W "ftll.6r.la.lsw,* H. P. 8. M. 

^TTOTT* O. BTO. B« 0. . 

There is not much unifbrmitf icr this list Sanscrit oxytooes 
end in the short vowel in Hindi apd the rest;' sad tho one 
harjrtOQO is in P. 6. M. sad Q. terminated hy the long vowel, 
though the others keep the short vowel. Under the head of 
nouns in BF will be iound an attempt to explain a good deal of 
this diaorspanoy. My method of reasoning does not admit of 
the usual slipshod way of aooounting ibr the difficulty by setting 
it down to caprice’' or “ lawless licence.” There is a reason 
for everything in this world, if we can only find it out; and 
if we cannot find it out, it is only honest to aay so, and not 
to try and oovar om ignorance by saying &ere is no, law. 
Some words of wide daily use have all sorts of forms; if we 
knew more about the subject, we shonld be able to give a reason 
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for all of tliem: perbapa some day wo or ou deecendazxta may 
bo able to do eo. For inatanoe, the word (osytone) 
wheel,’’ baa the following long Uat of forzus in modem tima. 

n. "cert-wheel(amiil-Haae){ 

P. ’9^, 

5-^q5^. 

G* '«ll4d^- 

M. ^Brr, 5 ^pftr 5 

0 .^^, ^4r«i>'w4^> '^nwn* ^rai> 

B. Tr^T»^i«aJ^' 

All tbeeo may be ODdoubtediy aocoaoted for by special rolee. 
Their eignificatlons are very varioua, all reeling on and denved 
from the primary idea of roundneea. To enter into a detmled 
examination of all of them would take too much time and space. 
1 therefore paae on to the ne^t form. 

(2). Stems in la. Many nouns ending in 4z do not ocpme 
under this bead, because the I is part of tbe root, VWit 
WT 7 ) and otbersi wbiob are to be considered as formed by 
pratyayas Leaving a only. Of those which are really formed by 
the 8 u£x Ut, tbe following are some of tbe oommonaet. 

( 4 ^. Substantives. 

6kr. («) ’’lotus," H. P. M. O. iftOS, 0. ei» B. 

4K<n, 8. 

Skr. ^V^ (p) ^blanket,’' H. P- 4M1eb, G- 

«TOo* ^fT^a§t. M* IftTOT, 0. VtOo. » TOW. Wftl. 

w»rft. 
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9\CT. Tmi (o) •• ttOUlUftjl,” H. ^p. ^ Q. , 

M- ^sr.B. 0. 

Skf. (») ^‘pJtnUiij,"H.^, P. 0. id., 0.^35. %T. 

M.^, D, 

Slcr. (fl) '•eRTrioff," H. y. ^(135 • 8. G. 

M. B. 0. ^nasT- 

9kr. (tf) "koil- w. P. e. B. 0. «?Rg5, M. 

irtgfrtr. 0. 

8kr. ftrm9» (i) "pIpftUtrM," H, ifRST, P. B. fWfT< 0. fqU|<^,’ 
M. tf., G. ftrow. 8. 

8kr. (») '* elrale.*’ H. nud so Ib rII, M. G. 0. n!iB . 
Skr. ^?wr (•) ••pulr." H. P. G. B. W-, 0. M. ^357. 
^sc*B> ^^35T C**^'** (twifli, #ji.), 

Skr. (B) ‘‘fliitio," H. P. 4tfX. 8. U. 

0. BtTO, M. lA ADd fl- ftpTO, 0. filTO. 

(j3). Adjectivea. 

Skf. ^*^(«) «t»m«lOT*,»’ H. P* 8. 

, 0. M. B. 0- MT8r. 

Skr. ftrf^ (•) "looie,” H. ^Wl. P. ftWT. 8- <i- 

M. 0- ftfJT* B- id. * 

8kr. (b) «eoid,” H. P- Htnm. ^qrr. 8- 

M. #?ra5.0. w., B. iftlwr. 

Ilk the cue of &djeoti7e6> the Tateamo form dooa not take the 
long Towel> while the TadhhaTa fonce do to a great extent. 
Thia confirms the general theory. Tatsamaa refiiudtated after 
the Sanehrlt language had ceaeed to he spoken weald naturallp 
not follow the aooeot. 

' Gbitfly UMd in Uk« bum «f hasiBg tki SMUlh vitb wstor afl«r Mliof. 

* Tbs OfiyaB probably boirovad tbk word from tha Uaratboa, n it j» only fooad 
n Qia uaca of a faw plae«* probably feiudad dorioi lha Uttakba nila. Tbo Opyas 
gtaanlly uaa wmo ox from 
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(d). The » is employed io form botli adjectiTee aod 
subatantiTee. It is not of common use. ISzamples: 

Skt. (() ** borse,*' eolf Ds«d rarely as a TnUama. 

Skr. Jfli («) “ sWe,- S. M. 

Skr. (b) « bol-tree.” H. B. M. O. id. 

Skr. ngr (b) “ripe “ B. W, P. M. O. id., 4l8ofq«T. S. O-imfr, 

B. m^r. 

Skr. “eaBUra, termer,” H. io the r«t 8. 

8kr. ^ *'aU,- n. 0- Bf, P- BB, S. 

i7T^, aa a substsutiTe, has descendants only in M. and S. ; 
but in tho locative case tn? it forms an adverb of place, BIB 

near,” in all the knguagee. As, hovover, we are diecussiog 
the formation of the stem with especial reference to its ter- 
mioation, this adverb doee not ceneem ns here. In the case of 
so familiar a word as “all,” many irregnl&Htiee might be 
expected to have erqit in ■, thus we have tho barylone BB, ss 
well as the oxytone BlTl, the latter by the rejection of the B* 
Ohand uses an oblique erngolar which would point to a non. 

BBT, if we oould place any reliance on eo rude an author. The 
fir^al vowel is, however, ofteb merely inserted to eke ont the 
metre ; as in the hymn to Ganesh (i. 27, 26) : 

Wrin^ I tjft BIB B7^ U 
‘‘Before all a&irs, thy oamo is prefixed.” 

Here the metre is Chhlnda-virija: 

U" I ”U I — I I “'Ll I — V 

§ 3. The suffix ma forms adjectives, and saso. and nsoi 
substanCiTes. It is generally oxytone, though there is also a 

' ThiB MttsUjtt BM ottdUi a Chsad asy t* ooteJag note ttia » fee 

tbe BAEL. pi. of 6kr. 
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class of appellatives wbicK carry tlio tone on the roofc>^lIable. 
Ezamplea: 

St. (6) “Laod." H. ^rr^, O. o. 

B. 

skr. irm (4) •'voirgt,*' H. iTrt, sng. o.irm, 

B, 0. srt. 

SIcr. ( 0 ) ''bcAt," H. ^TTT. M. 0. B, 

Skr. (•) H. ^, and m !n all. 

Skr. ^1T (*) •' imoka,” H. P- W*. 8. M.Q,y^. B, 

o.^w. 

Skr. (i) *• jutUe«,” H. and lo b aU. 

Skr. ^(4) “Joft.bMd,*' H. wnit, wm, P.^TTllt* O. M. 

B. 0. Id. ni TR. 

* Skr. (e) ‘'anow/’ H. M. In tb« real TuteamA. 

Skr. (Sf («) Oia-H.y, \m. 

Thsro aro not many ezamplea of this suffix. In most of them, 
▼here not still in the TIatsama form, the wcaknow of the TV, 
which passes into ^ preceded by anuswara, has caitsed tho loss 
of the final syllable to be vory common. In many oasos tho ^ 
has itself disappeared, leaving ^nly the anuswara; and in 
etc., even the anuswara is lost. 

19. The suffix is is of very frequent use in Sanskrit, s^ in 
the modem languages its nse is extremely common. It branches 
out into many difierent oUasee, and its discussion is embarrassed 
by the faot that it is employed both ae a primary and a 
secondary suffix. We are not directly conoemed, however, 
with the minute distinctions which Sanskrit grammarians find 
neoesaary; for our purpose it suffices to take the Sanskrit noun 
as it stands, without troubling ourselves to inquire whether it 
be formed by adding the suffix to a verb, or to another noun. 
Ab regards the modem langasges, some of the classes of this 
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euSs vbic^ are regarded ia Sartekilt aa aecondaiy are perfocflj 
priioarjf and may'be so treated witliout aay loss of clearness. 

Ka is generally joined to the coot hy a vowel, aiul the tenn> 
nations most in nso in forming nouns whioh have lived on to 
the present day ace eka, ika, uko, Akn, and ika. 

Whatever may be the ittrict philological theory as to tbe 
origin of this ite, in practice there can he no doubt that its 
meaning is primarily tiiat of *‘the doer.’' It may perhaps be 
supposed to he a shortened form from the root A’sr, to do^’' hut 
this is a matter of Sanskrit philology, into which it is needloBs 
here to inquire. Starting from t.bin point, however, the mean* 
ing, like all meanings in all languages, widens out and loses 
in distmctnees as it goes on. A fourfold division maybe de¬ 
tected, whioh has this advantage, that it subsists in the Ian* 
gnagea of the present day as clearly as in Sanskrit snd tee 
Prakrits. If it he found in Sanslffit, it will of course be sdso 
found in the Frskrita, as the latter are the mere ape« of the 
ibnner, having no independent ideas of their own ; or perhaps 
it wonld ha furer to say of thorn, that they are identical with 
Sanskrit in so ter as they are the popular side of that ancient 
Aryan speech of which Sanskrit is the l<?ftrued and litersiry aide 
only. It is not ^ we come to the Indian retuuMnce in the 
twelteh century that we £iid the popular dialects possessing any 
originality, and striking out for themselves forms which axe 
something mote than mere colloquial and phonetio corruptions 
of Sanskrit. When they do hs^ to do so, they often leave 
the ancient path and go into groimd where it is difficult to 
follow them, or aooount for the origins of their fonos. When 
therefore they do carry on an ancient system into modern tirrw% 
It is a tect to he laid hold of and brought to the fore. 

The fburteld division which I rnakfit u, then, as follows: 

(1) . Words which mean purely and almply “the as 

“doer," “cooker," “giver,” "writer." 

(2) . Words in which the ssnsc of “the dotf ” is only to be 
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detected motephortcallj; u "a road/' i.e. tliftt vhich 
goes on and on; ''pupil of tlie eye,” i.e. that which 

shines ox glances; tfl^ " fire," t.e. that which purifiee; TTtra 
“aethrna,” i.e. that which chohes. This does includee words 
which are derived from intransidve verhs, and those in which a 
passive sense must be substituted^ior that of the agent: as 
'‘leopard,” i.e. the spotted animal; ^171^ “a pit^” i.e. 
that which iadug; “lotus,” i.e. that which blooms; 
“birth,” i.e. the act oF being born. 

(Z). Words which have entirely lost oU idea of agency, if in¬ 
deed they ever hod it, and have become purs appellatives: as 
“ an army,” which, if it ever had the idea of “ tho cncom* 
passer,” from the root ^ “to surround,” had lost it long 
before the tiniee to which we can look back; ^ “ a wolf,” for 
which we have only a dubious verbal root ^ “ to seiso,” which 
looks as if invented for the occasion; “hell,” 

“world.” 

C4). Words in which the su£s has no meaniug at all, but is 
merely added for metrical pnrpoees, or to avoid the intricaoiee 
of declension. This is a very numerous class, and we have 
side by side two forme, one with the sulB^, the other without 
it: as and “ waist,” and ^199 “ box,” WfT 

and “black,” «tt9f sad ^*Rr?R “hail,” WT and 
“net,” <^5 and “thread,” and hundreds of others. It 
may almost be said that this bu£x may bs added at will to any 
Sanskrit noun, and in &ct it would be allowable for any one 
who was composing or translating into that Language to add the 
suffix to any noun he pleased, and authority would no doubt be 
found for any individual word in the vast stores of classical. 
Sanskrit writings. 

In the modem languages, although the same shades of mean¬ 
ing can easily be traced, yet os our business is rather with form 
than meaning, it will be more convenient to exhibit the various 
details of this large and important class according to its forms. 
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alladicg to tho moaoiog of tha words only wWo they are is 
any way easential to tlie clear perception of tbe salject. 

(1). has two forma.—(a). In TatsamM it retaisa tbe A 
with the raaaculine gender, and with the aensa in general of the 
agent, as in “a door,” ‘‘a taker," “ a taker " 
. In TodhhaTas there is a nhmorous group of intoreetlng words, 
which have come to ne through the Prakrit, by Tiriuo of the 
rule laid down in Book 1. § 6$ (3) and g 54, A eingle oonack 
nant in the middle of a word would be elided by that rulo, and 
the termination akah becomoe thus ao. In the moderns the a 
drops out and the o is retained in. O. rmd S., but changed to A 
in the others. Thus we get the following: 

Skr. “embllo myrolinlBa,* Pr. H. P. 

UTTOT, M. B. 

Skr. “ tlioro,- Pr. H. P- »■ tftZT. mZl. 

B. id, 0. mgj. (I. S- Abtt. 

Bkv. vi\d«k “ horec,* Pr, , H. , P. M. B. 0. id, 6. 0. • 

8kr. “hopard,* H- ^7TT. M. fm> B. O.id., 0. 

S-find 

Skr. “ descrlpUou,” Pr. tTTfft, K. TO. P- M. TOT. B* 0. 

Q. 8. Wt. 

Skr. "Oooli,'* Pr. H. sod so io all. TLe feia. 

hofvevcr more common. 

gkr. “Ure," H. HTTT. B- 0. id, P. en?T, S- V[\i\. 

Skr, irm “head/' Pr. H- tTT^, B. M. irf, P. S. 

0. TO. 

Skr. ^Z% “tumaor," Pr. H. t¥t^. B. a P. ii. 

Sindhi uses this effiz, which in that language natxnal^ 
results in o, as descriptive of trades or occupations' Trtonpp 
gives as esamplee tbe following, formed by Sindhl ooi of its 
own modern materiole: 
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"wpenier," vert " to cut” 
sawyer." .. to split.” 

diver" „ ^^“todlv^” 

"seeker,” „ ^^“toee*.'* 

ifiimgTiIar.liaviLg*^^ (>n.)anaJn^(n.). So 
also a ?nfaad »re instead of from ireras. M. has ak> 
contrary to rule from but also ijV^, wbich, as 

^ tio shown hereafter, is from a Skr. fem. foim 
'lie fcmminee of the form in aka always end in Skr. in i*4 
e.^. hma, " hojr bdm, girl." The comparatiTo neglect by 
M- of the long 4 is possibly due to the hot that masc. nouns 
OTdmg m short a, i.e. a mute, in that language, change the a to 4 
m the oblique cases; thus from ^ “a house,” ^ ^ “of a 
houso,” ^ “to a house,” so that the distinction between 
ttw class of nouns and that which ends in long 4 exists only in 
the nominative, and is thus of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Here also it may be admitted that, as the suffix ^ may be 
at will to all nouns in Prakrit, it is probable that many 
^ Ae nouns endmg in long 4 or o, which I have held to be 
derived from Skr. oxytonee, do in reality owe their final long 
Tow^ to the fact that the word ^m which they are derived 
hod in popular, though not in dasricftl usage, a m taoked on 
“ ^ account for Sanskrit barytones like ^ 

booomiag 4 difficulty 

already menturaed, is the existence of anv nouna in «-«* if 
to ail nouns of the o-stem, why do not all end in 4-0 
(fi). Tha suffix appears also in a great many words of 
apparently modem origin, as well as in a few whiot can be 
traced back to Sanskrit, most of wbioh are feminine. 


I., T.“» ; “ r t*" “«d ilK.™, k, ftrf. Hswal. .f in 

IbU n di*colt to asdmuad la Hut et.,, but niicb tba«i«imw fjnt„ 


roRMmov or trb stbh. 
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Some of tliese ate pure app^tiree, sad if derived from 
Sanskrit femminee, all of whioli ead ia theymiiat have 
lost the final long d, aad choDg:ed the t into a, neither of‘ffhioh 
prooeeeea indeed are without a parallel, though it seems tm* 
necessary to suppose that they have token place here, h/zamples 
of such words are— • 

.H- »» road” {/.), P. M. B. 0. id., 0. («.). 


H. tFTCTi “ gate” (a.), end so in all ezerpt S. 

“a 8Bat*’(/X ao^ «o « oil but S. Q. writes 


We find in Sanskrit and “a road/*’ ae well as 

from a form of which, or from hy change of 

the semivowel into the modla, this word mayJiavo hcen derived. 

like all the neuters of its elasa (see ToL I. § SO), is a 
fonnation from the root " to split,” “to open,” though we 
’ cannot point to any actually used Sanskrit word from which to 
derive it. '^'^4 is qnite a modem word from the verb 
concerning the origin of which eee Vol. I. p. 179. 

Now comes a long string of words, all fezeinme, which 
express noises, puns, violent actons, and are Uko our words 
&USS, ikump, crack, bang, JingU, tingle, and the like. It is almost 
impossible to do more in any df these cases than rofer the word 
in a general way back to soma Sanskrit root. The majority of 
them are in all probability onomatopoedo. As the same words do 
not ctficur in all the languages, I give eaoh language separately, 
and add that every one of these words has its with the 
meaning. I give the verb in the first few ezamplse to 
show how it is formed, the reader can supply the rest for 


Histft. “ stoppage” “t® b® stopped,” Vd414!| “ts 

rescralo), “psla^' “tosciis”)» “crsrfi” 

“to cresh" “to fell wUb b crash*'), "fpraln,’' 

“ pit-a-pat," “ dninkeBoe*!,'' “TMliog,” “■tajfttg.” . 
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all MMO “glitter” “flash.: 
>nr,” “creek," '•soep,” "etort,” “jerk,” tlT*^; 

“•Tangling,” “quarrelling,” “twinge,” "harsh sound, 

"cwnch,” “Ihrob,” “drip,” “ache,” "nmasemeuV| 

'pm “Mb," yg9l, “UTDjhJing” "rolling," “ waUoi^iog,’*' 

“ ginre,” “ BotCer,” "tsvitter," »rOI “ tbirljug," “flash.” IfZ^ 
“ogle," "boond,” “spring,” “henglng” “dangling," 

"flash,” “bound," ^fRI ‘/gnsb," "bursliag," “Ansh,” " glay Pid 

^7^"trpcnng.” * /-**r 

Panj'oM. Man; of* the same words aa Uiodl, ns ^24, 

^2^, fljflm, also and soma words 

of its own, os "filth," "scum,” "pus,” "mucus,” 

"wiok,” “joggW” " hocus-pocus,” ^;?:5l“croocluug,’»“ skulk- 

log,” "fear,” "drend,” JTTS“creaking"(ofshoes),“fond- 

ness," “ petting," nud others. 

Shdhi docs net e 2 (Uiblt many words of tills fora, owing to its inmriahle 
nie of oinking oU Its words end in u vowel, l/xntaples are (/.) 

“lustre,” “caprice,” "•’3)io,'’flad a few otliare ngiaeiag with 

Bind!, M . ^97, etc. ; but Sindh), as will be sliowti beiTafter, 

has another furm for words of this class'. 

Haram hns ^ 35 ^ “gllceer,” ?T^ “bangl” " cmsli I” “ shock,” 
9f3^ “ copiauBoess," ^^4 “ liking," “ taste for a thing,” “ blow,” 

“twioge,” “jiugle” nod *‘Lnudiul," 

"a dab," or "mass of mud,” flf2o2i “a. sphntcr,” together with eoma 
of those tliat ocenr in Hlodi. 

Ot^arethi is, Jike Siodli), not very partial to this form, lostanoes Are 
“etnif,” “sivflgger,” “bub,” “sbuck,” “slur,” 

" blot," “ glitter," and "gUtler." 

Orlptt nud Sengoli have mosQy the sniuo words ns Hindi, which need 
* ool he repented. 
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From tlio above Hate h»ve \)«ea excluded words of mmilay 

• fom, lA which the q is organic, or a part of the root, aa ^ 

1 "staring," “ehoTe,” “puff,” ^ “piece,” “hiad- 

' mce.” But under this head come suscellaneoua words 1ih» 

(m.) “B^uore” (in all the languages), which is probehly 

• from Skr. The fl. “starting," as in TOTT 

'‘to start up" (as a man suddeoly aroused from eleep), is, it 
would seem, contracted from ^>rr4 , a shortened form of Sanskrit 
^^w[X “surprise.” 

All these words being in form identical with the root of the 
Terb, are most usually employed to form compound verbs with 
the addition of or other aemi-auniliaries, 

especially in Hindi, as ^^4 “ it remained hanging,” ^41 

3nn “ the horse started (from fear),” 

“ he dashed it against (the ground).” It is doubtful, thersfbre, 
whether in many cases they should not be rather oonsidered as 
a part of the rerh, than as nouns. 

Sindhi, Oujarati, and Marathi, and to a leas extent the other 
languages too, use also a closely allied form of this autEx, in 
which the final vowel is long, hd or ko. In many cases both 
forms exist, as in H. and VT'fT, 0. ^7^ and In 

this form is the favourite, and is used almost to the 
exclusiou of the other in 9* Examples in language aw 
the following: 




“ fear,” “ dmd," “ «tchlng,” " care,"' ‘ aasWy,” 

ttfCt “ crack," “ crasb,” " tbaederpeal,” " rettliag ““ patwriag," 

*d., nimbllQg/'“foBdawi,”•task," 

•'buret,” " blast,” " gust." ^7^ W., “ puff.” " W*- 

lug," “boUWlog," " tremblbjg,” *• rmoWlDg," ••fforgUa^^ 

" qoJwljjg/' “ ehiverinf," “njfttliBg.” t5Tlrat''bubbllqf,’' 

0 

The other languagee have also this form. Thus fftridt has 
VfST as well as 9791,and ^99, V99T sod MVI* 
is not necessary to give detailed oxamplee, as in popular and 
Wr.* «* S 


Von n. 
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Tul^ax iporda like tkeee no veiy strict canon is observed; some' 
times one form is used, sometimes the other. In 0. and B. the 
form in 9 is most common. 

(3). The su£s follows the analogy of mi In Tatsamas 
it retains the in TadbhaTaa the ^ goes out. Here, however, 
it is not left in the same condition as m. because the dis* 
appearance of the ^ bringa into contact * and o, and later «+d. 
In the case of a^<r, the reeult of the elision of k was a + o and 
0 4- d, in both of which cases the short a was easily absorbed b^ 
the long vowel *, however, resists absorption, not being homO' 
genoous with the vowel following. What we get is a 

double set of forme, of which one ends in long {the other in 
X^f ^ 

Taking first the form in we are met b^ the difficult;* that 
more than one Sanskrit termination results in at laost in 
H. P. B. and 0. For instance, there is the form ^ s as in 
Skr. which is in all or and again, Skr. 

in modem orHtt. —as well 

as Skr. ^ itself. Further, it must be observed that the suffix 
^ is in most oasee a secondary suffix, so that a notice of it 
would hardly come' in here. The cases I shall now give are 
chiefly from the Skr. fam. which, as mentioned above, 
belongs really to the series. 

The best example of a primary word cf this form is 

the following: 

Skr. eftnn^ " P“rl>" Pt, ifnft (»•), iWT (*•)• lo aU 

the rest (»-)• 

In H. the annswara is a retention of the neuter form in 
Prakrit. 

The following are from feminines in ’ 

Skr. XltW "fly/* H. P. XT^, XTT^ (/.), 0. B. xn^, M. 

0-in^>s-xrf^. 
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si(j. H. id., M- 0. B. ?n- 

s. flT^. 

Skr. ‘*«iKamber,’* H. aod «ith al^hC phooetie 

varifttion6» bnC with AdaI t, in dJ. 

Skr. “key,« H. B. P. S. «. G. 0, 

Skr. “ chftlk,” R. end so ia aJi, bnt 0. 

Skr. ^T1%?KT“beard," H. S. «- ^T#t. 

O. ^Ttt, B.^^. 

Skr. TtfWT ‘‘ rftp«se«d," H, 7fr#t, M. 

Here we mft;f rntroduce e group of Maratbi agonis end 
adjeetiTM, which, as derived from TsdbhaTa verbs, ere piimer^, 
an4 Appear to have originated from Sanskrit nouns in rito, hy 
r^'ecting the k and Wdening t into y. Such are— 

*' a bcrwwer," verb 413^ •* to extract” 

Tgizn “ lAborioQS," „ 13 ?^ *' to work." 

' ‘ ecrfiiwr,” „ “ lo Krepe.” 

“>weU«,” „ »to set jewele." 

prying," , „ SfeB^ "to pry." 

In many of these the alternative form in long I is found, as 
vrit) 9^* etc., and in some cases the latter is the only form 
in use, as WV “owner of a field" (Skr.from ^ “a 
field" (Skr. ^). 

We may now dismiss ika till we come to the secondary 
formations to which it more properly belongs. 

(3). is exactly similar to and but its vsriou • 
forms can be traced with greater accuracy, as the yow^ is not 
so easily confounded with other sufhxes. 

(a). The full form itka is retained only in IhtsamsA. 

(i^. The k is rejected, together with the towel whieh fi^^ows 
it, and the u lengthened In compensatloii. Words of this class 
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have almost always the sense of the agent, either direct or only 
very slightly metaphorical. Instances are the following: 

Hindi dwtfoyer, ” verb ' *» dwlroy.” 

“epUler/' „ “to eaue to descead,® P, 

0 . but in uoit of “degraded,’* 
U. id. a pMseo^r.” 

,, cotter/ „ ^nT’TT “to cat” 

« tfref “eater,” „ Tn^TT “to eel,” P. S. M. 0., Q. 

(adjee^ve) “deetroctive.” 

M f^“pU7er/ „ ^ffvrT‘*topIoy.“ 

,. “ wnteber,” „ — [Skr. , H. “ wetoh®], 

„ fighter,”**boater-,, snT^“tortrUce-P.S.>i..O.FTT^ 

(adjective). 

,, TT^ “caller,"“robber/,, “tosUout,”P. id., O.B. 

„ V^“pueber,” “ebover/ V%«nTT “ to ehove,- P. id. 

" aecedc,- '• one wbo ) “ to ehave,” P. id.« a child 

shaves bis head/ „ j whose head baa been shaved fbr 

the first time.** 

„ wftttler." „ “to poll/ P. id. 

eiTn “woker,” „ “to wBke.” P. id. 

„ metal caster/ „ Hei*l ! “ to east metals,” P. id. 

„ “ spoiler,” f ^irn g^ " to spoil/ P. id. 

„ “sweeper,”“brooib/ “to swet^/ mjd so io all. 

In addition to the worde noted above, PunJ&hi hoa aleo tn^ 
“ tearor/’ tJTO?“ reader,'’ wr^'^prover,” “ trier," dipper,” 

^ is a nml (bm of pdeaii (daeoit). ‘The word li derived from the vaib “to 
alioof," bceueo tliedaeoite always ehout and coUcmt e( the souanMof Ibo village they 
are abost to plucdor, whereby all the iohabibaili, beicfr temfied, bide la tbnc bouses, 
sod the daoells, who an geoeraHy quite as afraid of the villagen as tbs viXUgsn of 
tlioa, eaa pluadtv the house they soleet wittout eppoutuuL 
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"adolterer,” "srWTW “lartuig,” from m^UIl “to toar,” 
“to read,” Brenn “to test,” “to be immersed,’* 
“to abduct,” “seduce” (Skr. %W^)> “to 

aiuluTe” (Skr. iu tbe Boufie of not 4< destruction). In some 

of tbeoe, aa 7X77« tbe radical Yovd is lengthanod, 

or CYOu ^unatiredj a practice of wbiob more CBamplee viU 
be atumi undor the Yerb. 

Prom tbo babitual omissioiL of the Gujaratis to dlatinguiah 
between abort axui long u, it comee to paaa tbat it is aZnost 
impossible to tall wbicb of tbe words endidg in v should cor¬ 
rectly be written with long d. As eaob word must be considered 
on its own merits, the dictionary is the dt place for tiie dis¬ 
cussion. 13 X 7 , 7X77 j 7«TT7* should probably be written with 
7, but io. many others the point is doubtful. The difficulty 
is increased by the iact of the existence of the pratyaya » in 
Skr., which has the sense of the agent, so tbat in a language 
which does not distinguish between the long and the shott 
vowel, it becomes impossible to say whether we are dealing with 
H, or or iUo. The following list exhibits tbe most common 
words of the class: ^ 


Verb igxj “ to eat," • 

„ 7 x 3 “tosing,” 

„ 13 ^“ to spend,” 

“ to Qiidersaod,” 
.. %7d“CotilI” 

„ to sweep” 

„ 7X:7 “to wander,” 


7 X 7 “ eater.” 

7 X 7 “ singer.” 
77 ^ “ wafiderer.” 
7 ^ spender.” 

77 ^ jatelligest.” 
%7 “eoltivstor.” 
7X7 “ broom.” 

77 “weederer,” 


^ ?or tbU list I isTB to tf)— the Be?. I. V. Xaflor, of Shnadahed, se aeoMD- 
plisbed Gnjanti sohelsr, as 4 antboi of an ucehent gramiaar of that pot* 

Usbei at the Iriih Uienos Prew, Sorat, 18 M. It is tt&rhmsWy writtm ih 
Qojirati, 10 that 0B6 ii espeoted to kaoT the teogeage is ocdar to haaiti 
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Verb “to do,” ^ '‘doer.” 

„ >1^5 “to fill,” 

Of these are probably formed with u, aud 

the rest with uica. The word ^ is a hybrid from Peraum 
“espenee." 

Sindhi haa many examples of this form; the following are 
theprmoipal: 


?ITSg, •' swlminsr»" 

mb “ iwim,” 

“fueitiTe,” 

^ • 

„ to flee.” 

HT^'‘broaker,” 

„ “to break” 

STT^ '*0« who o3>ey8,” 

„ WTl^“Wobey” 

^ “dweller,” 

„ “ to dwell.” 

“goatbrowser"),, t|(f^^“CQputout(canle)to^i 

^“hegger,” 

„ {irsT^ “lobeg.” 

vsgfthuod,” 

„ “to wander.” 

“petient," 

n “toendure.” 

“fighter,” 

„ to fight” 

“ toWwr,*' 

M “torch.” 

destroyer,” 

., [hkr-fs^“tokill"]. 


In tbe majority of cases it will he obeerTed that the Towel of 
the root is lengthened or gunatued. Marathi does not employ 
this termination Tery largely, and I haye not found many 
instances worth quoting. Nor do Bengali and Onya much 
favoui it: a flrml long Towel is in no case agreeable to the spirit 
of these' two languages; and the forms in use belong to tbe next 
class. 

Hindi has a few words of this form which are ample appella- 
tiyes as far as their present use is concerned, though, perhaps, by 
some farvfetched and fancifol chain of metaphor, they may be 
capable of being resolTod into agents. Such are: 
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Skr. "stod," H. Q. has also but 0. 8. 

B. and probably from a Skr. form (mo 

remark on under 

Skr. also aodbf^ <‘a bear/' H. U- kL, 

BltoiiHirl Hindi par matoat^ . 

Skr. JTT*?^ (? “malaroal uncle," H. ITW, H. W., 0, HBJ, 

but B. and P. TTflTT* O. aud 8. • 

(y). ^specially in B. and 0. the form ending in (often 
slkortened to m 0.) prevails, and in Hindi eleo this form 
is frequency found, portioaJaxIj in words denoting oocu|>&tlon 
or trade. In Bengali it is ordinarily wntten bat in tbis 
case, as in many others; the 'sf is merely a fuknim for the 
following vowel, and is not pronounoed. In this class are in¬ 
cluded many simple appellativea, and numerous words for which 
it would be difficult, if not inpcsaible; to dad a Sanskrit origin. 
Examples are: 

Baogall ?n^tn ‘‘fishennao/* 0. aud H. S|^wn, also 

>«rict«u t?^T. P. S. “a fisbing-bmt,* Q. at 

[Efrobably from an uoreeardcd 8kr. fonn 4||d^4<] 

Beofali *<pimp/’ O. aad H. (ebiady aa a 

terra of abuse), ti. . [The elauical 8kr. is boC *4 mast 

suppose a fomi )TT* or from •* to hlra," i.g. one who hires out 

'foueo; cf. our English urkera, Oertaau Hure, As^.-Sax. hare, with kpre, 
kattar, “roward.” ‘'hire.”] 

Beugali "akewar,” verb ^ **to sUek.” 

Beugall ** stake," verb id, 

Besfali postmao," verb TTV “ b» call.” 

BeofttU and " palm of heod," verb vnZ “ »stroke,*'**flei-* 

Bea^ ^7^ “ widower,” probably coaoectad with TN ** • Rlek,” 
^,rf. “ a withered braDch," “frulrtesa," 0. 
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BeopJj “glu«ioii,"frenj ^ “belly.’* 

Bcog^ ^ “puD^Qt MQce,” verb “to bim." 

Bcogelt ** oust \o h mould.*’ 

Bea^Ali **s&erljAg‘.” 

Beogili “watery.” . * 

0 |i 3 ^ had, beaded those mentioned, ^TtSS^ “full of holes,” 
from mss “a net; ” “bachelor,” probably from TTf^ “a 

etick” (see aboye); “ a fool;” “honeyed,” 

from “honey;” “a drunkard,'’ from “wine;” 

“ a bearer,” from Skr. »f “ to bear,’ ’ ITTT “ ^ b)ad;” 

“ an oil-bottle,” from “a reed” (oil being generally carried 
in a joint of bamboo); “a big noae,” from “nose;” 

^^■4(1 “a clod,” TT^W “a kind of rice,” etc. 

Many of these words are aecondary forms, if wo haye regard 
to the rule which bolds that only noons derived directly from 
Terbe are to be considered as primitiree; but in srorda wboee 
deriTation is admittedly obscure, it seems unnecessary to keep 
np this dietino^on. 

In Hindi there are often two forms of the same word, just ae 
we saw in aka. Thus we bave and T^and ; 

and in many cases there is only tbe form in ud, as in 
“ one who files,” from “ a file,” or^THTT “ to filetgW, 

mentioned above, and many others. In Bhojpuri 
the terminaticn ad is added capriciouBly to all nouns whateoeyer, 
and as we cannot suppose an origin from a form in uka for all of 
them, we must be content to sea in this practice merely another 
instance of the common rule that a form, when once introduced 
into a language, is extended to all sorts of words with which 
it has no legitimate connexion. Thus we bear tbe peasant of 
Tirhut and Ohampiran use the following forme: 

“elsre,” Hladi 
“plough,” „ 
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“hoos®,” „ etc. 

(4). 4ij^~Coiinected xritK tliis su£x is a form ivhicii 
appears principally in Sindhi, and io ip1uc1:i, witli aliMon of 
Tnmipp refers a oommon fo^ in Sindhi in ishieli the final 
t* ia lengtliened. It is cLeax, howoTor, from tlas stniotizro of 
otlier parte of words in Hindi which end in this form dii, that 
they are not deri?ed from Afeu, hut from causal perba, in whiob, 
as 7 bare explained in YoL I. § 60, the aya, which is tbs 
characteristio of the causal in Sb:., is changed through Au into 
d, to which the long & representing the suffix uka is appended; 
thus we get— 

g ;W<j Tr*lT Co coax,’'' H. ** a c«BX«r,” *• «h«edl«r.” 

“ to fsed " [caqs. of 4g]4|| “ to eat"], H. f’lWrei “ ftedcr.” 
"to cause to fly" [caus. of H- WRt 

*' speod-thrift” ("oae who makes Che mo&ay fly*^ P. id, & id, 

VITT^ “ to eara" [a qussUcaasal or awctosl verb from " work *], 
H, "a worker," "breaa-winosr," P. id., M. id. 

WWTWr “to dear" [caue. of '‘to 

eimdl " an indicator," also as adj. "significant," "perceptible.’* 

" to detain " [cans, of fe ^HT " to moaln "], H. fZHT9 
"durtWe,'* "stationary,” P. id. 

?|^nrT"to cMus to be MC” (JswaU) [cins. of EIT*TT“ to set jewels’^, 
H. HTT^ " jaweUed,” " studded with gems,* P. id., &. id. 

"to Crarei” [unused irreg. cans, from “road*], E. YStV 

« eraeaUer,” P. id. 

"totodC” [eaus. of ^^i|| "to he mdtsd’*}, H. *e 

liquafier,” " solvent.* 

E. "one who Is inveigled away” (wife or semat), frw VTA 

" tojjke away.” 

‘ OawslofanniMssd^EinfT-tesl^” - to wirs^" 4*. "to emaa to *■«&" 
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Tblj clu9 is exceedinglf nuioeroad, eapeciallj ia H. and P.; 
in fact, a word of this form might be made ftom evot7 causal 
in the laoguage, and would probably be imderetood by all classes. 
The diotionariee do not give every word, perhaps because the 
compilers do not happen to have met them in writings. 

Instances of nouns in dil in Sia^i which Trumpp refers to 
are the following: 

Ttfrat “dweUer,” from “to wnuia." 

"wearisome,” » “to fire.* 

“ a destroyer ” „ ' ‘ to dertroy." 

“ saleabU,'’ „ “ to be Bold." 

“ M 5D-wj6li«r,” “to curse." 

dl thceh words, howsver, may be regarded as formed 

by r^ from the causal, as the word “to be wearied,^’ 
“to be tired by any one,” is in use, and is its causal; 

and the eamo may be euggeeted of most of the others. Sindhi 
does in many casee retain the k; as, for instance— 
tiTTT^ “areceiver," verb “to take.” 

fq yi" ^ •' A driaker ” „ “to drink.” 

“dweller,’' „ XV^ “t® dNvelL’* 

“ deeper,” ,, “eltep” {8kr- 

“ tamed,” „ “ lo tame.” 

But there are many instances in Sindhi, in addition to th<»e 
given above, in which the form 4e ie imdoabtedly from the 
oaosal, as 

“a Bbirker,” verb "to oIbb," “evade,” caussl of 379^ 

“to be misBed.” 

> AJtboti|h tbia verb new toeiu “ to devour/' yet >ta ergia (from Skr. 
gbove that it had at one the mcasiag “ co take,'’ whieh liaa now attached iteclf 
t« aaotber derlradre fEoia tjg, uunaly, 
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“ertrevftgaat,” wb " » ipend,” caoiai of “ tu 

be epeob" 

"deiivner,” “ to delivtr," cauiel of " to escepo." 

Ib Hindi this fiufiix t&kds^usuail; tbo form »s fftr ae my 
inquinea bare gone, I &m not a;?ere of any forma ia 44 in 
Hindi ‘irbicb. can be referred to they appear all to be 
like and the rest, derired from causal Torba, 

and tbc 4 belongs to tbe verb, and not to the suibz. laatanoee 
of t)ta * QM are tbe following : 

Hindi "a filer/’ *'t bird ttet bes just begun to d;." 

* M “» snimmer.” 

>« jqi ** hisaifig sound.” 

<< “spead,” ‘*buny” (literaUf being swept along,*' from 

“to sweep’0. 

». “qutmlswna.” 

Most of these hn^e alao a form witb tbe long final d, &a 
^7Tt€T> and it is difficult to distinguiab them from 

fbmmtuma In wbioh tbe long d represanta tbe causal; tbus 
rrzVfi and tjzurr “crash,” TfSJ^ and ffWT^T "thud,” TWn 
“olink,” seem to be from the csusala VTPTTr 1!7PTT» and 
^S|3?rT*IT> where tbe fin&l i repreaenta oMa, not d>ia; and it 
will be seen that tbe sense of agency ia as mucb obscured in 
noons of tbia form as it is in tbe cognate forms 
and the given under aka, 

Gujarati, like Sindbi, has tbia form in frequent use: 

^3^ '^tn fiy/' “OM wbo makts tbe mone; *"* 

spendthrift." 

Zqif “ CO endure/* " eodariog.” 

^>g4 “ to ebspe," “ that ntj be shaped or Doulded.’* 

“to be mounted,” “ridaable” (a hone). 
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“to fight," “fighter* 

“ to qoar^," “ qoftTrtkotoe * (tbU wort t»«). 

TT^ “to b 0 hot,” ?r^r? tad TT^T^ “hoMempered ’ “irritobU.*' 

The 011I7 one of the ahore whioL can be refsrred to uka with 
a cauaal is the others hare no causal sense, but are 

either ag:ent8, or adjectires with a secondary meaning, and in 
one or two oases even, as,.for instance, in the 

moaning is paeslre, like that of the IaUq part, in -ndus, as 
facUndut, etc. 

( 5 ). ^ka is a rare termination in Sanskrit, and is not traceable 
in any of the modern languages except Marathi and Gujarati, 
and in the former its presence is to be ascribed more to thb 
habit which this language possesses, of lengthening the final 
syllable, concerning which eee § fiO. 

Instances are the following : 

“ sample,” “ tasto,” Skr. ^ “ to select” 

“frog," „ WS* 

err^i^ “toeeiag,’* from “ to teaie,” Skr. ITT^* 

414^1^4 “nmemberiog," „ “ to remember ”(perhnpsSkr. in 

Mth^ioseBssof “abidiog”)* ' 

“ wakeful,'' Skr. id, from + ^T^- 

^^^ 1 ^ "SMpptog," from “to atop* 

As this suffix is eepeoially used in forming diminutiTCS, it 
will he more appropriately considered under the head of 
secondary formations. 

A Gujarati instance, written with the short w, is 
“carriage,” “deportment,” “behsTiotir,” from “to be- 
haTe,” but this is eridenGy a modem word, probably borrowed 
from Marathi, fnd bringing with it the of the Marathi in* 
finitiye, which has no place in G. iteelf. If we derive 
from we must treat the nj as part of the soffix, as Taylor 
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doea, which ia erroneous. It is really •¥ Moreover, 
the form of the word with the combizi&tion ^ ie that of a very 
modem Tadbhavaj and the meaning ie one of a somewhat 
aeoondaty hind, eo that, all things considered, the word can 
hardly be admitted as genuine Gnjamti i and as I find no other 
example of ^e kind, 1 am idduced to conclude that thie suihx* 
ie, except in XaUamae, confined to Marathi 4 


110. The last of the -a stems is irs. Words formed with 
this suffix indicate the instrument. In the majori^ of inatanoee 
the T goes out, leaving only the i (see examples in VoL I. p. 
337). Some words, however, preserve both lottors by splitting 
the nexus, and Sindh 1 , as a rule, subedtutea 7, which is pro¬ 
nounced tr, and as such is to bo regarded merely as a peculiar 
method of writing. This class oontaini a large number of 
oommon words, eomo of which are extant in two fonns, the 
earlior Tadbhava and the later Tateama; thus, while 
^ are in oonunon use, Chand invariably writes ifw, 

and from the Sapte^atakam we know that the r woe dropped as 
early as Prakrit. Sindh! has a class derived from the stema in 
t h i* f suffix when preceded by i and forming in Sindhi 
Wl| or ; thus: 

“ft muiicftl ifi»Cniine«Ci" verb 71^9 Musd.” 

'* a beut of burfUa,” „ to eauvy.” 


But there are not, I believe, any parallel instances in other 
languagw, except those already given in the First Volume. 


S 11. Much interwt attaches to the stem which comes nsext 
in oi^ list» both on account of the widespread and despesated 
ramifioationa whioh it exhibits, and because one of its dereLop' 
menta is of the highest importanoe in the eluoidadon of the 
mystery of gendaia in some of the languagee. Tha snftx m 
queetaon is technically known as but its «£eoS ia to add 
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^ 6 to tie toot of ft verb, ao aft to produce abstraot noiuiB, op 
nouns denoting tbe idea inTolred in tie verb; ae "to 
endeayoup/^ tfT “effort.” Closely connected witi it is Vf, 
also leaying V?. only differs from in the olaae of 

Terbfl to which it is added, a distinctioiL not at all important to 
nnp present inquiry, and not of'Very touch tnotnent even m 
Sanskrit. The Pandits, being rather oppressed with the amount 
of idle time on their hands, baye employed themselyes in mul¬ 
tiplying useless distinctions, which in this busy age we are 
forced to disregard. The euffin d, whether technically classed 
as TT^or is practically the feminine euiUx of the majority 
of nouns whose masculines in a haye been discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding sections. It is important, however, to note that Sanskrit 
muaoulines in a form their feminines both in d and in I } and as 
the rules for the adoption of the one or the other termination 
are somewhat intricate, dicticnary-makers in most cases add 
the jirafyaya In brackets: to wit, TU{, or ^ when the fem. ia 
in i, ^^when it is in 

In Taisamae this su£z, of course, remains, as “worship,” 
thought,” end the like. In Tadbhavas it is invariably 
shortened to a, which is, as before noted, mute for praotical 
purposes in all the languagea except Sindhi. This suppression 
of the long vowel k, in cases where a dochle consonant pr^ 
cedes, compensated for in the usual way by the lengthening of 
the preceding vowsL A few instances have been given in 
Yol I. p. 232; but as the question is really one of the forma¬ 
tion of the stem, it will be better to give a full list iu this place; 
and as the words now quoted are of very frequent occurrence, 
the exhibition of a considerable number will bo msful, for the 
eake of the individual words as much as for the rule itself. For 
our grammaT-writere, being more of the rule-of-thumb sort of 
people than philologiste, have, especially in Marathi, been much 
exercised on thie point, in their endeavours to account fbr the 
fact that the majori^ of these words arc femLoine. They seem 
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to consider t^at tbs final conaonant boa been tbe deciding 
element in the matter, and lay down, or attempt to Lay down, 
rolee for each letter; ae, for instance, that final z is femiiujic a nd 
final z maaculine, endently not being aware tbat neither z nor 
Z have anything to do with tbe matter, but that the words in 
which thoae letters now appW as finals are deriTed from Skr. 
words ending in A, which has been absorbed, leaving the pre* 
ceding oonsonant, no matter what it be, as a fioal; and tho 
cause of theae words being feminine is not any peculiarity in* 
berent in the oonsonant, whioh has now, m it were by aooident, 
become final, but rcaulte from the words having been feminine 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit. For the rule bolds good for the 
modem Aryan group, as well as for their Romanos and Toutonio 
cousins, that tbe gender of the anoient mother apescb is faitb* 
fully preserved, in spite of all changes. In German much of 
the difficulty whioh foreigners experience in detemining tbs 
gender of nouoi would be removed wore they better acquainted 
with tbe forms of the Old High German. Gender waa, in the 
older language, easily recogoisablo from tbo form and method 
of declension of tbe word itself. When once wo know the fhll 
Old German isfiexion of a subetantive, we can have no farther 
doubt as to its gander. In our modem speech, however, these 
marks of gender have to a great extant been worn away and 
obliterated. Oompare, for instance, 'der Dom’ (aaso.) and 
' das Horn' (neuter), ‘ der Wind' and ' das Land/ ‘ der Vogel’ 
and * die Nadel,’ etc., with the Gothic equivalents iAavm-u^ and 
*A4urn, OMd-s and Attui, and futAia, 'der Same’ (or 

Samen), * die Stande * and ' das Ends,’ with tbe 01d*High« 
German samo, tivda, tnfC ^ In the same way in the modem 
Aryan languages, our doubt as to why {fAni should be maeculine 
and 6A4 feminine is removed when we look back to the Sansloit 
tUmUoi and vArtA respectively. It would be well if thoee who 

^ £«7Mt Uhrh^ i. vol. L p. 44S. Csttpsn eke ibs 

of tlu Ootbic daoIsaBtoai e( p. M of tbo oooo TOlasie. 
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write oor Indiazi Dicdocaries for tie would put the original 
word la a bracket for our g’nldenoe. Uuibrtun&tel^ they do not 
usually know tbe original themselTee. 

My list, wbioh is only a apedmon, aad by no means ex> 
hanatlTe, is as follows; it consists of 8kr. femininas in d, 
irraapeotiTe of the p>viyaytu by which they ate considered by 
natiTS grammarians to be formed: 

Skr. ^9f4T *'voel * H. 9r>T, P. 9* ^*T> but 0.li n. 

Bkf. ^ '‘bedseMdH. qrZ> fSTZ, P- S. n, 0. M. 

Skr. i^VT ‘'ijusM,; H. P. S. id,. O. 

Skr.tnvr “shadow,'’ H. ^1, P, |ft, 

8kr. '•leg,*' H. sUTt, 0. M. id., P- MV, S. 

Skr. ftrjT “cangue/' H. P. 0. M. id., 6.1^. 

Skr.^^T H.^. 

Skr. jfm “vlM,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. '‘slwp,” P. id., t. fd'f. Q. M. 

Skr.d^ '^psla.'' li. 4^, OM*K. P. 4^, also aad ts (ha 

rrtt 4^. 

Old Hindi confoimds V and thus Ohand writes: 

4ft WTfsi W 4tT k 
4Vfn sffTtT ■ 

** 'Wbc knows, 0 mother 1 the pua of a boirsa woman ? 

The dart of a riral wife pierces the body! ‘’—Pr. Ji. i. 178< 

Skr. Vnrr ''motberi'* Old^H. 4tlS, as lu the IJoe above quoted, ordU 
BKUyETT. intend ?n3. >■■■ ■■- 

Skr- IfimX “gariaad,'’ M. and 0. HRE. F 

Skr. 1^7 " a^hei,” H. P. O- M. Id., S. *• ? 

Skr. TJSX “widow," H. XH. Q. U. 0. B, id., Bf Tli (see 

m I. p. »!)). 

Skr.^ “slreak,* P. G. id., H. . 
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TLe flinHhi me&iu tbo first ttreak of down on tLe clieeks 
of a young map, aud piny be derirsd from in the w o f 
sense that the Persian end Urdu poets use ** in the 
senee of wbiakers or moostache. Thus, to take an iUustiation 
from a popular Indian poet, Wall says: 

^ S5* cJT* i/ 

The noustaobo fean the mimr, 

As the thief thus the wstchmao." ^ 

Skr. Iran ■borne,” H. wm, O- M. O. aoil id., F. Wm. 9. 

T]je tom Vran aise io eomuM use. 

Skr. mmr ”kiek,” H. WW. B. 0. M. 0. id., ?. Wm. B. B. 
aJio wre. 

Skr. *'reU)," H. Aud so Id all. 

f ^ friptaj VT >m ^ B 

"When Frithirlij tbs King turned rein, 

The hearess stood etiU, the eertU tromblsd, sad the sartb-serpeat.'’ 

—Obtad, jy. i^. IS. as. 

is for "heaven,^* f^NiH-STsm '‘sky,” 

" earth,” " falling to pieces,” and imt is the ear- 

pent Sheebp^a, who sapporta the earth on bis bead; or we 
may froka VT to be separated parts of a compound 

V^irni “ the eartb-eerpent.”) 

Skr. “speech/ H. Tffl, P. G. ii» M. also, but rare, 8. 

Skr. (h*dn “(sgU marmetos,'’ H. iN< P« U. B. 0. U. 

Skr. IfWT “ked,” Old-H- TOT. ?. id., 0. M. 

^ Fags S, Uu 13, of U. Osroia ds TMf7'i bwmtifhl sd id e a of Wah (Ptf% 1334). 

a 
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8kr. ^TTtn “bill," H- P. 0- “• ^TT®' ? 

ITTW* 

skr. ftr^rr "8toa«.'* H. p. firas* 5- ftr. m. b- 


o.ftgs- 


Thifl word ia the modera lia^gea u generall 7 reetrioUd to 
the meooing of a pwuUarly shaped flat eione on which epioeo 
are ground for the native diah ‘‘cuny." In Sindhi, however, 


it Buaoe a brioh.' 


9kr- ^ "elephant’s trunk," H. P. S. ’ 

0. D. 0. 0. else nod « 

9kr. "evenlflf," H. P 9. but |lsc f 

0 . M. W., »- 0. ., • 


Nearly all of the words in the above list retain the feminine 
gender throughout all the languages; but this point will bs 
more fuBy dwelt on in the next chapter {see $ 36). 

Besides words of tile class given above, there ia an extremely 
numerous qIm * consisting of abstract nouns, which nay be 
formed at will from infinitives of all verbs 'by dropping the 
final syllable, and they then convey the sense inherent in 
the verb. Thus in Hindi sttt^T “ to beat,” and inx " » 
ing.” Thus they say ^ i^T me a 

great beating.” It would not be correct to say that these 
abetraot nouns were derived foom the Infinitive; on the contrary, 


in rcepeot of formatiou, they stand on the same level with it. 
The original Sanskrit root for instanoe^ forms two nouns; 
by adding ^ (^) it forme the abstract “pain,” and by 
adding or (ipi) it forms “the act of paining”; 
from the former' we grt vtw “ pain,” from the latter, 

“ to pain,” mfinitive of the verb.^ 


< S«« 4 S, feaunifiM la ak. 
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Sora« of ibo .commonor pEurs of irorda hero \te set 
down. 

H iad! " » Uat.” 

.. tr9" ft nioning," '• to I'pn-" 

„ " SB mr,\ 

„ ^ 4 TWnj,” ^ITT " to ascend,” 

„ X79 “4 iwpping-,’ ^7^1 “to be stopped.** 

It is these ftbstnot nouns which ere used with & long lUt 
of auxUieiy Torbs to melco the compoand verbe so common in 
all tho seven languages^ os ^nx ^VPTT '*to kill,’’ ^ 

*• to mount upon a seat/' and tho liko. In Sindbi all tho verbs 
ar^oapebls of being used as abstraot nouns tho rejection 
of tbs final sellable of tho infinitive: as in these instances ftnm 
Trumpp.’ 

inkflftilDwi,” errtj^ W u awak*." 

^ “ psrdnn,*’ ?! •• to psrdoo.’* 

m “ strenifth.’* " to be itroog.** 

In Marathi also there are numerous abstraot nouns of this 
sort) with which maj^ he joined tho corresponding words in 
Oujaraci. 

M. m}9[ •< sdliorenee/’ “ to ndhert." 0. sod WT^ ■ 

STT^fulloese,” “toflU.* ^ htJ* 

H ’«T^*‘motJon,” ^T^“tomo?e” TWTj. 

>rr»“nioalog," (poet). 

Instances may also be found in quantities in tho other Ian* 
guagesi but it is unnocessary hers to adduce them. The 
formation of these abstract nouns in some oases ueceesitatea 
the lengthening of the radical vowel of the root, and in cases 
where that vowel is * or u, it is changed into the guna vowel. 


^ StTtiAi Gra mm ar, p. 4S. 
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TbU procMs » score clearl 7 seen m Slndhi than in the oelier 
Uo^agoa; tbiu wa bay^— 

" aDateliingi* " to snotoh.” 

ifW “ error,*' " W orr.” 

Thus also in Hindi, where the yerh vnnrr oorresponda to an 
abstract noun fTRr. and ^mnx to *9T«f; to and 

to ^ 1 uual in these languages, there are very 

many of these abstract nouns vhioh it is difficult to trace baoh 
to any Sanskrit rootthe prineiple, however, is the same in all: 
when ocoe established in the popular mind, it was by degress 
extended to words in which it had no basiooes to appear. 

• 

{ 12. The group of stoos ending in i consists principally 
of i, ni, and ii. The former added to verbs composes abstracts 
or appellatives; but the fiuel short» is in most oases rejected in 
the modem languages, except Sindhi. Thus, taking all three 
suffixes together: 

SUf. *irf!T “Am," H. M. 0. id.. P. ^nt, B. TXfm sud 

0 . fiirVB for . 

Shr- flfw "hurt.” H. fT»f, 8. fTfil. 0 . id. and fT^, M. gTtl. 

fikr. tjfif "wrlh ” P' W* an'l S. tjt, 0, 

1 ^, tfra. M. B. 0. id. eud 1 ^. 

Skr. " night," H. P. 0. M. id, 8. , B. 0. ’Sjft and ^. 

6ee also examples in Tot I. p. 310, os and 

the liha 

8kr. ”Goog,* H. and m Iq all, hot 8. (m.). 

Sbr. 8nf^ "eMto,” H. and so lo all, hut S. B. 0. eCTf^. 

fikr. "memory,” H. P. -ffXji. 

Bkr. “opinion,” H. art, P. Id., aod lo Ic all, though Xif?l U utod 
la UteAtore. 
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la tiufl clws aUo the gender depende upon that of the 
Satie^rit» and ^ nothing to do inth the consonant which ma^ 
happen to be left final hj rejection of the Towel. 

In Sindhi there la a olaes of worda, not very extenaiva, 
formed with the auffis H, which expreaaee ahatraot nouns, 
Laving also a verb of the same meaning. Trumpp'a instances 
(Gr. p. 49) are t 

• < expense, '* vseli *• to spea d.” 

“ pUftsure," Wtir^ “ to ptSMO.** 

"rtalifien," „ “» «ait” (Old-H. 

Bo also the double nounWrnrfH mfH (lit43rally, ‘^coming and 
going^'boome and oxpenditure.” 

In the other langoagea the short final ♦ ii generally reacted; 
when retdned, it ia mostly lengthened to (. An example of tho 
former ie the ourioua H. word wm or jm, whioh now moane 
•• brokerage/’ " oommiseion/’ This oocurs in Ohand. I. 3, in the 
form WinfH, and with the meaning probably of " increase.” 
There is no modern verb from which it con he derived; but it 
is perhaps to be ref en^ to the Skr. root r^, to increase,” 
through a form In the other languages the oo rreepofl dmg 

word is 8, Wfn (/), Cl- (/), M. 0. B. 

With long I we have— 

H. P. “prtflh’* “rise of pr1c«/’ from *‘to rise/ M. 

O, “rUo,” “•dvsflee,” i. ^ffH. 0. waf^» ^4. 

H. OTTt “ssseMinoot.* from ^TtlWT bo stttched,” H. «- 

(y.) "lotimscpt* 8.B. 0. wntfif* Wlfin* 

••movomwl.* from "to move," M. id. 'Moflueoes." 

P. " eastern,” “hshU,” 0. wwfil* B- 

H. P. " soldofoeot,' from iraWT" to dwell,” M. , O.iRfft. 
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S. with CoUUy UDCftJIed for anusuarA nod noftebm; of Tf to 

proUftUly isdue«d by « bdirf that the word wee Cbe femioioa of tbe preeeac 
puticipio BCtiver 01 Ib Euglieh “ o dwellbag/’ 0. , B. id. 

S. >T^ dUlpg,* '‘oompletJoB,** from l^Tyn " w H. 

JT^, 0. id., s. H#, 0. B. arflT* ' 

TL$ words of this fonn are not, howovor, univorsaliy oom- 
poeod by tho addition of tbo suffix fif; for instanoo, H. VTtft 
"the earth,” ie from Skr. wft'^ supporter." This 
suffix is commonly, but erroneously, added to Persian words, ee 
"dedoiency," from ^ "Ises." Sere may alio be loeo* 
tioced those two exoeeslv^y common Talgarisme ‘'jdiH" and 
so perpetually in the mouths of the lower classes. 
PanecuH, moaniog "protection,” "favour/' is used inetead of 
the ooneot Persian panmah, and is perhapt doriTod from 
the participle partcaala, "protected." But "/defi/’ which 
is need instead of tipAda, " more/’ defies snalysie; and 1 
bare never heard any attempt to account for it: it is perhaps 
in eome way corrupted from liyAdait. 

The labial vowel is found throagbout every branch of these 
languages in strict parallelism to the palatal, hero also it is so; 
there are steme in v, nu, and ru. They present, however, no 
particularly noteworthy peculiaiitlM. Common examples are 
as follows i 

Skr- ‘^1 drcp," H. P. 8. Jft, lt^, M. 

6kr. trr^ ‘‘wiDd," b. tt^, o. m. o.^, 

8.P. S|T^. 

Bkr. wnr "arm." H. P. B. id, o. M; id. sad WTV* 

B. 0. 

I Tulftflj oMd for ‘'niutia; m i nfiaunt,” "so^Sfinx ia i ssrriM,** wiOx 
wb«B UMd of tits persoD «bo bU«e or ragtgw tbs leldifir, sod wUb ^tWT 
wh«D ipMUof of tb« ooUiMr toswol/. 
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The general rule for these group* U thai the fioal ehort 
.yovel ie in a majority of caaee rejected by all the langoi^ee 
except 8indlu; and when zeteiBed» is goDerally lasgtheoed. 
Oaeee oeciu Ixl irhloh i is eabetituted for w, aa ia 6i>uf< for vindit. 
Of the oommon eufEx ^ or vnj, I treat in i 16, becauae there 
are some peouliaritioa in iu use vhioh render it both uncertaia 
in origin and partial in application. Ifone of these euffixee are 
used in the modem languages as additions to verbal roots, so 
that thsy do not corns under the head of genuine modern 
primaries. 


I IZ. As in the case of trordi ending with the short vovels 
of tbo labial and palatal organs, there is a tendency to lengthen 
in order to proservs tbem, it is natural that tbo nouns ending 
in the correepoDdicg long vowels should, as a rule, retain them. 
Long is the tormination of a number of difierent rlniiiwi. 
which will be detailed in { 28 (1), and in tbs next obeptar 
(see Ohap. IL | 33), where the subject comes more fully 
under discussion with rsforenoe to gender. Long 9 is ropre* 
seated in 


0kr. Vi'«wlfe,‘' H. P- M. 8. D. 0. n. 0. 
; tbeu three, belsg csreleii of queoticr. shortoo the vcwsl. 


The monosyllable ^ “oyebrow," undergoes oonsidwable 
changes, as H. P. tffg. S, in&oduoes its favourite i in 
while 0., on the other hand, inserts tt in 0. Vj, 
M. and aro probably derived from some fonnadva 
rather than from itsell ^ ” earth,” has been iUasOatad 
above, under (| 12). 


114. The termination of a large class of nouns in Sanabit, 
where it is preceded by ?r, represents an older fonn the T 
of which, though rejected in the Sanskrit nominative still snr- 
vivee in such Old-Eindi fonns os 117711^.“ a doer,” and is found 


^6 
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in b 31 tbd oblii^ue casee of tko Sanskrit noun. At p. 165 of 
Vol. 1. these words were somewhat oursoril^ noticed. It m&j 
therefore be as well to examine the whole subject more fuU^ 
here. 

As the noun in all the modern bnguagea takce its form from 
the QominatWe cue of Stvnskrit, and omits entirely the gram- 
narian’e fiction of a aeparato hue-form, it would be expected 
that in ibis class of eteme the groundwork would be the 
nomkatiye in d, as vh; but this is the case, striotly speak¬ 
ing, only in Tataamas. The largo and important clau of 
words denoting rela^ooship and prcfeesions exhibits numerous 
didsreat forms. 

In Prakrit there are several systems; the simplest and com¬ 
monest is the inbitltution of Aro for ft, as husband,'’ 

&kr. In this oaeo the Prakrit merely perpetuates the true 
old Aryan nominative, rejecting the oomption which has 
taken plood in olasiioal Sanskrit into fi. From the analogy 
of the cognate forms in allied languages we see this, as Latin 
ciaibr, Greek Swrijp, which postulate a 8kr. dAtAr; the final o 
in Pr. arises from its custom ot requiring a vowel-ending, which 
leads it to attach a vowel to Skr. nonns ending in a oonsonant 
(Tar. iv. 6, 8), or to reject tbe final consonant itself. From 
this &nn arises the Old-Emdi form quoted above, still 

in u * in modem Panjabi 

Prakrit follows the Sanskrit in shortening the vowel in tbe 
familiar and much used words donoting relationship, 
“father,” “brother,” “son-m-Uw,” which stand 

for WTTOf^, respsotively, as is shown by their 

making in the other cases fvriXHf not tuni etc. Thus also, 
while Lat. has daiAr, daiArmy it bos patAr, ^atrm ; and Greek 
but wor^o, and ; Prakrit hoe 

fnirt, (Tar. v. 46). In these words, how¬ 
ever, there is also the contracted form and this 

ie apparently the* only form permissible in the corresponding 
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fe ^uu ne “motLer,” wiiich makes itTOT. This 

Utter !9 the form in use ia Pali, as fvm, »ITm, Ht?!T.‘ In the 
obli<]ue cases cornea out a fotm in u, thus 

No». Plurel for Skr. • 

Io»rr. SItjg. H^nrx „ 

Loc. Plgrsl tng •* (V«r. t. Sd). 

This rule is not extended hy Yararuolxi to noana of relation- 
ship, though in Fall the w form occurs in the genitive sing, and 
plnr. as WT|yw,* pi. f^, V(V^, eto- 

There are then in the medieval or Prakrit stage throe typea 
of this oUas of Douni: first, (hat in Atv, shortened in nouns 
of rslationsbip to are; second, that in dj third, that in u. 
No one of theee forms rum through the Thole series, or is 
found in every oaas of the nouQ> except perhaps the first. 
When discussing the phonetio ohsngca of V (ToL I. p. 15d), 
it was shown that (hough this vowel migrates into u but rarely, 
and principally in words which already have a labial consonant 
adjoining or prooeding the vowel, yet, that in the modem, and 
probably to a great extent in the mediaval languages also, it 
was often pronounced as ru, so that wo might expect to find 
this formation in u somewhat common in the modem Isngnages. 
The Pali forms pitu^ Mtv, etc., may thus he taken ave 
arisen from piiru, the vulgar proannoiation of though it is 
also possible to derive them fromj^ifezru, shortened from pitero. 
This latter derivation is, however, rendered less probable hy the 
fact that Pali has this nominative in w for words which retain 
the older; and fuller form dro, os kaiiu, ict ‘•doer;" 
for tfi^ ruler/' where the eliedon of the long vowel* would 
seem to be too violent a supposition. 

' Qrasuaiii* Pill» it EseeSfua pw. U. % Soeast, rovrael iiulifBa, axft wr. 
vqI. p. 230. ll u Eaco^ua'i mcov^ cha(. on nouiu, nle <9. 

* IKii.iO. 
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In tlx9 modem lAoguoges the lormiafttion u oi^ia common. 
Ssemples are: 

8Uf. ftrH “Ckth«r»'’ P. S. ocotklonallj ia 01d*H. 

8kr. "tooiLer” P. *TO, ?rt^, ant* ’TT, 8. JTT^- 
. Skr. VTJ “brother,” P. 8. ITT^, M. VV9. 

Skr. ir| “jffiindtoB," M. »nKi K. artTft* 

The other howerer, h&ye ^ in some oeaea, as in 

H« *nt. etc. The word for a “ barber” may be intro- 

duood hero. In classical Skr. its form is but this is said 

to be from an older form virf^ for (^iTTf^), agent of 

causal of in the souse of " to cleanse.”^ It becomes arr^ 
In M.. but in all the other languagee, except B. and 0., 
which retain the form airfbw. Herathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
are> it will be seen, the languagee which mostly affect this form 
in u. Hisdi gocerally exhibits that in < or 6 . It is followed in 
most in the word below. Skr. “ worshipper,” H. ^iO> 
and so in ell, M. also ’^T^, and S. JVtO* ^be latter is 
referred by Trumpp, erroneously as I think, to the suffix dru 
(see % 16). The Prakrit form would, wo may suppose, be 
or 

This is again one of those oases whsre confusion arises from 
tbre^or four different pratyayas, whose forms were (^uite 
distinct in Sanskrit, hcTing by pbonetio changes all come to 
haTs the same form in the modem languages. Thus a word 
ending in w or d may either come &om the pratyaya u, as 
Hru, “a doer,” or horn uia, as kOd, ‘'cutter,” or ^om 6^, 
as “watchful,”»or from rs ss ndtH, “grandson.” It is 

not possible in each cose to decide which of these terminations 
is the true one; and in many cases it may be safely asserted, that 


^ Id tU tilt osrtoMiuG* of tlu Slsda nli^oa is the preMOt ds; s pnlisaioiry 
•ksvit; bf A$ btrbtr U a nMwtsrf pvt of «lw pvrifisatioQ TtUcb oiwt be uodor* 
lose bf tile Mlebreot 
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w 07 come to \ie considered the osuel termmeUon &r e 

lerge dees of vords of egency» the Yulgftr t&cked it on to ell 
sorts of words, as was seen a few pages back in the case of Q. 

where it is added on to the foreign word , withoat 
tmj regard to the hybrid nature of the word thus produced. 
This hsbit is common to afl Ungocges, and may be paralleled 
by instances in our own, as " staryation," where a Latin termi* 
nation has been imoeremoaiously tacked on to a Teutcmio verb 
“ starve ” (M. H. G. ttirben). It will not he necessary therefore 
to pursue thia question any further. 

In the majority of instanoee the modem languages hare 
formed words of this class from the Sanakrit aom. in d, and in 
theae oaaes there is nothing remarkable to notice. Buoh words 
are for the most part Tatsamns, and do not therefore enter into 
the ourrent speech of the people very largely. 

$ 15. The dissyllabio suffixes in Skr. are aihu, and ith^u. 
The first does not seem to have left sny traces in primary stems, 
though under Tarious modifications it appoars as the foundation 
of secondary stems in several languages. 

The second, dfu, is extremely common, both as a primary and 
aeooodary. An allied suffix is dm, and from the close oonnexicn 
between the two, it comee to peas tbat a fbim with a oe^ral / 
is in general use in the dialects which possess that letted Is* 
stanocs Of primary words, according to the view of the Indian 
grammarians, are the following; though they seem to make into 
.^imaries, by deriving them from almoet imaginary verbe, many 
*WOTda which are strictly secondariee derived from noons. As I 
saod before, it is not worth while to stick very closely to thia 
division. 

H. s. o- 

B. 0. {»»)• 

«memfol,” H.B.P.0.sad . U. 

/ G. id., S. 
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llis termiAation ia of f^quont ocourrenco, and is ona of tiioas 
▼hicK &TO att&cliad to all Borto of vorda, without regaid to* 
origio. Tbo oomDon, and ofW noticed rule bolda good her* 
also, that whan a people bave once got to foel that a oertaui 
termination oarriea a certois xnaaning, tbey extend its use to all 
words in their language. Ihue, fVom modem verbal roots ooioe 
the following: 

Vtrbnl root '* qunrrel /* H. fjSJ'f qanrrslMm t" M. 0. , 

P. B. 0- ^ITTT^- 

VerUal root n; "fts?,** H. “ fcfti*foI." 


BindH Be usual, changes ^ to r: 




“ pedlsr," verb ^ seek* 


'*couen>carder,” „ ftsf^^'toonrd. 


Marathi ie partioularly riob in words of this type, euob as 
"pitiful,** verb oiow." 

"Itthliig,* „ WT^ "to !teh* 

A long string of them will be found under seooodaiy formations. 

The third suffix, tsAnu, is of very rare ooourrence evon in 
Sanskrit, and 1 have not observed any words whiob 
referred to it in tbe modem languages. 

With regard to and there ie also Tory little 

to be said, Tbe first three are similar in trastment. Masculines 
of this stem form their nomiastiTe in d, neuters in a, tbo modem 
languages accept the nom. as their type. Thus THPC “hing," 
nom. which is the form in use in all the modoma In- 
stanoee are: 


8kr. snxisj^" Lsme,*' aoio. HI*?, H. afTSt, aad soir all, 

Bkr. Bnnt "Wrto,"oocn. SRJ, H, P. WBnt. 

Skr. "feelJTBj,* no®. H. ?. B. 0. id, M. 0. 

8. 
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8kr. nom. ^WT. H. *ud so hu til 

8kr. ''akin,” nom. H. nod u b oil. 

ekr. SY1V("Iove,” nnm.^, H.^, ood go IqaU. 

Kouns in form tlaeir nomm&tive in in vliioli they are 
regularly followed hy the* modeme. As this suffix will be 
more fully diaoussed in ssTeral other places, I omit ipstan <ies 
from this section. 

I 16. The stems, or themes, or bsses, for all three terms 
are used by Tarioas authors, hitherto discussed, are all dietioctly 
trao^bls to Sanskrit itcxos. Cut there are iu ttie modern 
languages, with their rich and varied deTolopment, numerous 
classes of nouns whose tenniixaCiocs point to a common source, 
which yet cannot always be distinctly referred, in a manner 
admitting of no doubt, to either s Sanskrit or Prakrit original. 
Others again there are, which, though they can in some in* 
stances be brought back to Sanskrit, are only of partial appUca* 
^oa, being found in some languages, and not in others. It 
must bo remembered that it is only in oao lasgusge out of the 
group that any attempt has yet been made to classify or analyse 
these formations. In the rest the grammarians simply give 
roles for the deolension of nouns, without troubling themsalves 
to explain how the body of the word was formed. Only in 
Sindhl have the valuable labours of Dr. Trumpp put ms in a 
position to understand the formation of the noun in this least 
known of all the group. Often from this exhaustive work light 
has shone into all the languages, and 1 cannot too often or too 
fully acknowledge my obligations to it. It follows, however, 
from what I have just said, that it is impossible at present for 
any one writer to carry out to the full the somewhat minute 
system of olasaidoation that has been observed in the foregtong 
easily recogniaed classes. The Indian languages In this respect 
fully eetablish a right to be considered the equals of their 
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Botnanoe iti the number, TuUt)^, end expressiTeaesi 

of the donvfttivod whiob the^ have formed oat of tbeir own 
natiTe roeourow. Froquotitl 7 , too, they hare adopted a form 
of noun from Baaekrit, and fiadiog it useful and coQTaoient, 
have extended tbe principle to their own Tadljhava or Deeaja 
verba 60 that we know them ool^ to be prira&riee from the 
existence of such verba. All the ibnse that 1 have as yet oome 
aoroM I now group together in this secdoa. 

(1). t, ia affixed to causale to denote ‘'the wages or cost of 
doing anything/' 


Hlnai “to iraih," ceiuel V^wm* Mm. VtfUt “of 

ivf.” M* 

Hlnil! “to ctirry," osnial 'frWPn, nom. ‘'«oat of 


corrl*^.” 

HIdJI ^ZWt “to twlit rope*;' ctui. WZ}^> eom. “bire for 

meklnf ropos.” 

HI 0 i\ 1TVWT “ to beet out/' csoi. TfriffTr t'otn. JJ1|^ “ bin fur reoki og 
brastniou of gold eod » 11 ter.” 

^ Writers on Marathi grammar tell us that this fbtm ie only 
uh^ in words of Hiadi origin; but it may fairly bo doabted if 
theup he in Marathi any suob thing os a word of Hindi origin* 
Moleewortb^^lthough be sometimes inoloees in brackets the 
oorrosponding Hindi word after a Marathi one^guarda hie 
readers against supposing that the Hindi word is the original, 
and tells us that be merely puts down the Hindi, because it is 
tbe same as the Marathi, leaving it an open question which 
is the original. It is. more consonant with what we know 
of the relatione between these languages to suppose that, both 
formed thm words indepsndently from the Prakrit. This view 
is further strengthened by tbe fbot that a similar form exists 
in more or less Ikequenoy in all the languages of the family, 
except Sindhi, which expresses the idea of “wages” or “ax* 
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pensM" by a form in or m montionod in § 6. 

Ban^ali and Oriya Iuto numeroua infitanooa of form, u 
Ttfrr^ " oost of carriaga," but in 0., from somo foxgatfuln^ 
of the original meaning, we often bear tbe phocetio expreaaion 
^ or TtViX Panjabi sometimea inseru a 

owing to tbe existence of tbla eomirowel in ita causal, and tbe 
same praotico prevails in rustic Hindi, as ^T^iTT or “to 

graae oattleP. H. or “ wages of a berdsman 

or sbepberd;*' P. TTT^ “cost of pulling down a building,” 
from gwpTT “ to demolisb; ” fiwnt “ wages for grinding," from 
" to cause to griul," and many others. ^ also ex* 
bibite numerous words of this type, but also oxpressVibe idea 
by a form in , tbe IT of which arisea from V, aa in “to 
find," H. xnw (Skr. tn^)- In “ wagea of a berds- 

man," tbo older form would be which is analogous Co 

tbe Sindbi form in mentioned above. 

(2). ^ is employed after cuueals to denote an act ctf any kind, 
and is frequently written tf. In many cases tbe sense would 
point to a derivation from tbe simple verb, and in tbcse cases 
we must treat tbe tannination os ’VR9, and derive it by means 
of tbe Skr. or the 7T of which ia preserved in 

Sindbi,. but changed into "Z according to the genius of that 
language, and takes a feminine in I, probably from the u having 
been regarded as tbe ordinary Sindbi maeo. non. of a*eteme, 
and hot, as iC really is, an organic portion of tbo aufSa. Siodbi, 
however, in a few instances, r^^ecU the Z, thus coming more 
into conformity with the other languages. 

V«rUs) root ^TZm “ stop." H. WZWn> P* WfUfra, 9. U., 0. WZm. 
M. id. sod ^«14|4|. 

Verbal root^^ “pulf,” H. P. 

Verbal root arar “cauw to melt," H. P. 

Verbal root ftrar “rob," H. 
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VerbiO pool ‘‘rtifV’ (mUv«)> H. P- Wl^.* 

Verb«}root ^ '*MC«od,’' H. '‘act of •teeiidlBg;,~'<‘Tlae,” P. 

S. U., G. H!|v4l9, M. id., bnC rare. 

VerbAl ro« cause to fraie,” H. 0- ^XT* 

Verbal rootf^qt *‘to cooceiJ," H. 

VerbrJ root " fbll,” *' allglit,” H. “ eoeampln^ronod,* F. G. 

id., U. id, i»B<l BTR * 

Vsfbel KiotfUBl “besold;’ H, “iaU,” 0 . 

Formatloiifl of this olaes are bo conmoa in Hindi, tliat ii may 
be oaid tb&t erery verb in the looguago may give riee to luob a 
oouo. »y are lees common in the other laoguagee. Is 
Sindhi Che ezamplee, beBidee tboee given above, are 
‘‘latroundlAg’/* verb “to lurrouBd.’* 

“ jingliuff,* „ “ to jlngls." 

I „ I. ^ ufrtigm «to bum." 

Owing to the foci that Sindhi, when it omite the os 
writes the £s&l vowel ae it is at timoi 
difficult to diatinguish words of this olasa from those derived by 
the suffix oj noted in | d (4). The only dieCinotlon is that 
the latter class makes the u long. In Gujarati, where the die- 
tinotion between long and short u is very seldom oheorved, the 
difficulty of distinguishing is still greater. Fortunately, how* 
ever, G. fr^^uently wntee words of the present close, like H., 
with % They are not very common in G. Besides those given 
above, I find also~^ 

" dekrolaatios," '‘cwtatoty," wb j “ to determlas.*' 

“ ilIrriDg up (a quarrel) " „ “ «* stir up." 

' In ip«dal MOM of a siwnn of laadi oripaall/ •• rauob ca mid be plougbad la 
a duf, ibon Ae bnUocSu taruMf at aacb end ot tbi fsmv, aiueb 4f wo of^lliB word 
in neb ojprunoaa w "a dayj liua of irorkj" a ghimiit votild^ ‘'a 
tam of tbe plough," 
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This ternunotiozi is rars in Marathi, though' ths syllahls 
XT7 is usod in the fonnatioa oi secondary Torbs ; and it seems 
also foreign to the genius of B. and 0. The few Tvords that are 
to be fonnd appear to haye been borrowed in oompamtiyely 
modem times from Hindi, suoh ea B. ^TT^> 0. ‘'on 

attack/' H. ; and 0,, as in the instances 
given above, generally drops the final ^ or 

(8).,Prpbahly oonneotcd with the losSmentiondd is the very 
oommon irindi form in with allied fonas 

The loot that many of these words imply sounds of various 


kinds lias led to the supposition that they arise from expound* 
ing the verb with the noun " noise,” “sound,” hut tbis w 


not altogether probable. It might rather be conjeeturod that 
the process is j\iet the revorBa, and chat "WfZ is a mere ono- 
mitopoatio word derived from the termination, on aooount of its 
having some resemblance to the sound. Tbs word is used to 


express principally light and repeated noises, se “tap'tsp,” 
" pit-a-pat,” and tbo like. The two forms, that with ^ h&d Uiat 
with V, often exiet in the same word. Instances are— 


Hkdl f cagW J fg “s?/|iperinesi,'’ flg9W7»IT mum to 

“rrelfuksK,’ ftrfffVn»n “W vw?" “ileblng,” 

“ te U«Ij 5 * V ^ X ^ fZ “ coofusieo,” WITTWT " to be coefowd;” 
“meJUng.” ^(WT1!T”» faclivo); 

ipleodour,*' WWliTVIT “U C"ues to gUlter}*’ “pliJUng." 

•i » pl«l» ?’ " louclj,* ^STT “to too€h j- Unkllvg," 

^W^*IT»TT "to tlokJe;" "whlolflg," "to wWoe," 

-yfret i“ "stooping," “to stoop." “flottor- 

5og,” HWTTWTfZ“erIekIJftg,’' Hd^ TTfZ “tlngilog,” WiTKWTfW “ d)»b- 
bleg,'' ore sU formed fiom verbs of tbe sane S'luoii. 

There is a very large class of these words in Hindi, both in 
'^at oaid &teaC, os well as oontracted into WT7, os 
.f/breakage,'' from “to cause to break.” These forma 
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all run into ono anothor to so groat an oxtont tKat it is very 
difficult to draw tbo lino botween them. Thus from ^f{HI 
“to explain/’ we have “the act of explaining/’ but oleo 

i.9. with the same meaning. The origin 

of these fbnne boiog uaknown to t^e m oases, it was natural that 
they should oonfiuo any two of them which had at all a eimilar 
sound. Moreorer there is some obscurity about the exact deri¬ 
vation of this and the preceding form in witw. The presenoo 
of long 4 does not iiece«&rily prove that those words aro taken 
from the causal verb in all coses. In some instances ths sense 
leads to ^ derivation from the simple verb, as in WYTW. 
which corns from tnr*n« rospeotlvslyi and not from 

Wf|ill, The long vowel must thsroforo bo assigned to 

the suffix> and in coses whsro tho word has> on account of its 
meaning, to be referred to the causal, it appears that the two 
bog vowels, that of tho verbal root and that of tho suffix, have 
coalesced into one, without aoy further longtheniag. 

Panjabi posssssee a great number of words of this triple form, 
mostly identioal with Hindi, as 

From the peculiar softness of Panjabi articulation, tho f in tho 
sooond form would be very indistinctly heard, so that, writing 
according to sounds, the third form would represent more cor-, 
reotiy than the others the spokon word. Thus the numeralH 
71, WTfZ 72, 73, vfVrZ 74, and the rest, sound 

generally ikdt, bdt, chttut. ZJTTT “fatber-inOaw” is in 
meet dietricts wurd. The Hindi-speakiog people, on the con¬ 
trary, pronounce the t generally very clearly and distinctly, 
perhaps rather overdoing it; so that they would naturally 
retain the forms in wni[7, and in the eaetom Hindi area 
where Panjabi prefers the shortened form ^IT?. 

Sindhi does not appear to have any words of this form, but 
instances of a similar and possibly conneoM form will be found 
in §20. (JujaatihaewiTO, ^IRrz,andi»R,IdonotfindwrrfZ. 

Of the former, instancea are and “ fiction^" 
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i ‘'to loalce;" Mif iqd “affection,” ^TfT^ "to love;” of the 
lattor, ^^417 “ brilliancy, ” ^WTTZ mi incorrect spoiling of 
, ^WKXZ “confoaion,” WW^TTZ “muddle” “abuddar- 

ing,” “ tingling,” etc., from verba of aimikkr form. 

Maratbi gonorally followfrtvays of its own in tbe numeroue 
forma of derivativee in wbtcb it abounds; in tbe present ineUnoe, 
bowever, it is found to be to a limited cxteut in accordance 
with Hindi. The olaea of words which I am at present di^ 
cussing appears in M. with the terminations V?, ^ITZ; 
tflZr and ocosaionolly ^rT 2 T> Konns of this class arc both pri¬ 
mary and secondary; the termination, once ostabiishod, baring 
been estonded by the vulgar to all sorts of words. This free- 
doni, or rather Uoonce of formation, is very noticeable in Marathi, 
which in my opinion is far noher in nominal formationa than 
any other language of the group, and it is therefore noteworthy 
as a spoolmen of the blindnces and nnsoientitio method of the 
ordinary grammarians, that they either dismiss tbo question of 
stem-building without notioe at all, or dispose of it in a few 
cursory remarks. It is really cue of the most intricate and im¬ 
portant questions of the whole subject, and if folly worked out, 
would demand a volntne to itself 
Undoubted primary formations in M. are the following: 

^7 “tSs stsU of Lrlng much upied or worked.** “prncHee,'* 

“routlae,” verb " lo rub," Skr. 

.« " reaiding,” “ atnU of being eeUled In a piece,* verb . 

"to dwell;*’ Skr. ^^sf- 

" net of buniio g the weeda before plouglilng.’* xvrU . 

"topereb," Skr. 

wrer ["conduck’* "oiAnngeojent,*’verb "to carry," Skr. 

Wi^tne " borat la cooking,* verb “ to be bumf,* Skr. WUlfi •* 


^ T*rain Tt^Sn Uc ongiaol mqh of b«ag ipoded. 
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«trogl)l«omL%' " "vJIc," v«rl> » 

^I^Oj “»sink,*’ “mlw'ktry,” «kr. >3^.^ 

“ WugU;’ “tlcminy,” clMWcd,” verb "» 

ciiftw," 8k». 

“ihroDff," "crowd," '•Srewded oUte of a «r«t." wb 
"*« 8tjuce« • SkT* * 

-«t>inprss«d," "flot.” verb “to «Kr. (Vol. I. , 

P« 2J2). _ 

W OTT“dilommn/’ "eernpe,- "linpodlfflcnt; verb^Wll "to yWd," 

“Wr’ (oTiff. “to bo Skr. “WikUmj," “co- 

etreloluf,’' “Impeding.' 

"retillng," “gwlJng:." verb 
{oDoionWpoctb’). 

*'«ofu»ion," -ImimV -jnuddle," verb "to 

bo ill n muddle" (Vol, f, V-1^6). 

fluitjflnz '■ • P“'”" 

(uiioointupMtle). ' 

■WTt VVm "b«liaj," “outtry'.’ •«b W»«v.' 

oertftlo), ' . A 

From Uie dbore examples it wUl be aooa that M. »gTe«^ 
pwtty cloeoly »itb H,, but that ia eovorol inatonoe* tbo form ie1 
adjectival; thie peculiarity probably arieei from tbo loo^«a 
with which thew woraa ore omployed; they wore ongmal^ , 
BubBtautivoe, but hove peased over into adjoctivoe by dogroce. 
There are words in Oyiyo which end ia but I am act • 

' In th« irinery of bopi«. ®«« iwnMj going Udly « 

rtiii *«d to U »fofipebw of a ftreillM fllimfltar deriving ia origie ilB-, 

*4lriT from Oie “« btop,” e^vo perb^- 

addri. so *elwesb«ia get e wd f« ttio more wguloc Skr. 

«>«MNfd of bodi**.” lavermoas of this sort sr* common ia Ac moderis, eod sot04- ' 
known ovsa in SVr. - , ' 

»TboorfineryBitoAiflg"ttdri«"«ri»»f““^«l'tiienpraoh»«fdririag , 

herd by freario iboaiaag end oiUing, 
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prepared to atEliata tliem to this atem. Of Vorda in ^hat, Atat, 
or I do CLOt romem'ber to bare lie&rd anyl uor are there 0 x 17 
loetanoes in the dictionarida. The formation eoama foreign to 
the geniua of the langiuage, aa aUo to Bengali, though neither 
of those languages bavo had tboir deptha searched out sufficiently 
yet, to enable a decided opinion to be g^ven. 

(4). Hindi poeaoaaoa a range of Troida ending in ^ and ^?f7, 
which, though for the most part secondary, are also in somo 
inatancea primary, though comparatively rarely so. The othor 
languages have oocssional analogous forms: * 

^rfafT “w mount;" H. ^T^TT "eee wb® mounw»” "n ridor." 

P. ft. ^’^^ft ► a monntod groom," ^‘ t» moptt“ Bll, . 

^iT^fVft '‘Uonomoa/’ “ollmbor," 

"to tliout," H. " roliber," D. 0. ^ftiTITf- 

THe origin of this form will be dUcuseed, together with the 
allied forms ^tft and under (he secondary formations to 
which it sooms more apooially to bolong. 

(C). A widely •spread group of etcmii is that in 'Wftft, with 
variants ^ft, and ’^ft, which may possibly be cunnoctod 

with stoma in ma, and di^er from thorn only in the long vowel; 
while, on the other hand, the full form seema to ruu into the 
pure aecondary form and has of ton a long vowel proUxed. In 

Bengali this form occurs as which points to the fern, 
of other languages. I place this form among those of uncertain 
origin, beoauao of the long vowel and the labial ; alao because, 
like many of the preceding stems, it occirrs both as a primary 
and seiTondary in some languages. AU these peculiarities throw 
s haze of doubt over its origin and development. Enamplea 
arc as follows: 

(B.}‘*a garmeot bestowed on goeeU at wedditigs or 
\ i feast*/' verb “(0 cloUw." 

n ^’Tnr*ft "euliivftUng Uad bj •tsalth,” verb “to • 

conceal." 
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“ HutcMag," “ « encampment.’ verb " t© tlittcli." 

»» l^^'^^|'‘d*euoicb of foods," verb ^Nl|i|| “w cuuee to fo.” 

) 

y. “n Ctkt of co<»duiig uee4 os o cimrm,” verb T^if} 

" CO iflcreue.'’‘ » 

“ wy" “»e^to t« 

idoy." 

M beddliif,' verb epretiil.’ 

M V?IV*iT “0 Jond of wood’ verb HTTWF to eniiie to lood." 
’’ffm ^ZPI “WwM,’ verb " to bo relonnod’ 

It woiald Roem proper Ifere djo to ineort tlio yvovd. or 
WV^ "ts woodou alippor or patton," wbicK ohoxdd pi'obubly 
bo written or from tho purtioiplo " stand- 

ing." It possibly owoi its preeont ibapo to sumo fancied con¬ 
nexion or jingling* wicb iitV " foot,” 

Psajabi has fl^T^ "bedding,” "toy,” 

"encampment,” "prwentof clotbee,” and in gonorol 

tbo eoTTm words as Hindi, In Ssuibi tbis form is socondary 
otdy, Onjanti uses a form os " dross given 

at a wsdding"congratulation,”and "congratulatory 
gifts,” verb "to welcome;” and a oontrootod form in 

or e^ " bedding.” Instances of the Bengali form above 
quoted ore tJ|^TsiT "carpet,” verb "to spread;” 

"spoiling.” fwsiTTt^ "to spoil;" "mtorlao- 

ing,” "wrapping,”erfT^ "towrap,” "wind;” ^WITf»T “pack- 
ing up,” " to pack,” Oyiya being in the habit of giving 

a sound of o to abort a, uses forms t^CTSTT, HOTtr for 

the H. t^wtiTT, etc. The few words of this hind in Marathi 

^ Ftob ita Mppflssd efleaey to tbs uacHiiit of griia to tbe lusp ea 

wbkb it a pUoed (cm SUiot'o fiocsi of HoiOuWott Provtoew, toI, L p. 28$, uy 
Bditioa). 
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do not seem to be genuine property of tbe languege, end 
&re in many instenoes undistin^Ubeble from stems in •ana; 
they need not deley us. 

§ 17. LeoTing new this somewhat ohecure and unsatisfhetory 
class of words> lot ui go on tb the secondary stems. There is a 
Test mass of those, and several of the purely sscontlary suffixes 
have been caprioiously extended to verbs, thus bringing the 
words fbrm^ by them, acoordiug to our olassifioation, under 
the head of primaty atoms. It will, however, be more con* 
venient to treat these all os secondary, merely pointing out as 
they occur the inetancoi in which they have passed over into 
primaries. Being all deiivod from nouns by the olass of suffixes 
called Toddhita, these secondary formations fall into two great 
diviaions: the first, those which add to a sabetantive or adjective 
a euffix which oonverte it into an abstract no\m, dosoriptive of 
semo character, occupation or quality; and. the second, these 
which by the same process create appellativee or attributives. 
In this section 1 include only the abstract nouns. 

(1). The first I shall take is the very common suffix 
with its numerous variations. This arises from the Skr. suffix 
ft, which I have oonjeotorally cooneoted with wrrST*! “self* 
(Vol. I. p. 380), and which passes into (also WTif, Var. Iv. 22), 
and, by the process described in the passage above cited of YoL I., 
becomes wrif and It has many diffierent forms in all the 

languages, as— 

H. TJW. W. 

p. 

8. wr, ifr, vrt. 

a. w* 

H. 

B. tiw, WTWT. 

O. TJH, 
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Examples: 

Hindi “Bcra,* and •ITTT “«aditj ?" ^57 “*U«rper,” 

.3^irn*lT “shsrper’B ttlcks," "fpsnd;" WZ^TT “smeU* 

*«#;" "ff*p,’’ ®wt “foppWincMs^ “fiiiia/’ irmwrm 

"cWiaiiood” (CUnd TT^nq^. ^PT5»qq); qZT “jivAt,” 

“grestiieiM" ^ "old/* ^THPI »na ®qT “«••* “boy," 

“boyhoe-li” “dliiolulf," l^QIWr “dl»*«lutft living;" 

“wldMr," tt^Tqr “ widowhood;” "Igneranl," 

“ clo^vnithoeiB." 

po«/«w, ^frqr. " ©id agol^0J'li«d; “ ^spranqiin 

“fraud{” y< a« j iH 7 “elowalihneaB;” “debauchery:" qT9IUJIg. 

•<n 57 * •qniT “clilldbood;" “widowhood;" and, poeulUr 

ft) Itadf, ''boy,” ami yffT^lUT “boyltJinfUi” Wff 

"itupW" (8kr. jmT “Klupidity^tqiTT ‘'boy,“ 

“ boyhood.” 

sintJhi <Trat. 

"oW age;* *^11 “widow," <,limij| “widowhood;” “woman,” 

womanhoodi" “pandit,* TrnSTPnft “pandluhip;” 

"selaing,* “MilitaDCt;*’ qft “new” qfeq “ partlnlky 
“Bmoll,” qiqrt;* “yomh;" Vjft “watchmen,” 

qrffqt, qi^q “ws»«hman*» work;” qff^ “cofBn-lwftW,” qrtfVq. 

“dttllee of e knodbl;” TTrVt "Tnan,” *TTft.fqt» 

•• humaoity;” f)Tl^“wi:d beeat,” “beaUamy.” Tbuu ere all, 

except one, from Trumpp, Slodhl Or. p. 61. 

Onfarati. Taylor'e Qminmar (p. 144) givea eeveral exemplea which 
ere not found In the dlcliooeriea; but os the author U n roaldoet of the 
province, he haa probably beard tbo.wordi from the people round him. 
Edulji'a DletloBory doee aot appareoUy coalain more than a third of the 
worda Id the langtiagot and Narmnda Sankaras, Choiigb much faller, does 
Dot give alJ the formetlveg, except luoldentally aa ezplnneUooa of aome other 
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ffor^. Tb« vords I bnve found &ro; ‘' 02 «d,*’ 

“old Bgr 1 “ "blind,'’ “bllndocM;” iBtva^ “dnrk,'’ 

llt V% !q ^ ''d(»rkuwi;" T^i ‘ ‘widow• " widowbood;" qd | t| t, 

inverted," 'qr!?35Tq^"lovertodn««j” 
‘’dliioluteoMi.* The word ^3»?^ “grief," “Anxiety," “ torment,'* eecme 
to be derived rather front the verb "to bum" (VW*) tlmn from 
W9S “etreugth," nod nay bo »et down as an leolated Instance of t1;a use of 
this tofBx as 0 primary. 

Ifarathl. HWf "goad,” 9?%^, •qiin "honeety^llT^TT “ good,” 
"goo(1»ei*{” child,” eqtin 

"ehildlihMOAfti" VT^lf “a worn ad In cUUdblrtli,” “attendnnre 

on each a womnn,” In M, nlso I* the loiUtvld form imi» ^Wi nnd a 
form correiponding to tho *QX and of the other langungas; 

os from "thief,” and ’ftTlW “thlevlelmett,'* 

or the "ceoduct of thievest" VlfT*! "smell,” qrfT*I^ "imnllneai 
ifl^ "(Croat,” "bad." q(|^^gt|j "bsdnHs,” 

says tho grammar, but seys the dictionary; II^TmT 

"wise," "wisdom »|TflTTT "old,” ^TTTTTTW "®^<l 

The worde formed wltli this suffix nre not given io large numbers In the 
dlctloonry, ns It would appear that they can be f^rmsd At will fron) any 
adjective In the language. 

Bengali. “old ag«t” »pini^, "Ulent," 

'Mrcae;" [ijeii "debeuchorybut the form, lUougli occaele&ally 
hoard in conversation, ii eot very commoo, as Bengali has another aod 
coroniooer form in fbr words of this class. 

Oripe. Words of this form, as ei'e^TJil, qiTTWq^i are sometimea 
heard, bnt the form does cot seen to be Indigenous in the language, belag 
very rarely met with. A geoulae lostaoce is "n rogue," 

trftgqiT “roguery}" niso “tba duUes or profeeaion of a 

Brabmaa," each as stodying tbe Sb&stras, perfomlog reUgloQs oeremooics, 
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aodtlMlike; “lAsiaeM;'’ f%7<nt for “ diaeolate* 

sets,'* from f^Z^ “ dUsoluU,” 

Th6 two points to bo obeer^od in the troatment of thie etem 
are the methcNl of joining it to the root, and the termioatiozu 
which it Ukm. As to the first, if regarded os a mere pratyaya 
or su&c, it should in the case of I'ateemu be affixed to tho bare 
root, eo that from should get ^ 

is what doaa aotual^ happen, and 80 far tho usage is regular. 
But when affixed to Tadbbava adjectives whioh havo tukan the 
i ox exytoQo ending, this d would be retained, as in 
in which com we must not consider the word aa having been 
derivod from the Skr. but rather thus, that the tormina* 
Uon was regarded as a thing apart, as a sort of qualifying 
particle which could bo appended to all adjectives at will. 
Prom the detached oharaotor acquired by this particle arises the 
peouliarity that it is in U. somstimesi in M. 0^. and 8. very 
frequantly, attached to the oblique form of the noun, because 
the nominative form is regarded as appropriate to that state 
of the noun only In whioh it is not subjected to any influence 
from without, but is either an agent or a mere indication. 
Birectly the noun becomes subject to iofluencei of any sort, it 
passes into the oblique, and the addition of the syllable or 
any of its variants, was regarded as subjecting the noun to an 
influenoe somewhat similar to that exercised b^ the case particles, 
and therefore demanding the oblique form. When we see the 
suffix added to nouns in the direct fora, it would show that in 
these cases the form cams into existence when the suffix had not 
yet wen its detached character; and the unsettled nature of the 
tenninatlons of the root in all the languages points, in cenflrm* 
ation of this supposition, to a time when the languages them¬ 
selves were in a transitional state, and hsd not attained to flxity 
of practice. 

Squally undetonnined is the termination of the suffix itself. 
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There are first the forms H. P. II. ^ (tnn, and w, cor- 
responding to which respectively ore the S. and xfift. These 

two forms reproduce the barytone and ozytone forma of nouns, 
and if, with some writers, we derive the Utter fonn from an 
addition of we* should have to suppose a Skr. form 
giving Pr. or iinii^;‘as however in words of the form 

in Skr. the aoomt is on the last syllable “ eattwi,” it may 
be fairly reasoned that it would remain on that syllable in 
Prakrit ; and os the su£x itaolf has been conjectured to be 
shortenod from tho form in would be the original 

one, shortened as tiflie went on into from iorgotfulnees of 

the accent. The uncertainty in the mothod of affixing this 
ending, which is eometomee added to the direct form of npuns, 
and sometimes to the oblique, and at titnee even to a shortened 
form which is neither oblique nor direct, as in Sindhi, proves 
that words of this type came into existeaee at very different 
periods; and in those which were created in Uter times the 
aocent would naturally havo been forgotten, and they would 
take the form . 

Secondly, the forms nr and ^ point to oxytones, und seem to 
be derived from some such form os vty, omitting the ; such a 
form may well have existed in spoken Prakrit, although no 
traoee of it survive in the written works. This form would 
come direct from the Sanskrit whereas that in 'onf must 
come from an older Skr. 

I^astly, Sindhi has forma ^ and the final vowel of which 
seems to be quits inorgaaic, os we oacnot traoe it back to any 
corresponding peouliority in the older forms, and is probably 
due to an unconscious imitation of tho analogous forms TTT^ and 
TfV, which have been or will be discussed in their proper place. 
The Skr. word self,*' retains the n in oil cases of the sing, 

but the nom., and in this, as in so many instances in Skr. and the 
cognate languages, the nominative stands apart, and the denva- 
tive forma are taken from the oblique* Thus Greek and T t ft ta n , 
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ifHlo fwtbfuUy retaining’ the original type of ^ in 7roe«, ptdit, 
reject the d in the nominatifee and pti ; yet it is frocii 
TTo&K and pedii, not from and ptt, that the deriTativos, ate 
formed, as well as the noun its^f, in their modern doecendante. 
So also oSovTM, denik, reproduce znore correotly than odovr 
or d$n*, and in derivatites and doecendante the fonnor, end not 
the latter, are the baae. The reason of this is door; the obliq;ae 
form being used seren or eight times to once of the nocnlnatlre, 
sticks in the popular mind, and is used in grammatical forma¬ 
tions, while the classically modidcd nomiootiTe is forgotten. 
This was probably the ease with the termination now under 
consideration; the Tulgar would know little of an euphsmistio 
higb-^own nominatlvo while they would be familiar 

with somo ton or twdvc forms having for tlroir hose ; 
the Old-Hlndi poote use or while tho modem 
language does not begin to use the dasaioal nominatlvo TTWT 
till after Pandits hod begun to resueoitato tho aconraU) form. 
So also, whilo the Brahmin wrote tho people may have 
said or even ^nd thus the form or tinii 

reveals itsdi as the older and more aoourate. Tho typo 
is still in existence; in 01d*Hmdi wo have "virility,” 

from 3kr. and'Sindhi has from "a head- 

man,”' Pr. where the S., rojocting one of the 

two consonants, does not, as H. would, lengthen the preceding 
vowel, but inserte instead its favourite short i. There may be other 
instances in the other languages, but I have not yet met with any. 

Sindhi has a few rare examples of a form in which 

^ Dr. Troapp will ni (^r polotiiiE ost» lE^bt wror in bU En^Uab hm; 

bi litDdeW IbU VQrd ‘‘Uftdimkn/* aot p«rbsp« i«MiDb*riog tb« diffttanw 
h*trma lhal end bM^aan.'* Tb« forern bmm “an eteueioiMr,*’ i.«, “oat vbo 
btbtods oriuuoalii" Xtr. Tnieipp*B bflitb ii w tioalloBt, ctFtrtct, tnd gnotfsl 
throQfbont u to eonratad tdoiiittiea j it it io t friaadJ; rpirit tbol tOii little alip ii 
aotteed, m U niaUid u Bn^liih otadnt. Tb« diflirvtiM b«(WMa “ luadt* 
aua” and “besdaiMi'’ ii slight iadwd in f(3no,l>a( rar; wid* io Dsaning^, 
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Tnuppp refera to tlis sufBx, aa “boyhbod,” “ywith," 

from " a toybut it ia opaa to quoation whether thia 

ia Qot the priioary affix mentioned in § 16 (2), which hae peaaed 
oTer into a aeooodary ffirm in a few caaea. 

As A oorollaxy to the oonoexios which I aee hetweon and 
I would here introduce the Bengali ateme in 
which I derive from VPOX in each Skr. words aa inYira< 
Oriyo uaee aa a roligioua word, in the eeuse of " oalo* 

brating tho groatnew or merite of*' a holy place or feetiTal, 
thus we hare ViwT ^TTW? the “ glories of Ganga," ^ 
?TfT?f<r "a description of tbo religious morita aoquirod by a 
pilgrimage to the ehrino of Jaganoath," and others. Bengali 
has elided the and softened tho V to Icstonoee aro vpnr 
" mad,” tn^wnfiT “ madness ;** " debauched," ^pofw “ loose 

buffoonvtTTfJf" buffoonery‘'an ass,’* 
“stupidity;” 1&ZJ “obstinate,” “obstinacy;” 

“ greedy,” ‘'gresdinoM“baso,”^^^^ 

"bosouess;” iT? “profligate” (/if. “dostroyed,” compare oar 
use of " dissipated,” also the original mooning of “ profllgatus”), 
fjglOf “profligacy.” In familiar or oolloquiiil words which 
end in a vowel other than a or d, the initial vowel of tbo suffix 
is dided; thos %% “a child,” “childishness“an 
impudent boy” (French goMin), “ impudonoeand in 

vulgar speech ths favoimte u of Bengali oxertisee an influence on 
the following vowel; thus from “wicked,” “wicked¬ 
ness.” By a ourious caprios, also, a duplicate form is occasionally ^ 
employed, as from vfg wo got " profligacy,” and iig^ifg. 
Ofiya also uses this form,' as ^fT “ old,” ” precocity in 

ohildren“ loose,” “laay,” “laainoas,” “ batton- 

tion,” B. id. It will be observed that this suffix is almost 
universally employed in a bed sense, as ospresove of stupidity, 
loose living, or the like. One instonoe, occurs oooasioQ- 

ally m Hindi; but, with exception, this fenn appears to 
be peculiar to the two easternmost members of the group. 
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(2). Of T«ry wide use in SftDslcwfc is the ta£Bx geoeraJly 
aeuter when fonniog ftbatnct nouns, though of all gendon in 
eppellatiyed. This suffix genorollj changes to ^ in the modern 
langnegeSf and in most oases iho words hocome feminine^ owing 
to the generU use of ^ to expross that gender. The typicid 
word of this oUss is— 

Bbr. wW “ theft,** Pr. H. snd jm> In sll, but 0, 

8o also 

8kr. '‘rhenling" (Igir: "ft chestTfW* H. 'gift (v«Tp> 
thuggee'*), end m In all. 

This termini^tion is extended, os usual, to words of nncertain 
origin, and notably to Persiaci words, inosmuoh as that language 
also adopts the suffix t to denote abstracts; thus we have 
‘'goodness," "bt^ses," ^^‘'dsfiQisncy," "excess?" 
and even ooUoquiolly Arabio words toke this ending, as 
"sonctien,” from " seen,*’ " approved S. has also 
“hftdneos,” from " bad" (8fcr, “slow"); "good- 
nees," from "good" (Skr, ^). In many cases, however, 
ths imol XT of the Sanskrit is elided ologether, as in 

Skr. trmt "fortune,” H. tTPTt oatl so lu sll. 0. reUlits Tetsnmn HniT 
rmd 8. STTtJ. 

8kr. "rice," H. VT*T, sod lo In nil, except 8. VT^ dhSnyu or 
dAtfnv. 

This latter word seems to have been originally on abstract 
meaning “possessing," "wesJlh,” root as stores of rice 
were, e.nd still are in many puts* of India, the principal source 
of wealth to all claases. 

Whore, in modem fbnnationa, the adjective had acquired, 
os adjectivee almost universally did, the termination in long d. 
the I of this suffix does not supersede this vowel, but is attached 
to it, forming di. Thus we have a very large range of words in 
all the lauguagee.. A few are— 
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5m H. 5mt “e»odn«*,- P. 8. 5mt, O. M- 

0. id., B. ^rrsrrt* 

'^pure.” H. ^ u >*n. 

w H. P. S- 

0. U. $ soC ia M. 

‘'LJ^L* H. “height,^ 8. irf. P. HTft. 

0. 0. wrt;, B. 

Thii form is not ver 7 common in M., but u of almoft usi« 
Verul npplioatiou m tbe roet, F. rinomol^^uol^ inserts sbort i 
before the termination, but this is a dialootio peculiarity vbioh 
does not preTsil in all parts of tbe province* It has already 
been noticed that eo many 6kr. tenninations fhse together into 
I in the modem languages as to render it difficult to distinguish 
tbom. The form now under consideration ie restricted to ab* 
etraots, and has no connexion with any other. 

(d). Tbo Sanskrit suffix TfT exists in most of the languages 
in a largo number of words, but ooours ebiedy in Tataamaa and 
modem Tadbhavas; so that it would be more correct to suppose 
that it bas been resuscitated, together with tbe word to which 
it is attached, than to speak of It as having come down unin« 
terraptedly from early times. 

Bkr. JVn “firmueis," H. P- S. f" 

the TMC ^VTT7i gcBoriJly pronousceO drirheid In H., nnet so writtes also 
Sa P.| but la 0. It souiuJa dntrhetS. 

Sindhi has a few words not strictly Tatsamos, though only 
slightly altered, and it occaaioually adds % making ?TTt^, m 

lift ‘'deftcisnt,- “deBcIcDcy.* 

fit," “ fltnesi.” 

In B. and M. words of this class ore extremely numerous, bat 
aro all pure Tatsaroas, and as such do not strictly come witbin 
tbe ran gw of development of the modern forms of epeeofa. 

(4): Another common suffix is which is used in Bengali 
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in it< Tatarob form, but ratlior among Bobolora than in 
mouths of the people, ns also in 11. 

”rpd,“ JL xHm “Mduc»B," Olid so in ill! the othen, liut a> n 
rare anJ ^^PtlniKii* wonl. 

^91 ‘^wlilre,” ii. M. nucl so in oU (iie otiiens hut 

HH a rare and podnntlr word. 

Trumpp ufniuilct to t)us niffix a Inrgo class of Tvords in 8. In 
^fbl untl KujijKU’Hng liiH tlnHU'y -by oUuMio)i to Vara- 

ruclii, V. 47. Tlii^ pnuago merol}* directs tint certain words, 
such OH hr/ikf/iftHt i/iirait, o/ffiNtiii, nro to bo declined like dtiwoi; 
thus, ntiM makes rathkdno ; jurii, jHv^fto, etc. It ia not, bow- 
ovcTi etnted ibat tills mb a^>i>Ucii to formations in if/im; and 
u^'cu granting that it <locs, wo get /Mjdpu, tlio cbtmgo of whioli 
into OT tifiit is not aii])]>nrtod by iiny prooil and m.'I'Iiis wmr- 
wltiit liiirsh, IInd to t)io goiiiiiM of tin* lungiuigo. More¬ 

over, in tlu> ebstidy ulHi'fl nnd inlertdningciiblo furiii d/, soo (2), 
tlio II beluiigs to (lie odji'clivo, and is a soHtury Inilunco of th« 
rotoiitlon of tbo older form of tbo oblique, wbicb is still bag in 
Oujumti, iw " good,” obi. ^nTT» but lias been abortenod in 
8., HH *' wixi Ic,obi. , III tlio ouao, llicrefore, of tin* word" 

iiboiii. <11 1k' quoted, 1 Hliunld "uy tliut the kiHIix wiih niendy for 
Of "nd if uh tbo i*uinu w the prinituy "uflix 

mcnliciuud in ^ 0. Willi this agrees tlio fact tbut tbo cognuto 
liingungi'H have a Ibriu ^tj< w wlu«U ix niude only frtiui 
ndjcctivos in long 4, so tlint IliO long vowel Indongs to Clio stern, 
imd uot to the Muflix. In Kindlu wbitciKwi/’friMii 

“white,” I diould divide 

F^^Tll 'Snr, then, used iw u morlcni siifilx to adjective'" which 
bod ahriidy orrived iit tbo stngu in wblcli they ended in long A, 
thu following examples may bo taken to Lavo urisuii : 

II. ‘'hlffli," "bcIgM,” P. Wf a- 

II. “broad," '‘brcudlli,** P. W. 
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H. (Old-H. ^). “depth," G. ^rff. 


5. “ broad,” “’ breadth.” 

6. “^atoeu.” 

' (5). 9 ia anffixed to » l&rgo olau of adJec^TM in Hindi, to 
lonote condition, and agroeo with our tarnjination ''•ness/' 
XhiB form is conneotod with that of tho desidorativo T«rb in 


Sanslcrit, and eoma of tha wordo of thia olaae pas not he regarded 
as formed £ 1*0111 nouns hj the addition of a suffix, but are to be 
derived whole as they stand from Skr. The aubetantive in « is 
acoomjAnied by an adjective in ft, as or " tlunV' 

ftnTTQT thirsty/' which are not to ho regarded oa reoont {or- 
matioos from 1 ^, the root of "to drink ” hut as from Bkr. 
r^Misir and rospootivoly, those being the substantiTs and 

adjeotivo from ftfMIH. desire to drink,” dseiderative of root 
Trx " to drink.” Skr. ftmRTT loses the long final d of the fea. 
and hecomos U. while apparoiitly takes.and. 

beoomes frnT^W, whonco would ooine a Pr. and the . 

u vanishes, leaving H. fqiSiHT* The modom words would be 
nxore acourately written and as tho medial 17 

has disappoai'ed {Vo). I. p. Id9). Aooordingiy those, words in 
most cases bear the meaning of "desire to do a thing,” even 
’where it ie impossible or difficult to trace the word to any 
' definite Skr. deeiderative liko And in those words which 

we oannot refer to a Skr. desiderative, it must still he held that 
' the form is in itself hy nature deeiderative, and having appro¬ 
priated to itself this meaning, has been tacked on to modem 
nouns to form akstracticns, so that in a nhmber of instances it 


legitimately comes under the head wo are now considering, 
namely, that of secondary abstract nouna Examples are fou^ 
of three classes: first, words derived direct from Ban6krit4H0R 
second, those derived from modem verbs (primary sterna); 
t&d, those derived from modem nouns (secondary stems). 


‘rox. IX. 


6 
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I. 

skr. ftirrer "tiiim.” H. fr^^r (fxww, i?n«). so in eh® ^ 

A! 

H. •'» wscp * Tt^ira “desipo to wwp,* “Tcrotlon," P. 

Cr»rt). ^ 

R. ^TT*tT "(o urine," W ff TR “<lesire to rsnke fitter,’’ P.'tdv' 

H. f^«IT “ cKMt^ 1^114 *‘4Mlre tt stool," P. ' 

m. 

Skr.fil^ "sleep- H.^^, Oti^, "drowslnew" 

H. ^ "iloeplnMi," "nodding,” "incipient eleep.” 

H. ^ "v!oloo«," K, ^9TR " a violeat Imrst of rain.’* 

H« “ sweet," U, " ewoeinoM.* 

l^ok of tbo80 \rorde bu iti cotreepoodmg adjootivo, m •' 
frjWWT, ^TRT, f*l^l 4 l, but not^: 

^^TCTT; but thfi stem itaelf is alraoit oatiroly oonfinod to Ilmdi 
»nd Pftajibb only rtiulj oooumng m tho otW UoguagM, &$ 

* M. Mldl4 “ soumeoa," from tgirf “aout;” "swootnote,” '• 

from "BT^Mt;” and with the short Towel iffTO "plump,” 
from iffTT “a swelling;” G- vIgsTO ‘'whiteness,” from 
"white;” "sweetaeas,” fpoai "sweet;” 

"difficulty” from “difficult,” and a few more; and we 
may ftirly ssemne that all the other words woro modcUod upon 
f^ail4r, where the long A belongs to the root tn> In 
we cannot look back to the desfderatiTe of Slcr., which is 
which could in no way produce rodsd, but would result in some 
such form as rulsA. Skakespeare, in bis Dictionary, absurdly 
deriTos thsee words by adding the Skr. IHin “ hope,” in whioh 
he is bhndly followed by his faithful plagiarist Forbes. 'There 
are nouns with this termination whioh do not belong to this 
stem, as stTTRT ”a pole-axe,” the fonner part b£ whioh is 
probably from sitj (Sb. ?rfwT) " a knot,” with some dorivatdTe 
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of tiw root iff “to oat,” just aa “ an axe.” Tte 
ia a formidable weapon of bamboo with iron knots and elamps 
on it, and a email axe at the head. We might aaeume a form 
^ ita origin. There is aleo a word “a email 

turban,” the former part of which is " head,” and the latter 
probably a derimtiTe from “to clothe,” so that a form 
fVWm may be assumed for its origin, unless, indeed, which 
is highly probable, the word itself grew ap m modeni times, 
and has so Sanekrit original at all. • 

The steins given above are the most common and widespread 
abstrsot forma. There may be in tbe varioua languages others; 
but they are rare and conhnod to special dialects, and do not 
require detailed notice in a work of thie kind. 

§ 18. Tbe next class of socondary formations is that of adjso- 
tives denoting the poesossioii of any article, or of any quality 
or tendonoy: the former are called posiossivoe, the latter at¬ 
tributives, under which arc included words denoting trades or 
professions. 

(1). Tho meet important, ond from its variety perhaps the 
most difRoult to treat, of the stems of this class, ie a group which 
has the following terminations: 

nitull t 

PnnjAbl tLe eama 

Slndhl 

OujftTOti 

Moratbi VJT* 

BeognU ) . _ _ 

Orir. 

Five Sanslait stems lie beneath the threefold division which 
is shown by the above list: « 
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1. aom- as *rrt%^ ''f»irdaoer,"nooi. JTT^- 

8. ^ aad leaving as “mouaWo," “mogn. 

tainecr.” 

3. ^ aad Z^i l?8 gru?®* •« “Veda," 

“teacher of Ui« Veda;" ^ withouC ^o, as JTZ “Jar/’ “cog. 

taloed in a Jar." 

4. Icavisg: X^, at XT^ “k!a^cm/' TTI^ “bolongla; (o a 
kio^om/' 

(f. Several loffixsa leavlo; as 4|i| “man/’ onv “popular." 

The difficolty oonaUti, £int» in the laaCual int«rohftngo and 
laaicn of thaao soTeral atocu, and soooDdly, in tho fact that tve 
caanot in all inaianoas traoe tho modora word up to any diatiaot 
Suaahrit word* Of ooum whan wo can ic traoe it, all dliEculty 
CMjee; but there are many modem worda which we can only 
vaguely identify with aome Sbr. root, but cannot toll through 
which of the above formations it has deecended to ua. i. partial 
clue is affbrded by the meaning in aome oases, as the Skr. fonns 
denote sometimes poeeeaslvee, at others attributivei or appel* 
latWes. But the lapse of time, the ohangee of moaning, and 
the fsoility with whioh one word lends ileelf to rsaeocing which 
would leod it either po a poseessiTe or attributive origin, obsonie 
the matter very much, t ^ ^ud 5 of the 

Ski. stems; and ite fellows from 3, 3 and 4; can only 
come i^otii 3. 

It will tend to cloamess to give first those words whioh can 
be traced without doubt to one definite Skr. stem, and then to 
discuss, as far as our present lights pensit, the question of the 
doubtful forms. 

(a). Following the order of the Sanskrit forms, we first 
treat of having for ibs> nominative The commonest 
words of this class will be found in Oh. II. § 32. Others are 
the following: 
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n. and rower/' from Skr. one who u««n a 

in (be leoae of ‘*oer,‘ (H. aod P. id., H. “one who 

eerries a B. 0. (eM^f) “ rower.*' 

Skr. ‘*rof(d«r/’ ‘‘learned/' B. id, 0. trpfV, the onae of e upt 
of Brohmeos. • 

Skr. ‘ ‘ one who he* reed the three Vedea,” H, 0. 

the name of a sept of Srehmooe. * 

“Uoo," H. p. 8. o. 3«rO. 

Skr. "prosperous,” H. $9^, nud so la nil. 
fibr. "Icprone," H. 8. P«l^“ 

rather to a form ^?!), O. M. 0. id and D. 

3ira«ti 

Beeidoe aumorous ThteacnM ia tery oommos Die in &ll the 
lia^uo^ aa 9TnV''einful” wfP ''yirtuoua” (vfW^, 

"dieoMed” ind the Iik^ 8. hse oIm 

"oomplauiant,” from 8^ “complaint/* which does not BOom 
to ho an Aryan word, but is probably corrnpted from Arabic 
‘*oIaimcknt/* “claim/' In soma cases of undoubtedly 
modem ori^n 8. retains the final rowel of the original word, as 
srf^ “opinion/’ 9nft; “tenacious of one's opinion/' 'Sopiniocoited/’ 
where the final short i has heen changed to a. 

(0). The next form is used to form principally patn- 
nymios, or adjectiwee denoting nationsli^ or caste, and reeults 
in ^ and ^in. 

Ski. “a Sindhian/* H. and so in all. In the 

same way are formed in S. “a man of WT^ or Lower 

Sindh,” of Upper Sindh/’ “that 

which helongs.to a Hindfi.” But 0. usee the form 
as “an Opiya,” from a Skr- form frmn^^, 

the old name of Orieea; also “a Bengali," Skr. 

from the old name of Bengal Common to ^ 
U ffXXft or 9?^^ “ a Maritba," from Skr. »lf 0. has 
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alao or •ITT ''worthy to be offered/' 8 kr. 

whioh, however, nther meane “worthy to be hoooored with 
ofienags/' Further uistaiioee are: 

Skr. <<moaiiubMr," H. (chleA; uied of tb« 

NfljudMo), P. 14. nod 0. M, B. O. IliTTht* 0. 

ftlao qifjraT- 

8kr. “belooglng to e country," II. “neUve,* » dUtln^uliheil 

from'' fbreig;u*” P. id., & (from and (from 0. 

8kr. Tnft^ "iHlongfIng’ to the ki&fdcnn^" B. O. H. Tlil» 
word ii Bot koowQ la the other provincoe, and denous a cltse or caite 
coming from theXTVi • or kingdom of Deiigul» thee !•» tlio eottied 

•all ceotral perta of (Ito eooutry, m contraited with the oullylug nod thinly 
peopled regioiii. 8kr. hai both formi aud hut the former 

la commoner ee a Tateona In the uoderai. 

( 7 ). We now oome to the moet important of theae forme, that 
in Thera are two olaesea of thie stem in Skr,, one which 
angEdante the vowel of tka root, the other which does sot. The 
dietinction is mamtained in Sindhi with tolerable aocnracy, but 
not goaerally in the others. Words of this atem are generally 
used as setnes of trades or castea. 

Skr. inqn "epirltum llquwr,*' "a dhtiller,'* H. (stfafO* 

». O' 

6kr. 9iH “on,” "oHmee," and eo In bIJ. 

Skr. mWf "betel.out/' "a teller thereof,” H. 

P. Ttwtqft, 0. Ilka H„ H. B. 0. Kt^. 

> tJMd cUofly IB MmpoeboD: whee ftaAdiai ilose, It meani en intaeblteBt of the 
2>wi, an aqiNKOn which Impliw the high lahle of Ueheraabtre ibova feha ghats 
or Qombiia range of the coMt, tad U opposed to'Enihen, the loir aamn strip of 
eoMMina. 
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Skr. "Veda,” “learLed id cb« Vedw," H. 

Skr, “pladt,” “groofu of plaott,” H. “a eute of 

glArdenoTt,'* M. i4. 

Formed u^n tlie e&me model are tbo ziaoiM of three greet 
septa of the £aiiauji& Brabmana; thus is ehorteuod from 
and that ia from Skr. •• one trbo kno^e tvo 

Vedas;” is from "one who knows the 

whole four Vedas.” The fuller form is retained in "one 

who knows the throe Vedas/’ It is, however, equally 

oorrsot to derive these forms from number 5 of the Skr. stems 
shove, os iu Skr. there are fonna ’VTljVv. In 

the oase of the origin of the meuniug is doubtful. The ' 
Ekohhis are a widespread and very industrious caste of culti* 
vators and markot*gardeaere, and their nacne may either be due 
to their growing vegetablse, as one of ths meanings of Sauskrii 
n is " a plant,” or parhaps, and on the whole more probably, 
from the HchA or tightly‘girt and tucked-up cloth round the 
loine, which is tho only garment that they wear. Hero may, 
perhaps, also be classed the common word H. and 
K. the name for ordinary poaaonts in M., and in H. that 
of an oxtanrive caste. I do not know to what Skr. word thiq 
name is to be afBUated. It is also spelt end ijsft, and 

the name probably originated in comparatively modem timse, 
and nay have no connexion with the older language. 

Sindhi examples of this stem ore: 

8kr. ^ “ oiuael-drlvwS. ^ “conjeJ.* 

"cameNdriv«r.” 

8. “ eartbeawsre," '* »ell«r of pots." 

8. " vegetoWeo," " »«Uer »f vegstaWw." 

This last word is. 1 think, not Aryan, but oomes imm the 
Arabic ^ "potherha,” whence the word so common in the 
other languages. jUf "a Teg:etable>sellec.” In Hindu' 
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atani th6 pbrose bai:i^M is eoUcx^uuilly used to Indio&ts 
pett^ traders and alioplceepers of oU soi'te. 

(8). Tho suffix is hardly to be distinguished from 
except in words wbioh oan ho traced up to the Sanscrit. The 
typical word is 'r 

6kr. **a Kahattriys or man of the irsrrlor CMte,” H. 

p. id., a tra^, M. 

(s). Stems form^ with ? are Tory numerous, and, owing to 
the variations in moaning which modem words have undorgcne, 
are scmotinei confounded with abstract nouns in i}, liko 
theft/* from and, liko them, frequently drop tho ^ alto* 
gethor. Oi atoms which rotoin the foUcwing may bo cited: 

Skr. “kelongiag to h vlUAge,* H. eod to in sU, but H. 
qoently oiid VTSST, alto Tlt^and from tlioTadbhava 

Skr. ^ “prtBolpaJ,- H. P. $. 

M- B. id.. Q. td. and gftnfT. 

A Tory large class of words exists in all the languagos which, 
from iho abseoco of any special Sanskrit form to which to refer 
tbom, or {rom the oxietonoe of more than one Sanskrit form, 
^not be definitely referred to any of tho above hoods. Such, 
for instance, is “ maeter/’ “ lord,” also “ wealthy,” a word 
in use through^t. Skr. has , Vf^m and VWT. In 

Old B. we find the word vfH “lady,” whioh may either be 
ehoHened from \tlTr«i^, or from Wr. 

M. is poouliarly rich in words ending in whioh are per¬ 
haps gonsrally to be affiliated to the stem in 1^, as mentioned 
in I 9 (2), but may also be attributed to (e) by supposing the 
usual addition of making . Some of the more etriking of 
these words are given with the Marathi primary stems to which 
they arc alllsd : , * * 

‘^eommissioD.’* " coraj;itissloo og«ut,” '* broker.* 

'^icnarhiesB,” “s sbocVj” “smirt,* sharp,* ‘^auiva* 
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'‘««bBcn«/’ fll^TSrr '‘scIwmiBf,* “ trwcherou*.* 

47T3o baUock-pRck," for cnrryiBg- burdeui/* ''% 

draog’ht'bone or bollock.’* 

4if4ckT coane blaBkct," VjtfobCJI ’*ooe irbo webn • MniafO," 
“ ft Ifibouriog; mao.” • 

“pole for oarryUf loada,*' “porttr” 

“Joproay,” ^JVf “leproaa.*' 

“ »cab,*' BCabby." 

ITT? '’Itrnhman who Bttonds at Adf.** 

“hor«,” ^tWT “ffroom." 

H«ro ve haro a carioiu proMrvation of aa oldar fono. '^Tt 
is Sltr. ul^qi, Pr. TLo M, word pomto bock to a form 

Mtdftl*!. or m wbioh the hu boon proterved 

at a Morum for the tormication. 

Gujarati hu aUo words of dubious origin in 
The double form arUw from the uoMteUd nature of Q. spelling, 
in which no dUtiootion U mad* botwoon long and short <. The 
two axamploa most frequently given, ’‘griovod/^^f^^ 

"bapp 7 >” do not appear to oomo f^m any of tbo above stems, but 
from 6kr, and respootively. Other inatanoee are: 

fsnn® “school,* “icholer* (perbape Skr, 

“earkb,*’ “MTtby,* 0. sj^ (perhaps 8kr. or 

“leprosy,’* ifrfWt ‘'Isproua” (Skr. is ms ( a ). 

'Without spending more time in considering the subjeot, it 
may suffice to suggeet, that the fusion of several oogaate forms 
into one, which ia so common a feature in tbeee languagee, has 
been at work here also, and that the Skr. tormi nations given 
above may have been by careless or ignorant speakers added 
often to nouns which did not take such terminations in Sanskrit 
itself, so that words of group may be refemd at will to any 
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of tho £70 Sanekrit $temd given, and ia isolated inetancse to 
othora also, as, for insUnce, H. *‘uoole/* wliioli ia from 

none of tlie fiva stems, but from Skr. 

(^). Friiioipally indiootivo of quall^asor diapoeitioiia of the 
mijid is the suffix Thioh, oKhough oooasioiuxUy found a< 
a primary, is far moro extensively used as a secondary suffix. 
Varomcbi (iv. 2$) treats this euffix in Pr. os a substitute for 
mat (sod mU), euffixee denoting possession, ovorlooking tbe fact 
that ozists in Skr. already. In Pr., os also eometimea in 
5kr., the Anal u is dropped. This stem is found in difBueut 
words in the eevon languagee; each Unguago may thorefbre be 
illuetratod lepontely. 

Marathi, in whiob, whother fVom the greater perfootnees of 
tbo dioCionory, or because tbo language is roally rioher in these 
forms, a larger number of inetanoee has been noted than m its 
sistere, uses the form with tho oerebral go and long n ; U 
has also and oooasionally even ^dSt, whioh latter points 
to the uso of the universal ^ suffix, so that wo should poetulate 
a Skr. 'vnnf' There is also found which would indi* 

cate a former liifblBl, with reference to the remarks in the 
oonoluding portion of the last section. Thus we have; 

9kr. grei '‘pHy,* M. H. WtTTW. 

dkr. ‘*treabK" M. ‘'laborious*' ^'pelostAkla;.” 

Skr. %ir “hslr," M. eud "teiry.* 

Skr. s|^ •'bsJl," M. “koob," Jjlglab tufted gi-Ms." 

Skr. [Docertein]. U. “»tooy'* 

Skr. jj?f "snout," “bssk," M. “ month," fft^TeB foul-mouthed,” 

"scurrilous.’’ 

These three are oombined in a proverb descriptive of the 
peasant’s three greatest troubles-^ 

^ WUrat ai<i<x 

“Fsstumge coane and knotty, fields fall of stones, and a ecoUing wife.’* 
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gkr. ^ “bRud/' M, ^TJ, *d., fTTOS “lbl6Tj»b,“ “with IttWn^pRlna.” 

Another prororb rone^ 

i ma S ^ ^ i 4 l do mip 

“The itebing palm may ba tatiBptod, bat ne^ar tho scolding toagua.'' 

8kr. Slf?9T “n moMura of tiiM, fihoat balf ao bour,“ M. id., 
'QVTSo lualrumant for ni«(uurhig time,” “a gong,'* II. trf%trTPIi 
P. id., and so Id alt. 

6hT. “ wound," M. TTO id.. 'qTO35 “wouadad." 

Skr. “gMoiy,"M. “sap,* “Juita •f^iTO.tVTOoT "od 

“vIecU," “i^inmy.” 

Skr. [uBeertnIo}, M. and "elevp,” " sloapy*" 

As to this Ust word, tho root tjV in Shr, moans " to move,” 
among other things, and the root which is in effect an old 
causal of ift in its meanings of sowing (grain),” “weaving” 
and “sewing,” shows that tho movomeot implied tho parent 
root is an oBoiUating movement baokwards and forwards, like 
that of a weaver's shuttle, or a sower’s hand; so that wo maj 
fairlj inppois it Co have obtained the secondary meaning of 
“nodding,” as one does whon drowsy. In confirmation of this, 
ht. has also or “a swingso that we may assume a 
form -b which would give 0n, the onusw&ra, or rather 
anunisika, being inorganio. (See Voh I. pp. 177, 3!97, for the 
and p. 143 the ^.) 

|kr. fnVPI " covering, ” M. “ s our,'' fftMTSS “ matted or buib y • ‘ 

(r tree); see Vol. 1. p. 177< Heoce li fbrmsd a verb Q^TTdebt “to be 
buehy eod eloie of follRge.” 

6kr. KWm “ mbieaeee.” “eeldehoue,” M. id., “ eelfisb," "self* 

eofiuiouB." 

8kr. “ milk,” M. Id.. “foil of milk,** “ a milch cow.” 

There are also in M. of tb>A a nffix taking the form 

drd, ae in Sindhi, tbus^ 

M, ^ « a tils," (M a bolldlog). 
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We now pasa on to Gujarati, wMob, like M., prinoipally um ; 
tlie oB, tbough words of this stem are also found with W, but 
perhaps onlf through a mistake of the writers. Authority < 
disagree Ter^ widely as to the spelling of GujanU, whiob,^ 
is not to be wondered at in the •ease of a language with 4 
scanty literature* no fixed stn^ard of pronundation, ani 
sumerouB dialects. 

O. “ shame," '' shMoefast^" “ bMbfol." • 

0,.^“ sleep," “ drowsy." 

0. " word,” also In a good lense^eloqneea* 

0. " wnd," ^HT^, ^WT35» aod by loroe ^fTTfl" eondy." 

Q. tnr^ " etojie," " itony." 

0. "blood," “bloody." 

Q. "board," "beanled." 

(J, " a gSofl," " jeng " 

With words ending in this language affixes the teminatioQ, 
without xnodiiying the stem word. In the oose oi nouns in ^, it 
adds the suffix to the oblique fom in d; the fun. in I is the satiM 
in the oblique as in the nominatiro; so that we may say in 
all cases the suffix is added to the oblique form. An axoe^tioa 
is .but here we derire from on earlier form^ in use in 
the other bnguages. The language of course usse, like all Its 
sistera, Tatsama words, at the disorction of the writer, and words 
like are almost Tataamas, tho cerebral do being merely 
a Tulgar pronunciation of This suffix is found appended 
even to Persian words by the i-n/^iapiKm>naf.ir> g mlgar; thus from 
^ " shame,” is formed or if^srras “hashful.” 

Sindhi more frequently ohangee 9 to T C^ol I. p. 247). Thus 

5. Hf^ " buffalo," " boffalo-b wd." 

9. “ herd of cettle,” V1QIX " bepdamao." 

6. ^ " carnal,” ^tTT^ “ (am«l-berd." 

B- " barUy,” " (wheat) mixed with bsrUj.” 
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. S,^hour/’ “png/ 

8 . ^cbodA” (coUectire),^g^TSft *'cloudiacsi" 

. Th^ fin&l Yovol, Tvhether it b« tbe b of the muo., or the i of 
tho fominino, disappears before tbe suiSx; but long f is retained, 
merely bardonsd into aa*i^ M. QuaauTatsamu also occur, 
wbioh ore simpl;f due to the f&ct of the ‘isordi being bonsetly 
written M the people pronounce them, end not es Peudite would 
have them; euoh ere for 

The word “eendlcetick,” from "e light,^' is 

quoted hj Trumpp iu this piece; but it would eppeer to be 
queetioneble whether wo hevo sot here a compound from 
+ VlWff I iball show presently that compounde of this 
eort ere not uefrequest, end often render it difficult to dotonsine 
whethor any word belongs to this olese or not. In this and other 
leoguagos compounds whose last mombor is EFTV ''time/ or 
in^ “ball,” or ^9Rf “abod4,”'as will be exhibited horoaftor, 
come under this oaiegory, and the confusion is increased in M. 
end 0. by the substitution of the cerebral do for V in these 
words, os well os in tho suffix 

Panjabi bos not any special fondooss for thcT sound, nor does 
it pertioularly efTect stems of this formotioni Instances are, 
i^'silobl “wooUon,”from '9fi or“wool;” EWTW“distressed,” 
for W^TTTWT, from “troublo” (Skr. mg). In this cose the 
posecesiTs signification is aomotimos lost, and the word used 
merely as an intenaivo aubstontiTe. 4(4Web\ “thorny,” from 
“thorn” (Skr. nniTVi), where the short i ropreaents the « of 
the oblique form ^UJtdet “a large earthen pot,” from 

VUj “a pot,” hero again intensiTO. (ironioal) “a rain, 

pompous man,” that is, one who has a gong beaten before him as 
he walhs, from “a “a gong.” There is also, as in the 
aboTe>quoted Languages, the common word “gong,” 

from but the language prefers the cognate forms of this 
stem in ily ui, and as we shall see presently. 

BengaU and Oriya, being languages originally poor, and 
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faaTmg, therofon, a noallar stook of Tadbka^ than the others 
are oot fertile fialda &r aeocndarf formations. Iq them suih 
stems are mostly Tatsomos, like and it will not he 

productive of any large results to adduce instanooe from theim 
The words which the student 191^ meat with will be readily ^ 
reoogm2abIe oa bolonging to this stem; such as, * 

•‘qnarrelsomo," already cited; 0- ftVT35 burglarious,” £ro« i 
ft\J '‘a burglar's hole,” somotimos written f^WdS for 
“middling,” from srf^ (8kr. »rer) “middle;” 
“piercing,” from “a hole.” 

Witb regard to Qindii usually so rich in primary and 
secondary forms, it is somewhat strange to find so few 
trations of this widespread stem. Apart from Tatsomas, it hM, 
however, forms in d/u, and, owing to its habitual neglect ef 
final short vowels, also di, but displays, like Panjabi, a marked ' 
preference for the fbrme in iV, mV, e?, and uL It also in many 3 
insUnces obongee / to r (too Vol. I. p. 247), thus producing dr, 1 
with variante drd and dtH, where the final v is presorved ly \ 
being lengthened. The following list will sufiios to illustrate 
all these forms. 

H- “sHaeJe/' “umbMgeew" (oot from + « 

Forties puts H; the f belongs to the root). 

g .. „ j j" oos *ho fl n1 sliM,” “ dflUroys,” “ mskss 

’ "nea<lof.’' 

H. irf^ "belly *j »pot-belilod.*' 

H, rri\ “hour/' “goog.” 

H. ^ ••milk"^VTT"“»cb,” nad 5 ^, B- id.. 0. 

H. sfra “ ball,” sfmTTT "globulftr.** 

U. "msrU," “ recogoition.*’ 

Skr. “love," firaTTT “ Woved^ (ss though for^•). • 

H. XtT “ ssnd," “ sandy ’ {mor« generally fnm> see fu rlher on). 
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Hsoy of tliesd 'words, sa ia tibs .other languages, hare lest 
the poaseeaire or qualitative eeoae, and have become aimple 
attributes. 

($). Oloeelj allied to the last, and like it need to express 
possession of a quality, is the Skr. '(ft, vhioh in Pr. often 
doubles the 91, making TH* This suSx in the moderns takos 
a lengthened form or and combines with a preceding 
a or 4 into t[9rT, and As romarked above, it is a 

favourite in H. and P., though lose frequent in the other Ian* 
guagos. These two langnages have forms in W4, where the 4 
probably arises from oonfuiion with iht, unloss we bore sdoiit 
e change of 4 into s, noted as not unfreqnent in Voh I. p, 136, 

_ H. llfz “ hnsl,” vrrf^fTT " kootty," P.’ id. 

H. 1WT ^rlfTT “larp pll" (loteiulve). 

H. 4Wi: “ gravel," ^ ‘ gmvelly.** 

H. ^ " lioutte,” 9r^9n "donintlosUd,” “ tame.” 

H. TO " grais/' \r#9IT " grawy.” 

H.^Z •• ^vouad,*' *' brulMd.” 

H. •' beauty.'' Ai In Blliart Lol'i reacllhl vsrsea: 

It 

»!? ftra ^swftih II 

aaiiti, iU. 

H. ^rt* sbade," ^T^WT “ sbftdy.'' 

U. ^ ** sting," "unt6 ^Tlth a eUng" (said eP l&sscts. as 

Tfl Wtn " tills Insect has a etiag”). 

B. 7SBT shove," In the habit of buttlsg" (said of homed ael- 

malt), P. V%9T, fein. 

H. 9^ "foro," 9?t9r7 " wsH-shapsd," << comely." 

H. "belly," "pot-bellied." 

H- 9VT "forest," 9^911" »nld,* "jungly.’ 

H. ^ "saad," " laody," "gritty.’ 
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. H. “loAd,” " lofid^Mrlog*,* a. bean of bHraen," 

H- “rival wl/e*(Skr.“belonging to a riv«l irifc,A 
M In the phmae that le, “ a brotlier, eou of the same father, 

but bf a difTerent mother/’ “a half-brother.'* 

H. “Hart- (Skr. ^MmKh *ff%fr “a hone that U given n 
fth^lng or atarting." 


Thero eeoma to hd no rulo for tlie uso of ono of tlioao fomii 
instectd of auotho]^ thoagh in praotica ve find that one word 
alwaya uaea $ld, and another U&, while a third hu only the 
form ailA. With reepeot to the lue of the final 4, it may per* 
hope be kid down that euoh woide as havo a distinotly adjsotivs 
ssnBe always take the final d, but euoh nouns as are used suly 
staotively reject it. Tliui, if we should say, **he ii my half- 
brother” wo must nso eld, an cft^srr tfxt; but if wo would say, 
‘*this man and woman are my brother and sister by the fatber’i 
side, but by different mothers,” we might say, ** they are my 
eautels," f srf^ So also derisively, *' Ho, pot-bolly I ” 

would bs, 

Those words in whioh Panjabi agrees with E. have been 
noted above; other inatanoes peculiar to that langoCgo arc chess 
which follow. XV* in the eonso of halting, gives ^%sft (/.) 
**s woman that walks miocmgly, or affoctodly/’ Bometimee, 
but inoorreotly, written possibly from some idea of 

its boing in some way oonneoted with **play.” From 
“ stoppage,” X%V " a horse that . 

y- ^ “ Btreoglh,’' “ drAving-power,” ftiCrlngsot” (isld of 

msdleluet). 

Ar. ill " suffocAtloo,” po ladU) '‘mgo," “ nngry/' X^^ “* 

bed-tempered peraoa.’* 

P. X^^ “pHtlcoat,” “• woraea who ww% e peUicont,'’ U. 

« Tinuoue womiin; prostitutes do not weer the petlicott lo some psrte, sor 
the drawers, but oaljr the loUh-elotb, tdrhJ. 
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P. ^ “ stdroi,” “ qaarrel,” •* affmy,” " uproar.” 

P. WMry,” V^rerr “ e«Hy f*tig-oed.’' 

P. “ milk,” milch cow.” H. haa also tbU word. 

P, TOT “ »»oqe,” ^Vfrwi. ” •tony/' 

P. TPnt sliamo/’ tbwmerast.*’ 

1^* “ tbfl middle” (tlie luune applied to the ceatral part of (lie 

Panjah between (be RAvl and DIU riven), ll^VT " a mao from (ha 
MAnjba.*’ 

P. nakea tha fomininea of words of tho form oA* in o, sos Ch. 
n. I 33 (3). As botwoen aiJ and it may bs dooidod that tbo 
Utter is a softening of the former, wbioh is again sbortened from 
Aii whore the 4 belongs to the root. This applies to H. 
also; thua^T?tirT“ehady"isforirrthrT.whichU^T^ + TO^' 
while wftm is TOT* The difficulty lies in this, that 
often where we have eid, we oannot find the termination in long 
4 in tbo root; thus there is qo reason to belieTS that TO ^'torest/' 
was ever TOT, yet we require leiT to giro us ^4. TOT+TO- 
The role will not therefore apply in all instances. 

Sindhi has and but also, in ooniormity with its uso&l 
custom, The long vowel, as in H. and F., seems 

to have arieen from rejection of one of the two It of Pr. TO' 


w 

TO “ obslLiKy,’' 

TO^efr'' obetlnaia.” 0. M. 


^tfV“paUso«s." 

“patloot.” 

irft 

^ ” tb« desert,” 

" s znas from tho Tbar." 


TO “ leather,’' 

“ leathern.” 


shade,” 

“Shady.” 

irfr 

id. 



‘'a kind of grass,” TRT^ "xaode of grass." 


With Sindhi on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, is 
connected in respect oTthis suffin Gujarati, having in eoma 
instances the same words as the former, as in and in 

TOi. 11, 7 


r 
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otiera tba same aa tlie letter, as ^35 =* H. elao 

H, and P. Ita usual fonns ore kiit aad ^ 

•‘rebtiunrtrp,*' “wJsttd, by bloM] or marrlogt’’ . 

''mncb," "■bofldfcdt*' (ooly um<] Id pootrpX 

Jn| "bad, dafectlre," M\^{^ "aciAty.’' 

“ BWfM, ” ^5^'«iwMty.*' 

The language doee not seem to be rich in tbia olase of forma 
Marathi bos numerous formations in tlT, t®, and tnr, aljo 
in TTt and T^. Care must be taJien to distinguish from words 
of this olsss those words which present long I from the tendenoj 
of this language to lengthen towels in a dnal syllable (ToL I 
p, 165), such as “perrereo,*’ ''malioioua," which is merely 
a Tulgar pronuaoiotion of Sir. ‘‘orookod.” Further aie 
to he eliminatod a stonll oloss of compound words in which 
HTV'cr forms the last member, as^^V ''temple,'' 
alao fa m i liar words such as or “ancestor,” from 
Skr. jf through a now disused and ^rter “a wife,” from 
Theee seem to bs a sort of diminutiTos. 
ij genuine posssssiree may be cited— 

«« “rids" “direction,- “relallnp to a quortor or dlrecllofl.'' 

“rocky." 

" beloDgiBg to the lower port," 
''cweetieb," 

^l*\T “ thoroy," elM '• o Uj orny Arab." 

“ o thoroy creeper." 




“rock," 

m (ode.) "below/’ 
"sweetiuw," 

WlTT*'thorn" 
id. 

(Skr. ^7$ “■ 

dWisioB," 

(Skr. 'Tgf^) ^ 
excBratioii," 

frtlT“hiV 

^ni? “itencb," 




“divided ioto sqoaree" (t clotb). 


on 


“dJgfidg up pUota" (nin.). 
“tnftei" • 

“•*»BklBg," 
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“sweat," “sweftty," 

WWT “ old/' “old clolhei/' “rags" {niH.y 

“ eDcumbrnce." “ trooblMone." 

^ “ small.'* urih:;, “ fetia." " rM>dd/' 

Hm, as iQ the other lang^ges, the meaning of the poaccoiTO 
has in seTenl cases passed over into that of a suhetantire. 

Xn Oyiya this suffix is not common; an mstanca is vfhVT 
“handsome,*' from I bare not found any others, ezoopt 
Tatsamas. The diotionary CSutton*s), howerer, is a rery meagre 
one. and I have not beard the hum in speaking. The same nay 
be sud of Bengali, in which language secondary formations of all 
kinds are oomparatively rare, or, if they exist in rural distriote, 
are not fully recognized as Other than mere local corruptions. 
There is a Test field for reiearob in this direction. 

(4). The combination of the suffix in V with a preying v- 
is rare, though not altogether non-existent in Bnkrit. Tara- 
nicbi gires only one instance, tndruUOf for Skr. 

“ changed. ” The suffix with the long vowel is found in a 
few cases in Skr., as tn^ (also WTIJir) “mad“ “gouty*' (i.e. 
aSectod by wind), from srpf “ wind.” In the modem languages 
it is also rare. For Sindhi Trumpp gives no examples, and 
does not eron introduce the suffix in his very full and well- 
arranged list of secondary stems. There are, bowercr, a few 
words which may be referred to this suffix in all the languages. 
Thus 

Skr- " a alcoke of wlod/' 8. “ blight from wlod,” 

“ wlaBowleg grainH. WT^TT “ ” (from (be mesBl og of Skr. 

glvco abo?e). bIm written ^T99TT. and writes tb« 

word Wtrn.Tr^tT. and a. TR “foolish." M,^T^“aa*a- 

Jent," else a comipt foros 777^5 " wblrlwind." Tbe word nsew' 

ing “a kmd of soli oo the backs of rivers," seems as if it belonged to this 
stem; buP the cooaexion Is difficult to trace, uaJess it be “driTSa by the 
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form irhero tlio if gone out fts usual, and the mtef- 

mediftte form wta probaUy^ Wlfw. Panjabi baa a pre- 
faranca for this ahortaued form, oviog perhaps to ita fbodaeaa 
&r abc4t TOwels aad habitual naglaot of the prluci^ of com> 
pauiatory bagthaulng. Bvaa whora a word ia vritten vith a 
long vowel, the Panjabi peasant will often slur it over ao that it 
eounda short. Thus 

ir^ “kaoUj," from •‘knot.’* 

»lV3el“inu<l<ljr,"turbid,” „ * 

VTW ‘'ea^ey.” "hollow,” „ VT " bou«.” 

^91^/or ng to th« other tide,” ' the other tide/* 

They uy ^ buUet west right through, aad 

came otrt at the other liOe” 

^?TWT*'eaiidy,” „ “wad.” 

tfr*wt*«loiljiU,*' .. ^'‘dMga.” 

HTTOT " ^rr „ fTTW ” fondJIag," H . 

Ae an instanoe of this form may ba cited 

H. ymm "forwnoit,” "In the /rotl,” F. id., S. "lopirlor," G. 

(F»v ) “before," M. "luporlor,” B. 0. to whloh 

correepoada U. "hi&ddioit," with a ilmlltr lertee In the reet, as F. 

ftWWT*«t<7. 

Sindhi has a set of etema in hi preceded by a ebort vowel, 
which, however, do not eeem to be conneoted with this euffiz, 
but rather with the Skr. dunisutivee in IT and T, and may 
tbereibre be relegated to the eeotlon wbiob treats of thoee 
developmente. 

Thie form is mnial in Oyiya,* as Kt9'd» “flesby,'’ from srfS 
“ flesh; ” tTOoB “ deceitful ” from 1?^ " a cheat.” 

One form fuses into another, or into several others, so oon* 
stantly in these languages, that the inquirer is at every step 
bewildered by their similarity, and as the meanings, which are 
after all the eafcet guides, have also commonly been lost or 
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shaded oS metephors, or by local circumstancea, into otbet 
classes, there is often little help to be found irom thetn. It is 
probable, howeTer, that in all except Sindhi, the group of forms 
in I preceded by short a baa really been dariTed ftom ^ 
or one of the cognate forma in Sanskrit; and It must be per¬ 
petually remembered that the modem laiiguag:ee often add a 
termination, whioh baa for them eoqnired some ^ecial meaning, 
to roots and primary stems in which it does not exist in Sanskht, 
or, if it exifltad, hM not been handed down to ue, ao that the 
fact of tha form itself not being found in Sanskrit is ho ergo- 
ment against its being a genuine one for the modern vernaoulan. 
When also the modems tack on these expressive endisga to 
Tadbhavas whose origin is uncertain, tbe inference is that they 
fully reoogaixed tha efieot produced by such endings, and used 
thorn at will, thus oonstructing numerous (^uite reoent words 
of their own. 


§ 19. The Sanskrit suffix though in ibnn identical with 
the past partioipla, is also Urgely used to form secondary nouns, 
originally possessiTe in meaning, but shading off like tbs other 
similar suffixes into attributives and mere appellatives. It is 
the parent of a very large range of forms in the modem lan¬ 
guages, tbe most common of which is that which amalgamates 
the • of tbe suffix with the long 4 of the etem, producing in H. 
the common form in though the others frequently keep the 
two vowels distinct, and M. mors swo lengthens ^ to Hindi 
having got hold of ait as a termination expressive of babitoal 
oooupataoo, possession or profession, adds it, regardless of ety- 
mology, to words which have no final d, shortening the long 
vowel of the root Thoa from 


M. *‘ibUJd.” H. “■hJ«Id-bMr«r.’' F. M. 

H- “itmt” H. “a strattiog, waggeriag fellow,” P. 


, 4 
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Mord regalarljj however, from trordfi eudisg in d, 

K. “WAr-Mug,” «‘p«n,'* ‘‘ft w^n^ea.]^9xi,*• P. id. 

R. '• nport/’" oftw*," “ t gMsIpb g penoo 

H. ^ITT “ wTWgllflg/’ “ ftffraj,’ * “ 4 brftwlftr,” P. tf. 

H. “ speftr," * < ‘ ftpaftnofto*'* F. id. 

H. RTin '* reJfttloDcblp,” f|^ "ft reifttlOD." 

In Sindhi tliu fuffiz ig fbund in two format ate and oite. The 
a of the former ariaeo fVom the foot tbftt tbie euiHz ia added to 
the oblique fom of the noun, thu/a ^ *'eo&/’ ohHqM 
whence we get pu^^iioapulrtio, ‘^having a aon.” In 
iemininos m a the oblique also onda in a ; tbna “ daughter ” 

fVriffV ‘'baring a daughter,” from dAio+ite. Some worde in 
u maac. do not change in the oblique, and in tbie case the v 
is olided ; but a conedouenesa of ita bamg been there prerenta 
the I of the aufSx from amalgamatiag with the final rowel of 
the root; thus “brother/’ aiTt^ “haring a brother,*’ for 
Md(«)H>fte. Irregular ia “haring a wife/* from ifT^ 

“wife/* where wo should ezpoot for yo'i^ite^ it baa 

probably' been coostruoted on the model of puti^io, without 
refleetiDg on the origin of the form. Another irregular word ie 
WTTT^tfr “haring a road/' from tn7 “road,” whioh abculd be 
cdtete like dhi«(o. 

With adjectires the euSix <te is added to long d, as 
“dmftly." from tn^ "time.” 

TOTT^' ‘ opporiniie," „ “ opportunity." 

“nUwy,’* •, ^ " aultrloMa." 

fM^I^“ileftpy,'' „ t^“4leep." 

This last word is also used ae an adrerb “regularly/’ “m^ 
tbodically,” and tbia ie ^e case with sereral other words of this 
stem, in fflndbi ; aa 
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“iD*dly,*' from"mud." 

“ wp««aUly," „ HtW “ honour/' 

“nMy," « fWt “^fcrge,*'*'«re' 

'^in cUorgo or**). 

Working round in our usual cir^loi ve coroo nest to 
i^luoh ko 0 forma in ipo produced 1>^ the rejection of the IT 
of 171. These were mentioned in § 18 (1), e. The form in 
oii ia uot given in ony of the grammare or diotioneriee, end 
doea not appear tc exist, though it is strange that words like 
which hreatho the spirit of the old Bajput heroes, 
should not have aurrived among the descendants of the war* 
like Chslukyae. Of '(fit there ore a few examples, as 

‘'ncogaltlos/' m gg t f tg rf t "nn acqusl&Unce." 

“ honour," ITTf^WV " roipocted/’ “ a mae of ranli/* 

irnj "knowladge,*' IfftfOlft "okllled,” “u connoUaeur/* 

Those are also written with long t, as moflfll, an approach 
.to Marathi pronunciation. In tho Utter language the forma* 
tion in ^ is common as an attributive principally: thus 


"e enelding lOBod,* "that wlikh crscHiM,* sUo 


zaetsphorlesUy "prompt," "nasrc." 

*' souod of ra»tllog of dry greM," "rough,*' "blunt,** 

"plaiD-opokon.” 

^uj^qj "beogt bong!* "aol4y*(ial(2 of a fosUvIty). 

'* oqoBihl • “ •oft,” " pulpy,* " Bqu«hy.' 


So fbnd of ozpreseiTO fbnnations ia Marathi, that a very long ‘ 
list of words of this class might be adduced; they are mostly 
reduplicative. Of the form wntn, one or two inatanoee have 
been given already, as wt?!. VIUllTr; another is 
“one that takes the lead,” from 5?t “ficait.” M, and 0. 5 

have from ‘'sword," 0. “swordaman,” and 
M. It would not be unreasonable to sapposa that tile Marathaa , 
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botroved thia word i^z& the O^ijM; the Eha^tMta of Oriassk 
farmed onoe a Tory powerful aad cumeroue body of eoldien. 
Ufider the Hiodu Itajas they were the culitia or landwhr 
of the province, and are atiU feund ae viUago watchmen in the 
South, though in northern Opeea they have beaten th^ ewords 
into ploughfiharea, and are mduetrioaa oultiTaton. The kka^&f 
or flhort double-edged sword, wee the sign manual of the kioge 
of Oriesa, and ie foimd rudely engraved on all their copper¬ 
plate granto, thus. The hCarathae may have^ 
borrowed the word during their long period 
of sway in that country, as it is strango that it is only found 
in these two languages, and has a political signidoance only in 
Orissa. 0. has also 

*' oae who collscte Arewood, straw, ste., for anti,” from 

'*a bundle.* 

**a wonhlpper," *'oiis who attends rsgnlarly on aa idol,* froB 
“ wenliip.* 

And with a further suiRz aka— 

Mcfeld* “a naST^^ “fligljt - for 

"b^r appiuwnt to a tbrooe.” fntn f^'VT " the Hiak or mark of 
soroiwlfoly,• H. 

VZTTTi “ chopper • from "cutting.* 

spffTT^ '• watchman," "gasrd for eravsllttt,*' from 1tW7 " trapolhr.’* 

The ganidii was a man who escorted the pilgrims to the shrine 
of Jagannath over the dangeroue and difficult roads of former 
days. His occupation is gone in these peacefcd times, but the 
title remains to his descendants, who are now ordinary peasants. 

Bengali inverts the suffix Into dli, as in “worshipper,” 

ior %WT17T^ but does not use many words of this etem. 

Tatsamae of form are common in all the languages, and 
iixaemuoh as Ha would in Prakrit drop the ^ end become iga, 
and thence f, the early Tadbhavaa formed by this suffix add 
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another element of uncertainty to the numerous vorda in los^ 

I in all the seven languages. TMa has been mentioned abcve ^ 
tmder that stem. 


§ 20. Most frequent in Sanakrit as a suffix indioating poe* 
session is This forms adjoctives having for nominadve 

(»*.)> (/)• also In Prakrit the 

form becomes ?snt) The Prakrit form is preserved 

vith some modidoation in early Tadbhavas; but all the Un* 
guagea have a certain number of inetancos of late Tadbhavas 
and Tatsamaa vith the Bkr. formation, such ss 
“ wealthy/’ which is in use in oU. Sindhi, however, most 
have a vowel'onding, oomo what may, so it writes 
“compassionate,^' and with very slight ooiTapti,on 
“wtiious,” for Skr. “loomed” for Skr. 

fkVT^rm,. Of early Tadbhavas with the Pr. i|sifr, ths 
following ore sxomplos: Q. <pTT^ “ pitiful,’ ’ vvnhl“wealthy,” 

• “prosperous” (Skr. bashful” 

(Skr. but these are not very oominon. 

Far more general ia the contracted form with^oxyione 
forma and With the change of form haa '^a 

a very estensive change of meaning, eo that it ia not easy in 
all cases to aee by what mental procses the modem sigcihoakon 
can be traced back to the original idea of posaeesion. 

In Hindi the form in ia almost identical in meaning 
with that in and indicates only rarely posseasion, os 
the name of a troublseome class of vagrant beggars, who in the 
Panjab lay chum to miraonlt^ poven of warding off eviL 
They are so called from the n. a hideous little instrument 
like a drum, with a bullet at the end of a string attached to it, 
with which they keep up a ceaseless rattle; so that the word 
would mean “poesessing a P. and Ttff?!, the 
Utter for Leas directly poaseeaiTe is H. ”son 

of a (Skr. ^), or “huahand’s elder brother,” P„ 
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wHch, Lowerer, may be & oompouad from ^ . Hindi 

boa & string' of feminiuee in ^ih, indicating gene^y action, 
in soma of we can get tbe idea of posscesion, by treating 
them M adjeotxTes oompcnnded with a fern, substantive. 

Thus ** patrimony,” "patemal inbaritanoe,” is ex¬ 
plainable as ^^7^ “ wealth posssased by, or belonging 

to, a &tlier,” where, however, the idea of pcsseesion is rendered 
passive, as we oould not translate it "possesdng a father,” 
though this would be more in accordance with the origbal 
meaning. We must not be surprised at inversions of this sort 
in a popular and unreosomag language, Thus, for instance, 
the Latin suffix •biUif whioh originally meant “able to do,” 
is now gonerally used in the passive eeneo of “able to be done,” 
amabiHt, aimabk, a$niabU, do not now mean ” able to love,” but 
“able to he loved,” “that which may be loved;” and in the 
numerous hybrid words whioh we hsve &nned by adding -abk 
to Teutonic roots, the same rule prevails: thus we say, for 
instance, drinkabk, meaning “ that whioh may be oaten 

or drunh,” not “that which can eat and drink,” The mon¬ 
strous modem word nluibk, whioh is creeping into our language 
in spite of protest, can have no moaning at all. A uiiabU state- 
meat means literally “ a statement that can be relied,” whiob is 
nonsense; ws say “a statement that can be relied on,” so that 
the word, if allowed to exist at all, should be “relionable”! 

The majority of these iemininee cannot well, by any invereioQ 
or supplying additional meanings, be invested with a possessive 
sense, ^ey refer mostly to accounts and business, and we may 
supply a substantive or ihff. Thus 

“ setofsxplsJabg,” “ b> explain,* | g«oenllf 

“ Mttleweul ofaccoDDU,” „ ^ explaio,* J oieti to¬ 

gether, P. id. 

“ givlfig Mcorit; for oae,” „ tfVTPTT “to cause to Wui^* P.ftf., 
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MwcOTot,* from^^ '‘to «tUo* “wW-np?* J 
P.id. 

„ H^'‘faU*“eoinplet«' 


"payment U fiU},* 


Othfin, AgaiQ, are general ia. agoing, and hare no reference 
to the pLCDi^Te idea of pOBseasioD^ ae 


beg^onJng of the plougbleg eeoaoa,* from ^ " plough" 

(lOio fT^>7r). 

** act of eticoureging troope,” from "to array.*’ 
"lupplIcttloB* (probably only a vuJgar corruptioa of Skf, 
?rriHT " mod»t prayer"), 

"meat” (dorlvatlos utieerUlB), P. M, 14., Q. IfT^. 

*' raoiom," frgm " to reaioin." 


Panjabi baa aJao a fair number of word# of tbia kind, moatiy 
identical with Hindi. Q. oaee prinoipdlj iftif) and as in 
?T^TTft, quoted above, snrjTft "explanation." M. writea 
M .oorroeponding to H. or «ff, aa H. 

In B. and 0. the practice of pronouncing o oa o 
baa led to tbe confusion of irorda of tbia form with those fenced 
by the euffix U. In Hindi also it is a fair presumption that 
many of the words juat quoted may be ascribed to the m^x 
the ^ of which ia lengthened, m in the cases quoted in 
|,12. Thus words which have added to the root direct, are 
from the aimple root, while those in which the ift is preceded 
by ^, aro from, tbs causal root, whose old form ended in Au ^ 
thus would be for + ft, from JljmT. tbe olil* 

form of the oansaL 

Here comes in more confusion. In H. and P., and occasion¬ 
ally in the other languages also, are found words which we are 
tempted to affiliate to this suffix, but which are written with 
It is probable that these words should have H, and the use 
of 7 is due partly to ignorance, and partly to their hating 
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bees ooniomided with words of the form dis- 

cussed is § 16 ^8). Some are found is P. with both if and 
as is the following list: 

H- ^ twe," trathfuloMi.* 

It fTV " hand,' “ dexurJiy,• P. id. 

H. f^iTT “to greip," ^frit “ 

H. Jiora,* ftfift'ifV “ s buroilW made of bora/ P. id-, " a •iDall 

boro." 

P.t%TO'‘f«clUng"(Skr. f^) f^7fraDdtlli^V^“laecmt^on/ 

P. “ nptlgUl,- •* uprightooM’' (also fWllft). 

TTndor this hetftd, and to he distmctly referred to tho suffix 
b; elision of the V, and occasional leogthening of the pro* 
coding Towel, are to he oUased the following Sindhi words r 

• losd,^' srfg “ a porter.'* 

labour/' (9kr. labourer/’ 

debt," J " debtor." 

With ohoraotenstlo ohange of 7f to 7 , ocovir eeroral words 
whioh may with great probability be ascribed to this suffiZi 
though Tnuspp would refer them, judging apparently obiedy 
by their sense, to the atom in TTig through the Fr. form ^Tt|. 
Such are 

ifn^ '*boy/’ " boyhood" (guoH 8kr. 

This is the only instance he gives among secondary forms. 
When treating of primary forms, he deduces this stem from the 
Skr. affix as noted in { Id (2). Prom my own notes 1 take 
the following: 

"abooldsr," 4VT7 “a bollock’s collar" (fttoil dbr. 

"muobiM for Che shoulder "). 

§ 21. Closely allied to the preceding is the Sanskrit suffix 
Q, which is divided into two, being added to nouns of 
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place to indicate attrikutivea, aa “belonging to ^ 

South,and W{, added to iodeolinablea to form wrdi impl^i^' 
production, as “ produced thero.^’ * 

The uae of tbeae tvo forma bee boon rerj widely'extended in' 
the nodem lengoagae under the {brm which arleos naturd^; 
from n (eee Yol. I. p. 8^). 1 eball ebow rcaeona in a futen 
obapter for belienng tbU suffix to be. the origin of the Kaia^ 
genitiTe in At presenty confine myeelf to tite 

etomi wbicb it fi^rae, merely obeerviu that tbeeo stems im 
more fretjuent in, if not entirely oonfineoto, Sindbi and Maratbi, 
eircumatanoe wbioh adds confirmatn to the theory of the 
genitire, by showing that tbe use of thivufBx was familiar to 
the natives of those two provinces. ^ 
in Sindhi tho suffix is preceded by I or «; tbo former is used 
where the stem is a feminine in sliort i, ii which tbo long i 
of Sanskrit has been shortened in the primoX stem, beoauss it 
stands at tbe end of the word, but preaervsa its fu^l length 
when the suffix is added. Thiu 

6 kt. ''lodmra'' 8. 

leoglag to tbe jaagle.*' 

Added to masculines in o or a it takes s, the old oblique, 
fbrm, as 

8* “ vUlege,” “be) 0 Dglng to tbe letns rlllRge.” 

8> “ quarter,” ” o/ tbe euae quarter (of a towa)/* 

8. tnft" oppoil ^ 

Marathi does not insert any junction vowel, as 
M. “borne,’* “ domeetic,” 

M. ^ “ above,’’ “ eoperlor.” 

M. ^ “ wlUilo,” ^rtTIWT “ loner.” 

M. ^“ffoat," “ aulerior.” 

M. JTft“bebmd,” SfT’nn “poetorbr.” 
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SuWtiTes are aleo formed in tUe as “salted 

food, ■^piclde/>fpomfnwr“salt.« I eaa Wdly p«.ture so 
fep as to eey that this st^ is not found in tie otW Ungua«s 
at all; for I think I have seen isolated isstencea in P and G • 
but I may safely say that it does not in any, except Kaathi 
and Sindhi, attein to anytliing like general use. In those two 
languages it vindicates its claim to be considered as a de. 
soen^nt of stems in w, both from the phonetic oonsideraaon, 
and from the fidelity with which it retains the meaning of poe. 
session, combined most frequently with that of place. I cannot 
acoept Dr- Trumpp^s theory, which would connect this stem 
With the Skr. if:a through a change ofto ^A. 

/*« IS one of the great k group, of which so much was said 
under the primary stems, and which must be again intteduoed 
here, because it is extensively worked to fonn seconda^ stems. 
We have already seen what ika becomes as a primary among 
the rest, and shall not bo led to suspect it of changing to cA. 
In Vol. I. p. S69, it was shown that this organic change, though 
there are tnoee of it in Skr. and Pr., is not by any means 
a oharacteristio feature of the modem languages, and the few 
laslancee in which it does ooour are those of initials. 

To como to the group in ka, which need not, however, detain 
us long, as m tho discussion of its use in primary stems, the 
method of its appUcation was explained. Of aAo aa a distinody 
secondary form UtUe trace, if any, exists,—that is to say, we 
cannot point to a class of words being either abstract nouns, 
posseseives, or appellativee, which are evidendy formed from 
other nouns. Of <&*, in Marathi, forming nouns in and of 
its connected forms in the other languages, notice was taken in 
S IS (1)» % to which I have only to add some cases in which the 
9 is retained, as in Stndhi 

TRTf^^t “oiercsnlile,*' horn “trade.” 

^TfWl“coioiBercjal” „ “sbopkeepw.” 

rustic,^’ „ 

peusDU'’ 


m 
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' Ia tbe other lan^gee thia i&rm u rare, and generallj imad 
in Tatsamas or Toiy recent TadbhaTU, such as Fnnfin in 
use in all, relatlag to an aasombly/^ from WTV “ an aaeembly.’’. 

is used in Sindhi to make adjoctaTea implying habitual, 
actions or states, thus also inhabitants of any country. 

Inj orl«u«,’* from “ loj ury/’ 

wengofol," „ revenue.’' 

^7fq^ “ mou&telawr’* „ " bUt*’' 

<' A rasa c( BAkbar/’ ,. Bnkh ar/* 

Such secondary words of this type as exist in the other 
languages, ai, for instanoe, H. ^ “ a glutton,” from have 
been sufiioiontly exhibited under primariM, and need not he 
again referred to. 

There is only one other member of tbe ^-group which' 
remeins. Sindbi adds oAo to nouns and adrerbe to signify 
adjeotiTei of time, as 

7 wlf,'» from 

XnPf^ “ oigbdy/; „ •• oighf' 

In all these oasee the final rowel of the stem is rejected, and 
the aui&x joined to the bare root 

f 23. As we draw near to the end of this long aeries of etemi, 
the illustrations beoome more and more confined to one or two 
languages, and we seem to have ozhsusted the powers of those 
members of the group which are least prolific. Marathi and 
Sindhi keep up the game to the last, and in this, as in all other 
respects, ehow themselves more fertile in varied derelopments 
than their sister tongues. But this fertility is not for them a 
legitimate cause for boasting; they are, on tbe contrary, eufer- 
is g from an obj eotionable plethora of fbms. Among all the vast 
range of eecondary forms there is very little variety of meaning; 
the English -y,»s^, and -Aoed, do between them as much 
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work ad thirty or forty diflerent suffixed in Siudhi, aud it is not 
pretended that each of these suffixes has in itself some subtly 
i^tricted shade of meaning which separates it tnai the others, 
and renders it in a special manner appropriate to the individual 
word with which it is bound up. Bengali gots on very well 
with one or two, and Hindi with eight or ten suffixes; but 
Harathi and Sindhi cannot be contented without exhibiting 
some suffix for each of the innumorabls Sanskrit pratysyu, 
both Jtruiania and iaddhila. Under these ciroijmstanoes it seems 
needless to wear out tho reader's patienoe by going minutely 
into each one of them, more especially as eomo of them are 
of each rare oocurronos as only to hare a word or two apiece. 
1 shall therefore wind up this portion of the lubjeot by briefly 
onamerating, with one or two examples to each, euob remaining 
forma as I have met with; and if the reader should be acquainted 
with any other forms than those. I bare set down—ae roodsra 
acquainted with the apoken vemBoulan probably will be—he 
will have no difficulty in determining where to place it in the 
general system. 

The Skr. suffix sn? produess a stem in in Sindhi, as 
u " tamsrle," *' coloured wUb tur oioric." 

I arn unable to find any traces of this form in the other 
languages, exc^t in Tatsamas. The X} is dropped, giving a Pr. 

and the softens into snundsits, with lengthening of its 
Towel, which is then brought forward in order that the tmund- 
ftika may be utilised in filling the hiatus. The process as a 
whole seems unique, though resting on phonetic changes for 
which there is abundant analogy. 

Sindhi has also steins in iru, from the Skr. suffix X, in 
which it stands alone, as in Skr. ^ forms diminutiTss, in 
which praotioe it is followed by the other languages. Sindhi, 
however, makes appeUatives and attributives, as 

Louebresker," from “ a bole made by biuglars.'* 


tuh b. 


s 
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Thd aatoe languago has also a uries, peculiar to itsdlf, of 
atema in X^> wMoli oro in the main posseuToa. ; Js 
Thus V. vfl 

* "of* thief.” 


thW,” 

^ “ moon," “ moonlight.” 

%f3 ” mMcliMt,” " of a Seth*" 



Coimeoted vlth vliioh are stoma is. Ant, aa patronymioa, thus 
And in (w, as 

KfSftBce^i,” ftein “ ooanettoa hy mnrrlage.” 

To th<«6 m «7 be added AfA^, perhaps IVom 6kr. ^ITZ ; 

TJT^lft "damp,” from ^jrgt " wator.” 

Aod A$o, (ram 8kr. IT, oi 


As to the origin of all those forms there it much doubt 
Standing so much alone as they do, and unaupportod by cone* 
spoading forms in the other languages^ it is diffioult to hnov 
wheooe to trace them. Trumpp deduces the first from the Skn'*] 
sn£z t*!, vluoh, however, does not eoem suffioiont for the 
Towel‘chang 06 in dn» and $no. The second is probably from .J 
Bkr. KiaiPt, and the third from ^«T. 

There are several other forms given by Trumpp, but most of 
those omitted from this list are to be accounted for under the, 
verb, and may thorefbre be passed over at preeeut. The estew; 
holds good of several stems in Harathii such ae those in i|tf 
^ and the like, and in Chijarati. 


^ 23. Some of the languages are not content with one suffix, 
but will take two in the same word ; in this case it is general^' 
i%a in one or other of Its forms which does duty as a s^ 
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€u£5x. T\m ia Siadhi atetu 4no, w» fiad subsidiary fgrnu 
dnikcy ^niko, as 

“ of 4 from 'iftX + ^ + T'^T- 

" preMdlo ^ + Wl + . 

These double ibnos do not *idiiBsr in ueatuag from the singlo 
fonns, and it is |urobably to this tendency to use litei as a mean¬ 
ingless esplotiTo, which recalls to us the similar habit in 
Prakrit of attaching a « tc all and erery Sanskrit noun at will, 
that we should refer a numerous olass of cbsbure words in all 
the languages, in whiob, by the aide of the regular stem, we 
have an augmented stem in td or uA. Thus0. uses 
for " the busixkess of a Brahman,” where we have the eufBx ^ 
augmented by x^fT* Rustio Hindi has “milch 

(cow),” which is ^ + |T|. In the Bhojpuri dialect cf 

Hindi the tenninstions id ui are added by the vulgar to all 
noune, whether primary or secondary, without altering the 
meaning. Other caeee, where there are apparently two suffixes, 
would be more accurately doeoribed as compounds, whero the 
latter member, being a Terbal root, has hecome so common as to 
look almost like a suffix. 

I 24. Diminutiree, os well as a nondescript class of words 
either contemptuous or jocose or ffimiliar, besides jingling and 
fhncifnl fbrznationa, arc very common in all these vernacular 
languagoe, and in many cases the terminations in themselves 
are absolutely meaningless, and incapable of being solemnly 
and sdentiBcally traced back to the anoient languages. In 
such a mase of playAd or vulgar developmenta it would be but 
waste of time to attempt an elaborate arrangement; the human 
mind makes a tool of the tongue, and strikes ont for 
sounds which satisfy its needs without regard to grammar or 
etymology. It will be more useful and more iatereetiDg thare- 
fbre to state what forms the languages employ, than to try and 
£nd Oct why ^ey employ them. 
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Tbe relaUve size and ^ualitT* of material objaeta are elegantlT' 
shovD in all tbe laogoaf es by obaiige of geoder. In this 
reipcct they agree* with tbe old Teutonic family, and other 
merabore of the great lodo-Oemanio olaes. Muouline nouu 
esprou objaota vbicb are lorge^ strong, or coarse; femiiuiie 
tboae irbiob are small, weak, or line; and where the neuter 
exists, it ezpressei things dull, inanimate, or sexless. This will 
be more fully drawn out in tbe next Chapter. 

The oommonest type of the diminative is that which has tor* 
its oharaoteristio the letter Y; the words of this class occasion* 
ally end in this letter simply, but more frequently take the 
long vowal«ending, os This ^ appears to have 

arisen from the Scuukrit suSx x> which in that language also 
fcnns diminutives, and is retained under the forme XI, etc., 
in msny of the soven languagee. It alec occasionally modulatee 
into V, as might be expected, and in a few rather exceptional 
oases, chiefly in Marathi, appears as ¥. In point of meaning, 
this termination has a wids range, from words which are pure 
dlminutivei to those in whioh the sense of smidlneai is only to 
be mode ont by researohes into the original meaning; then to 
those in whioh tbe idea is that of contempt or familiarity^ fbnd* 
ness or trifling; till at last we oome to words which have lost 
all sense of smallnese, and are simple appeUativos. In this last 
class it is often impossible, or, in the present state of the eubj«^* 
very hassrdoiu, to suggest a primitive word, from which tbst 
in actual use tnsy have been formed, The words of this class 
are the pure of&pring of tbe popular mind, and consequently, 
though the principle involved in their formation ie the same 
in the whole seven, yet the speakers of each language have 
formed their own worde separately, so that, except in closely 
allied languages, as Hindi and Panjabi, it is rare to find an 
instanoe running through two or more. It will, therefore, be 
advisable hare, as it was in many of the primary and secondary 
stems, to take each language separately. 
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Sindhi is ole&rer m respect, ol this fonn ilifm its sUtera, 
bsTis^ ft greftter m>*iibci: of the words of this type in use aa 
and not eo many as contemptuous, iamilUr, 
or appeUative terms. Trumpp gives the following: 

“ joaruoy ” (8kr. 1JV “ path "1 short jourae;.*' ^ 

•' lUe," * “ short life.* 

' ligUtnlDg’’ (8kr. <*brkrilMh oTUghtsIng,'* 

In the oaso of words ending in u masc., the sufiix is either 
added to the oblique form in a, or the u is changed to 
in the latter oase probably from the influence of the < of the 
fern, termination; but where the u is the feminine ending, it 
remains unchanged. ., 

Similarly, nouns in o change that letter to o or *; of the^brmer 
an instance is “sweetheart,” from heart;” of the 
latter sftfWt “a small monkey,” from Htift “monkoy.” ' 
Feminines in a and i retain those rowels unaltei^; hut i and 
d are changed to ia and ua respectively, or in other words the 
suffix is added to the oblique form, ns 


“eburnlog«tiifr'’(8kr. 1 ^). ** s imall eburnlng »ta(T.* 


icorpdoo,' 




B KmaU scorpica.' 


There is also a euffix^Tjoined only to adjectives in the ob¬ 
lique form (nouns in o moke their oblique in s), to ugnify som^ 
what of the quality indioated by the primary, and correeponding 
to the Engljsh termination “ *isA,” as 


•' loaf,” fl%<t “ loa^ib." 

“ small," vHIO •' •maJUsb-” 

This latter often takes a double auffix, as ''very 

smaU.” 

Marathi, with its customary fullness of form^ has a wida 
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range in diminutiTes, ’aSd'^^ZQ^timee usee two to one wwd. 
Tkufl: 

tjtz *‘kflot,” “6 buftdle/' aifgt^ “a small bundle," nlse 

TT^ ' a noaU alio 

fW " riff" (f^. " a poor rag ” (cootcmpiuoudy). 

“ letlher,” " ikjo," " bide,* ^JWft “ the humia ildo.” 

Here the Mine of dlmlnutiveDUi ii lait, 
arflf " vUlaffO," JTt^ " n •ratH vllJage." 

Skf. “young of an nlmaU” '^T^t “ darling," ‘HUtle pel** (uU 
to a ebUd). 

Marathi hoe for adjeotfrea also the tonmoation irr, oor* 
reepondlag to Siadhi and, lihe it, vith tke union revel 
e after.oxytone nouu> oe 

" fi Ir," '• Ilght^IouNd,'' tPr^HT " WrUh." 

But it ueee the form In TT also for this aense, as ffttfllT, 
WhftaST "longiaV’ from Wt^ ''long.’^ 

\ The termination is extremel^r frequent in OujV 

M much eo indeed that words of this type bate in many 
loet the sense of scnallness, and stand alone for the primary ^ 
a, having pushed the old primary word quite out of the Un> 

; suoh are; 

^ "dayi" (eom IhroogH t^. 

"fw." ^ »* 

<^hat this latter word is strlotly a diminutiTe is shown by 

/ the ezistenoe of the mtermediate form the original 

vord ^ meaning the whole face,” is restricted to the 
sense of mouth,” and this brings it under &e definition of a 
diminutiTe, because that class of words not only deeoribea a 
smaller article of the same Und os the primary, but oleo an 
ansbgoas or allied article of a pettier, narrows, or partial . 
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Witk poid aam of dimiautioxi are {band the following 
words in ordinary use: 

** bamUt," from THD " >iUage/' 

MV , „ ^fZ“b®lL* 

fmwir “ litti# dRtliqg,* • „ ^ “ JIfc,*’ P. fsRPft. 

“ somewbat ligogty,” „ '* h aog?y/’ 

a email bedatoad,” ,. trftiT '• bedstead ” (Skr. 

“* rascallysbaroliamU,” „ an aicaUc.” 

'*a trampery old Idol.” ,. '^^an Idol of ^Ivau'* 

Thau last two are contemptuous, a very common use of the 
diminuUve in all languages. Familiar and slightly contempt 
uous, but at times with somswhat of a kindly mssningi are : 

^TWit ” a wife/’ from Wit “ 

husbaad,” „ int brother* (used as a rtspectbil 
term to males). 

These two words borrsepond to the vulgar English “ the 
mastor,” and *Mhe missis’' (mistress), or to the rustio terms 
*' the good man,” the good wife,” as m the Marathi 

ashes,*' '^rubbSsli," from *'ub»." 

” * string," • „ " a rope," 

^" a foojpatb," „ ^ " ilreet,'’ 

As In Marathi, so also here, the termination ift (Smdlii 
is need as a diminutive, thus : 

4<ft uuell crescent used as an ornameDt,” from "moon" 
(Greek t^rp/UrKtr^, I^t\x> ImuU). 

\i\im\ " a amnll wriUng'tMerd," from ^ 7 ^ " plank." 

Hindi and Fanjahi go together; and Ghijarati, in virtue of’ 
its position as an isolated dialect of 01d«Hmdi, exhibits often 
the same words. In the first*named language the tendency, 
already mentioned, to exprees smallness by changing a mason- 
line word into a feminine, operates h> reduce the number of 
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ducuautivtt of the typo Tr« proportion of t])o 

of this typo aro nov simple appellatives witli oo speoiol 
senae of smallness. Common to nearly oil tho longuo^^ are 
the foUcwio^ words of this class, whose moaning is in most 
cases somewhat obsoured. , 

H. “ho«i,-p.tfnrrt. o. 

0, prlmnry woiil Is act, ei far ns I bnow» 

le use, bot U !a probably oosnscWd with ^'eoverlag.” 

H. yWV “leatber," llurally, •'& icnell piece of sklB" (eee Vel. I. 
p. 94£), found ia all. 

H. ^9^7 "bey,” 6kr. "young ofea nnlmal," perbnpe alnody 

a dlmlau^n from ipf "body” (eee Vol. I. p. 201, for the numeroiii 
Biedofo forma of tbla word). 

H. and “a wnfor,” "a imall round caku,”probably a 

diminutive of "tlie round aectarlel auk which Hlndoi paint on 

ihelr forebeeda {” tlila word Is derived from Bkr. fflmi (ms VoI. I. p. 220}» 
wbleh again Beams to he a diminutive from " a grain of fil teed." In 
?. aad 0. msaoe " a emall’rouad hillock j” and In the 

varlout Aeasliigs given to the cognnta words In the other iaugusgei wa 
may detect as n geoerel thread of meaning running ttirough them nil that 
of a)iy email round ohj«h "« "* meond," "Jump,'’ "cake," "waftr,'’ 
"piece of breken pottery,” and the like. 

H. ^ft*m " a vagaibood pm,* from “ on Impure caste." 

H. '• iesy," M frw\ ” slnck," 

B. " buodJe ” „ « knot." 

H. " liebhook ” (small hookX ^ " book.” 

H- ^:wi( " giance of the eye,' „ •• ey,." 

H, SRrft ” email upper reom,” „ 'tCT « upper room." 

H. " small or bad egg,” „ " egg * 

H. "skin ,*•• hide"(contemptuoua) „ "skin.” 

H.^W, e^"BinaU piece,” „ ^ "piece”(Skr.^rT^). 

In some of these, in Hindi &shion, % and ars interchange- 
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able, and additional empbasia is giTen io tbe idea of smallnees 
b;f the use of tbe feminine termination t* 

Hindi has also a fow ^rds in Wr> with joining towqIs e and 
0 , as “ a young peacock,” from “ a peacock;" 

•'young snake,” from “snako;” or without the joining 
vowel, os “ a bamboo flute or pipe,” from “ baoahoo” 

(8kr. til)* also written and There is also a 

form which is interesting as exhibiting the retention of the 
Sanskrit affix qi in a diminutive sense •, ?f%^T ” a small pond,** 
from ?TT^ "a lake; ” " a small hut/’ from ” a shed.” 

The first of these words is derived from 8kr. Pr. 
through a fem. of which the Pr. form would bo. 

the last is from The mascullno form of 

this su£x is seen in "a small drum,” from ftiT ”o 

drum,” and perhaps in the rare form TT, 0. ^; a^'a in Pr. 
beoomee no, and the *9 is inserted to soften the hiatus^ os in H. 

from WtfT ”oalf” (Skr. to) ; 0. " small sprout,” 

from " sproutfjigdl ” small bush,” from •' bush.*' 
In some fominines from originals with bvytone or mute a ter¬ 
minations, the diminutive is jyfl, as 

“imall mango,* fiom “mniigo.” 

’trffTOT " boddice,” „ ^ " body.'* 

In B. and 0. the forms of the diminutive ^ are generally 
the same as in Hindi, and, as in that language, have to a great 
exteut lost their special meaning. In 0. eapeoially, and to a 
great extent in the others, the addition of TT may be made to 
almost any noun at the will of the speaker, and would in most 
places be perfectly miderstood as indicating contempt. 

There is to be found more or less frct^uontiy throughout the 
group another diminutive form in Z, generally with joining 
vowel e or 0 . If wo oonsider this Z as allied to the Z of the above- 
named form, we should have to put it first as an older form, 
which hae been subsequently softened into Z; but there are 
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^iffioultles in w&y of prooess. Tho jimction towoI 
of tho forCDO Z and Z( is eiUxor o or c, vbicli two towoU ropro* 
sont) in my opiqionj ths nom. maso. and obliquo endings 
»epectirel^ of the noun, whereas the junctioa yowel of the Z 
form is generally a, only oixmsioQoUy in M. we find o. From 
tihis it wonid reeolt that Z is used with words whose ending is a 
mute, or a consonant,? and Z( with oxytones in o or d, oblique 
e; and inasnuob m these vowels in a large number of cases 
indioato the prssenoo of the sufix ha in Prakrit, words formed 
with them would be oorly T&dbhoTas, as H. g^en and the like, 
while the words in Z would be to a great extent late T&dbh&vu. 
.Instanoei of the Z t^o are— 

B. “ *Biall 6re,’ ’ from “ fire " {&kr. 

S. "vllIrgQlieadnnn,'* „ “ u oLlef.” 

Trampp, from whom I take these isetanoee, points out that 
the dimmutlvs in Pushtu is regularly formed by utai. Bellew 
(Pukhto Gr. p. 108) restriots It to nouns ending in ij, and 
gives as instonoss: 

Mfst," idaq/* ‘*a aoiAil man" (which mar hs 

WflttOT 

^ lafgei, “»Uck,T iVfofal, •• smell stick,” E|^aTt?T* 

jin^. "8^r1,” jiMfoS, •• Uttle ^rJ ” • 

The existence of this form in Pashtu is a confirmation of its 
antiquity, and justifies my attributing it—as I did above f^m 
independent reasons—to the early Tadbhava period. It is not 
so common in the other languages, though instanoee are*not 
entirely wanting. 

lo M. and " ft wretched rag," from fWl "a mgs’! 

boC more frequendj without the junctioa vowel merely, as g, "a 

email post,” from “post;” “high," “blgUlih;” tgiT 
“sidt," ZTTZ “saUUh,” “braekUb?" ZdSZl “scorched,” 
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MoreWj” ''pmsiag/' %irs •• ‘'wti." 

H. ^jfra^ “B BmnJI strip of leAthcr," P. 0. M., M. 
from “IwtUeri" "b fswn,'’ froro “a dew5" 0 , 

A writing*,*' '* ft nMe.*' " a small leUer.*’ 

I 30. In tlio formiktion of compound wordj the modern leu* 
g^ifigeSj vhile Iftoking tbe oxubortmeo of tbo Suiekrit, arc not 
nltogetber wanting in sti*6&gtH. It will bo> uMleaa to disouu 
tboBe wordn which have boon foimad in Sanaktlt» and borrowed 
whole from that language in raodom timoi. Tbo modem 
grammariane noedleealy bowildoi' their pupUe tj loading them 
through all tho mazee of Tatpurueha, Bahurrlbi, and oil the 
othor methode of making compound word«> which are in uee 
in Sandcrih In the preeent aeoUon it ie •proposed merely to 
note the inetanoes that have been found of oompounds mado in 
raodom times prinoipoUy from TadbhtTa or Doeaja materiali, 
and to endeaponr to itecertain the law that underlioe their 
atructuro. 

That simplost of all methods of forming compound words, 
which the Sanskrit grammarians oall Tatpuiusha, is still in 
force in* our sevon laagnagee, as it U in most modem languages 
of the lado-0ormanio family, being a special charaoterietio of 
that family, and surriTing through all the chaugee brought about 
by time. Tbe seren languages therefore have formed com- 
pounde of this sort from their own stores, f^m Tadbhara and 
Deeaja words. Under this class are included those oompounds 
formed from two nouns one of which governs the other; 
familiar instances in our own language, which is rich in these 
worde, are sAtpotfMr, honfinan, houtekteper, and the like. In 
these words we have an inversion, the governed or dependent 
word being placed first, wboreas in the separate construction 
they would stand last, as owner a ship, man on (or idih) a 
horu, ke^er af a houts* Further, it is not only in tho genitive 
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lelation the dependent word stande; acoording to the gram- 
m&ticel rnlee of each language, it might etaod in many of the 
other easee or relatione. Xn some of the lacgnagea, cooeo^ueatly, 
the dependent word^ when put fint» takee the oblique for£, 
whioh ia common to all caeca of«the sidgular, and by itielf 
denotes simply the state of dependence, the particular land of 
dependence being indicated by ooae-particlee, whioh ore omitted 
in the compound. Thus: 

8. U<UI|[) “ liooibm aeCer.* from ^' o) wkr of the hcuea: ” 

8. '• north wind,” „ ^ irra " wind of ihl aortli 

—where ^ ait« 77fT the gonitives respoocivcly of ^ 

house," and “ the north," which ending in tho nom. in 
u, form their oblique in a. Similarly, in 

S. " Jiesd-iat^r." from aft ’flTO " Mttr of the heed" 

C/ff. teruicMur); 

8. 8l<^Pljfl“haiwW>rol{en,'» „ W^n aft‘"broken of bamls'* 

CAr-J^y): 

—wo have in the first the oblique singular in a of the noun 
and in the last tho oblique plural in mi of the noun . 
Those languages which nee the Feraian ohorootor obscure the 
real nature of such compounds as these by writing the two 
words separate, or rather—inasmuch as soma Persian letters 
cannot be joinod to the following letters, and natiTe scribes 
seldom leaTe any space between their words-it is impossible to 
say whether the word is written as one or two. Thus in the 
Persian character may be meant for one word or two, 

for all that we can tsU from tbs writing. It is only in the case 
of those letters whioh have a separate final form that we can 
tell: thus must be regarded as two words on account 

of the final long t/; but if written it ia one word. 

This is, however, merely a detail of writing; in ^weeh, these 
words would be regarded as one. 
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In nindi tlie lule of pUcuig tlio dependont word in tlie 
obllquo form is disregarded: onlj one of nouns, that in d, 
has an oblique ibrm, and tbia is not OAted for^ thus we bsTO 
from “ borae/' oblique the following oompounds: 

^4^141 " borsemaa,” from ^7T “rider on a liorso.*’ 

*MH)rie-reu:o,“ ,» 7»iT “ruDoIng of a Lor«e.“ 

“ I iorie-»tnWo," „ ^ ^ W “ bouio hr horses.* 

In all these oases no sign of the obHque form remains i but 
the Hindi, being sensitive about quantity, shortens the vowel 
of the first member: thus 4 bocomes a, I becomes i, becomes u, 
and the diphthongal vowels o and a turn lespsotively into 
V and L 

Words ending with the long vowels d, i, d, also generally 
shorten those vowelsi in which cose the so shortened vowels 
drop out altogether : thus, as we have soon, vfriT boootoos in 
composition so also tnsf^ booomoa and ^hlf bs- 

oomos 

The following szamplos will illustrate the above remarks: 

*og w»!« 

“ a quay/’ „ qnfV “ wneer," and “ * gA« or 

pMsnge." 

“ a lietel'gsrdeai” 1 , in*l betel,’* and “ gnrdeo,*’ 

also written 

^'akicidordrewurk,” „ Aouer,*' sod^^ '‘eaecsde.*’ 

“aproIUtalker,” „ mn “word,** aud “pro- 

lODgnUcn.*' 

“ s iijgbwayrono,” ZTZ “ rond,” end iJT^ ‘‘ atrikiog.” 

(^fZT) “irto pot," „ Ztfl'' Iron ,** and gt?T " p»t* 

“ Iron filings,” „ ^TfT " >«»,” sad “ dust." 

There is also a class of compounds of the Tatpurusha kind in 
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vbioh tho fint letter of the ficcond or govermng aomher it 
elided, as— 

H. ^%9T'*aDon sceDted«itbflov«rK»''fram 
H.9t7tV''(^einellofrottlBg>substftTicBa,’’„ ^tTT ^‘rottsB,’* sod 

•‘ loiftU." 

Tbie clow Uf rery numerous in Morfttbi and in Fonjabi, less 
eo in the other languages. Instancos in Panjabi are— 

V “ »ra«ll of bnrat do di,” from VCQTT elotli' tuidltV “ imoll 
Wft’StV" smell <Pf a camel,” ^ „ ^^fT^cnmoI,'' „ M. 

' ‘ intoll of raw mMt,” „ ntn " raw,” „ irf, 

^aftutV " sour smoH,” „ «afT'' sour," ., iJ. 

—in all of irhioh the final long d of the first element in the 
compound is shortened to «. 

Ono familiar set of words, however, inns through oU tho 
Boven, namely that formed by WX “ mukoi'.’^. These have been 
partially given in ToL I., but may bo again detailed her^ 

6Vr. "goldunllh,” Pr. H. P. 

8* ^*11^» M. ^itsiTT► IdT^lT' • 

8kr. "potter,” Pr, M- WJfTT* P* id., M. a. 

ijnnr. 8‘ JWT^, D. vnlg» ^sfTT. 0. ^WTTT* flFH;. 

Skr. ^«TT "Iwvtlior.worker," Pr, H. ^TT. P* 0* W., 

M* ^T^fTT. S. ’^PTT^, B. ^SHT* 0. 

The Obit^na retains ths older form in ^TTr l^^t in the 
plural with softening of A to y, as— 

msrAMf03*^ “fl»hmonger/’ from viocbo, ‘'flak" 
maroiAwro, "butebsr,” „ nu, “fiesb.” 

The former word is constructed with the plural becaun it 
implies *‘one who sells many fish;” mach^koro would mean ”a 
man who only sold one fish,”^ 


fuptti, Tobia^. p. 5S. 
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Sisular U the treatmaikt ot holder,” in 

Skr. ^[TOTK “fiftrpenter,'* Pr. (?), 0. id., B. 0. 

«mT M« ^pTrc. A'm. s. j 

Bkr.^lnilVTX “pftlanquwn.bearer,'* Pr. ijiVfrft(?) H* 

«TTT> » 

—where the aspirated letter bu been ohcmgod to ^ and 
ultimately elided. Further illustrations are— 


H. ''scenMd oil,*’ fmnqnr “ledJment of oa ul] nlll,” smU 

"oU.* 


H. XT^Tf''oemeofecoato,'’ »» 


K. “ a roileous cdl," 


M.'WtTO’lr 


*' A »m«ll of 
lournou,” 


ir 




'* klag,*’ Md “ mesHn^t* or 

X.(S(| “klo|‘,'snd 5?f for Jlf'iOD." 
“smoko,” eod “oil." 

irt^ “ BOor,'* tad “ imoll ” 


M. 


“a imoll of 
ilnfod food,” 


•> ^iz "boraleg',” and ^llf “ imoU,” 


Marathi hoe numerous oompounds indicating: varioua lands 
of prepared, soented, or medicinal waters, the last olomant of 
whieb is Vjrft “water,” ohang:ed into : thus— 


^rUtr^ " manjft.waler,*’ ' from " mang^,* “ wsler-* 
of^ “ watsr boaCud la tlio sun,” „ “aiutllghc,” Id, 


Of compounds which would be classed as Karmadh&raya by 
Sanskrit grammarians, mony have been preserved iinm Sod shrit, 
but the modem languages bare created some out of their ovn 
stook. Trumpp gives the following from Sindhi: 

‘^■'11^91^ “ a glutton,* " g«at," igHT “ eeltr.* 

“ w»ll*wisb6r,“ ’STlfT “raocli,* ^ (s./) “ wlib.* 

But others which he adduces, as “ a merchant,” from 

irfT + ^^"a great man,” and "the other world,” 

are Sanskrit, and are in use in all the languages. 
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The {allowing inatancec of modem Earmadii&rELyas are from 
Hindi: 


“ hig.belllei* 

" hne^c^ed," 

“ liemlplegic 
‘^hcklMpc/ 


from ^Tt “ 

M «?n“good” 
.»'9rWT“li>ng," 
,. inVI^half," 
„ ^truT“iicaf,“ 


4 


fWfT'' JoDff • 


nnd ^ " bally." 

H rn^^'inoo- 

tn "Ic^* 

VlTir*'skull.’' 

„ "n*y 

„ wn Mr." 


The odjootivo in Hindi typically ending in d, an odjeotiTol 
termination hoe been added to the nouns vbioh form (be laat 
member of tboae compounde, in all cases in ^rbioh the oom« 
pound itself ia uaed odjeotiTolly ; and the drat member of the 
oompousd> if it oontoins a long towoI, bos that rowol ouphoni* 
caity shortened 

Marathi is very rich in oompounds, almost more eo than any 
other language of the group. A few inatancee of KaruadbA- 
rayoa ore hero given: 

«ldo«leK ftitoIe-Cft(,"from WTSoT “Mod* VltWK " cet*” 

“ luckless;' ,, VT^ST klack;' in% " taco.” 

" prosperity.” „ ETT ” good," IRf" wnditlen" (Ifft). 


In Qujorati, as far as T can judge from the works arable 
for coifBultatioQ, tbe practice of making compounds out of 
modem elements is not carried to so great an extent m in 
some of tbe other languages. Instances are: 

ar^RnraTT “ polltooM*;’ froin ST?TT "good," XHJV " man." 

ITtgsncre “» •* great," JTTTffH "mau." 

Hvigu oompounds, namely those in which the firat element 
ia a numeral, ore excee^gly common in Hindi, and almost 
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equally eo in the othex languegoa; thua inth ^ “ two>” u tho 
ixLitiAl eleznent, aozoetimes shorteoed to ^; 

H. ^tHTf^nrr "an loterpreler,*' from “ipeecli." 

H. “ ■ cloth of two braadtti*/' „ ^ itrip of doth," 

H. ''n necUIace of two threods," „ "tbreod." 

H. " preguaoi" (irl Hi two Jjvoi), „ ^ '• J| fr," 

H- “ o two*tiinA plwo/’ „ ^jfirx " on anoo," 

With ??V»f “ thp«,” shortened to f?!: 

H. fHVTT "a teoklseo of throe tbresds." 

H. pliflfvdll “sholldlog with threedoorfi" from “a door." 

With '* which becomoe in composition i.9. 
from with dropping of 7^, according to nils, and elision 
of final 

H. VdfV " a foor-Doaa piece." 

H. “a fmmewerk for a doer," from ^TZ "weed " 

H, ‘'earring," „ ^ «ring," 

H. yflu^l "a hex with four parlldoui," „ "bouse;." 

11 . "tbe four mcuitheof the nhi^iMSoo," „ "moalb." 

AU the compound numorale are Drigus, se will ho noticed 
presently, It is not necessary to gire illustrations from the 
other languages, as they are formed in precisely the same way 
as in Hindi, 

Dwandwa compounds, strictly speakiog, do not exist. The 
Hwandtras of Sanskrit consisted of two nouns or more com* 
pounded together into one word, the latter of which took the 
terminations of the dual noun of the O'Stem, or Chat of the 
plural, according to the number of things expressed in the 

» 


.VOb, lU 
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compound. But u the modem no longer poaucs 

tbo icBoxioncl terminationa of tUe old syntliotical langoagea, 
it U clear tb&t no Dwand^oa in the Saoskrit aonso can exist. 
There ore abundant ellitorationa where twe or more worda ere 
put doao together, end only the leat word tnkce the ooeo-affizae; 
thus one mey say, fT^ ^ “ on elephants and hoieee;" 
but those are hardly compounds. The same remark applioe to 
the very numerous caaos whoi'e a socood word is added to the 
first 90 as to jingle with it» such second word being ibr the 
most paii quite moaniiiglosa, as in S. W “ toll;/’ whac 
Las no moaning; such ore, QTH H. "noar,'' where 
is meunuigloss; “upside duwn,^’ and many 

others. 

Bahuvrthis are eosily formed in oU tite languages by giving 
an adjootivol termination to any of the foregoing classes of com* 
pounds, und in fact several of the examples givan above aro 
Bahuvrthia. Purtlier illustrationa are imneoessary. 

I S6. The oardinal numbors tip* to ton’inoluiivo 

are simple adjectivaa, some of which are declinable, others not; 
from oUvon up to nmety«nine they ai^c, as was stated in tbs 
last section I compounds to a certain extent of the Bvigu cha¬ 
ncer. Each numeral, though a atrong family likeness runs 
through them all, stands on its own basis, and is derived 
directly from Prakrit, through the operation of the phonetic 
laws of Its own language, and it will therefore be necessary to'- 
examine each one separately and in detail. 

One.—S kr- ti % Pr. E- P. ifgt, 

(Sindhi is never contented with one form); 
Or. T[ts, usually written M. ^55, 0. B. ; Gipsy j/cl\ 

It is mdeclmabb in E. and P., but may take oass'afiixee when 
standing alone; the two Sindhi fonna in ^ ore diminutives, 
and that language has put on an in front, the reason fbr 
which is not apparent. B. pronounces it very short and harsh, 
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something like yack, rhyxoing vitk tlio Eogluh words pack, 
siaok. The is long in all the other Unguages except P. and 
S., and the doahle ^ of Prakrit has therefore been reduced to a 
single. 01d>H. has constantly ^ and X 91 . 

Two.—Skr. bwe ^ and Pr. H, P. M. 

0- B. Gipsy Hui; but S. n, Q. Here R and Q. stand 
apart from tbe others, they hoTing, as pointed out in Vol. I. 
p. 331, ftseimfisted the ^ to the and thus made v, out of 
which 8. gete its peculiar sound i|; 8. appears tc haro taken 
tUo base f, and G. the base 1^. H. and P. have probably also 
taken the base f, and resoWod the semivowel into its towoI, 
thus getting whoQce the forms and 

^ are, howorei*, found in the carlior poets. M. contaioR 
tbe type of tho noutor plural; this is unknown in Skr., and 
has probably been oxtonclod to this niunoral from H. ?f^vi 
"three.” 

Tiirrb.— ftkr. base nom. pi. iie^it. ^fiu, whence Pr. 
ftr^, and Gipsy (rin, II. ifhl, 1’. G. nnr, M. O. 

D. f^sT. All tbose av9 non tor plurals by origin, and 
from this, os obsoiTcd abovo, M. has apparently imitated its 
“two.” P. boe also a commonly used form which 
ugrcoe with S. as far as tho subjoined ^ and vowel are con¬ 
cerned i but 8. hoe changed IT into 7, under the influence of the 
foUoY/ing ^: both theeo forms load book to the Skr. mosc. . 
If it be saked why two languages out of the group should adopt 
the masculine, while the ctbors take the neuter, it might bo 
answered, that S. and P. (especially S.) ore often more archaio 
in their forms than tbe other languages, add that H. has pro* 
bably not deliberately adopted the neuter plaral; but os ikr$4 is 
the fii’st numeral that has a distinctly plural meaning-^u^ and 
itffc being respectively singidor and dual in the parent speech— 
H. haa indicated the idea of plnrality by adding the sign which 
indicates plurality in the noun, where, as it will be seen here- 
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ate, the termmatioQ of tlxe ceuter plural liaa uauiped the placo 
of all other plural iorma. lUehtdri, a vciy arehaio dicd^st, 
uaw acid we may therefore plica it, together with the 
Gipsy, P. aod S., OD a higher level of antiquity than the others; 
Gipsy by its additional ^ (unless this is to ho considered merely 
as Qounisika) standing halfway between the throe weetern 
lunguogee and H., and ite followers 0. B. and G. It is ebarsc- 
teristio of G. to be ccut^loss about sboii voWs ; for is a 
parallol to 7R “yCi" for |pT. 

Pour.—S kr. boso nout. pi. ^WTf^, wLouco Pr. 

B. and 0. ft. TtfK^ H. P. G. M. Gipsy it», 

ii^/trr, probably by inversion from tsar, ^ baring in 
M., and possibly fbrmsrly in 8. also, somotimes the sound of 
/s, also in ICoshmirl a sound duo to non-Aryan 

in£uencos. 

The ontiro loss of the noxus which had become ^ in 
Prakrit, is unusual, but possible in the oase of so*muob-used 
a word ne this, aud it need not surprise us whsn we think of 
’fft, colloquially irt- 

PrvB.—Bkr. base but the final n drops in the nomi¬ 

native, and in fact tbiougbout the declension. Pr. tr^, TI. 
irt^, and so in H. G. B. aud 0., but S. and F. have tiir, with 
the tenuis soteisd to its media. Gipsy and ICoslimiri have 
pduUh, which is written in the lattor aud M., though it 
writes T|t^, pronounces pdn^s. 

See.—> iSkr. base but nom. which is also the declen* 

eioual baeo. Pr whence IT. and dialectically'^, 

S. ^ and G. 0. ^ (pronounced eh/M), 13. but 
M. ?TfT, where the ?r is regular Marathi for see Tol. I. 
p. 218, and the f akin to S. How earns Into ^ it doee 
not concern us to inquire, as the procase took place in earlier 
times than we ore dealing with ; Zashmiri has still if, aa 
with which may be compared Gipsy (iff, ifW) sho, thoo» 
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Sevbij-— Skr, the being dropped es m Pr. 

whence H. ^rPT (boo Vol. I. p. 287), where this numerul ie 
treeted of as illustrating the strong nexus). The GKpsUs uso 
A/hs, which shows traces of (3reek influence; hrrit becoming 
i^d; as Paspati (p. 77) points out, there is a frequently 
curring change of w to ^ in the transitioa of words from Greok 
to Chingana. 

Eight.— Skr. ^rtt or Prakrit H. WZ, P. 

S. ^17, M. G. 0. wn7> P* AH these aVe rogular phonetio 

changes. Kashmiri has also ^n7> hut Gipsy again approachci 
the Greek with ocMio, which Paspati says is modern Greek 
for 

ymB.*~Skr. Pr. H. s?}, whiohis also written 
P. ^ or S. G. M. 0. B. inr, Kashmiri 

eft and Gipey again Greek m^a^hntd. Had the Gipsies 
only learnt to count os far as six when they left India? With 
the exception of ten and twenty, they have few distinotly Indian 
numbers above six. 

Teh.—S kr. Prakrit whence IT. B. and 0. ^ 

in literature, thanks to the Pandits; but people when they talk 
or write to otu another uso G. P. ^ and M. 
which is strango, as H. does not usually change 9 to f. ti., as 
might be expected; has Kasbmiri Gipsy dnh. This 
numeral presents no special fenturee. 

There is a regular ascending scale in the numerals. The 
cardinals up to ton ore simple derivatives from Sanskrit; 
ten to nineteen they are compound derivatives fVom the some; 
but inherit the system of compoeition handed down from the 
earlier* language. Prom nineteen onwards they form their 
numerals in a way of ih^ own, which agrees at the sarae time 
in principle with that of Sanskrit, but diflers from it so fsr 
that the materials of which the compounds ore composed are of 
modern origin in many respects. 
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It will be more cooTOoient to exhibit cecb group in a tabular 
form. Here follows tbe group of “tons'*• 


2 I cS ^-T 


2 I 



I I f I I 






I f I'gj 

I I iT 

f g ,i I 

I f ? I. 


lijj 

11 -r 1 

^ Jg S 


z 0^ <a ^Sdn 


These aU follow YaraTuohi’s vell*kaown rule ii. 14, by 
whicli tbs ^ of ^ is changed to X, and ii. 44, by wbicU H 
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u ob^gfed to 9 . 71ua typo ^ is tbrougbout rotaiucd by H., 
wbicb OToa in “eixteen’* baa dialectically as well os tbc 
more clasaicol ; tbe final boweret, not bein^ a faTourite 
^^.nf'Oommon eadiog in any of (be longuagos, is aostly dropped, 
end its place supplied by lopg A, produced by combination of 
the tvo short rowels; thus beoomos by elision 

of j, and then M. Tbe final long 0 , wlucb is exhibited 

above in B., is quite inorganio, and arisee from the babit Ben¬ 
galis bare of pii)Qounoing ^ os 5; thia short 0 is lengthened in 
counting, and we thus find but it would ho quite as 
correct, or rather moro so, to write ^TT« pronouncing idrd. 
P. and S. add anunfisika throughout, and S. retains the f, but it 
can hardly bo said that the nasalisation of the final syllable baa 
any organic foundation: it is, I believe, merely another instance 
of tbe nasal way those people speak. Ono often hears a diatiootly 
nasal twang given by natives to words where no nasal ie written; 
and until some better and more rational standard of spelling 
shall be introduced, it ie merely fighting with the air to raosou 
about the origin of tbase anunuiikaa, many of which are nothing 
more than local accent, and hare no foundation in etymology. 

As to eleven,” it is noticeable that the wi, which was 
dropped in aoenio Prakrit, still holds its place, though some¬ 
times eoftenod to sf, or even ir, in the modems; the ^ or TZ 
which appears in H. iTlTf» and G., is probably by iavor- 
eion from and tha proathetio v of G. is inorganic. In 
''twelve” is seen the rejection of the initial ^ already noticed. 
"Thirteen” seems to have been wrongly worked out by Cowell; 
following Vararuohi (p. 121, note), he would make ti'ni/odoia 
first into irsyodaia, which is not, 1 think, wbat Voiaruchi 
meane, os in i. 5 ho couples Uraha with iUNdeiHim — tauncUirynm, 
und eimilar words. He probably supposes a transposed form 
inryodaittf which by his rule becomes ifrodaht by the palatal 
vowel leaping over into the preceding syllable (Vol. !• p. I3ro : 
the steps are Imyo, tary^, iorifi, ftaro, Urfi. Then the syn- 
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c^Toncua oiiocgo of daka to raha prodacoa UrwtAO', con- 
trootod to tc>‘aJta in Pr.> became o ie habituaUj short, and 
terHra}a, Ur'ralta, is a n&toial oontractioa. 

la tie COM of “fourteen,” Pinkrit dCN» not ciango ^ T* 
piohahly because the of jiad been assimilated to the 
following making ^; this is followed by all tie lunguagee 
ezQopt S., wiioh stioki to its faTOurite T* * 

hlore inegular than the foregoing is “dfteen.’* Here the 
anuawhra operatesv^d by 7ar. iii. 44, tbe nexus ^ is changed 
to ^ (it would in Pali liavo been This double has become 
anusvilra, ond inserted, or in some cams V, owing to the 
influence perhaps of the following Bengali has presorted 
the Prakrit typo, merely lengthening the towoIs by its broad 
riistio pronunciation. Heio also tho'Y is an oecontricity for 
ti=^, and one might aoouiatoly wiite 
Skr. has in “sixteen" changed the ^ of ^ to under the 
influence of tbe final ^of tr^, and this oerebiul sound is ex« 
pressed in the modems by in those languages which posiess 
that sound, and by ^ or v in those which do not. I am not 
aware of any authority for a Pr. form and give it as 

mere conjeoturo, following Truinpp; though perhaps 
would be more correct for ^ s and s . 

Of tbe remaining two there is only this to remark, that F. 
lengthens the second syllable of “sereDteen" in imitatioo of 
"eighteen," while M. reverses the process, shortening “eighteen" 
in imitation of “ seventeen." 

The form for "nineteen" means " twenty leas one," and was 
piobably originally ipitsiftirf?!, from which we get the G. 

by inversion for and Old-H. and 

hC. preeerres an accurate form in The same 

system jjroTails in " twenty-nine,” “ thirty-nine,” and the rest 
Prakrit has and fWeber, Bhog. p. 426). 

The seiiee "twenty-two,” “thirty-two," “forty-two,” etc., has 
been exhibited at Yoh I. p. 331, and the series “twenty-seven," 
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tbirt^-fieren/’ and the rest, at p. 289, wbere is shown the 
series '‘eeyenty^one,’’ '*seTentj-two/’ ete., so that it unnAeceesar7 
to giro these in detail again; the forms of "ssTenty ” are iacluded 
is. the following table for completeness’ sake, and because there 
are some inacouradefi in the forma given in Voh I. p. 28S: 




I I I I S I f 


I ^ i ^ f 


s a1 


‘ W«b«r, Bbsgavatt, p. eSS. 
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Oriya does not use any derivatiTe of but instead 

le. “scsore” H. alao uses for tbo eome. The 

longuagea arc quite regular in “twenty” and “thirty/' ia the 
latter oooasiooolly retaimng the nexus but more usually 
dropping the r. In ''forty'' the Prakrit of the Bhagavati has 
changed T to and the nexus it is dropped throughout. 
Moio irregular is “fifty,” in which, as ia “fifteea/' Vararuchi's 
Prakrit substitutes tg for C; in this it is followed only by 
Marathi; tho other languages rafor back to the Sanskrit form, 
softening the ^ into V in S. and P. only. “ Sixty ” is aleo quite 
regular, as are also “eighty” and “ninety/’ exoopt that M. 
and 0. make the initial into e and ai respectively, under the 
influenco of the i in the next syllable. 

It ia whoa those numerals oome to be compounded that they 
exhibit such wide variations of form, as to render it necessary 
for the student to Isam each number up to “one hundi^ed” 
separately, and even when the phonoCio aad struotural mcchan' 
ism is explained, there remains a Urge rosiduum of eocontrioitios 
and peculisrities. Following the example of 6kr., tbs modem 
Unguages do not merely, as do most other families of speech, 
add one numbor to another to express the numbers inteiinediate 
to each decade, but compound the two elsmonts: tlius H. does 
not say do aur bit, for " two-aad-twonty,” but mokes a siogls 
word bdU\ so do all the other languages. I shall first show 
the obanges which tho unite undergo, and then those of tlie 
tens, as in overy ease the lesser numeral procedse, and they say 
“ twotwonty,” “ threetwenty,” aad the like. 

“ Two.” In by for the greater number of instenoea the fona 
is oa in quoted above, and in the examples given in 
1. 331. In “ thlrty>two.” however, the long d is shortened to ^ 
before Wf, making wwfhi. In “forty-two," th& ^ of the 
is elided in Pr., when it becomes the second member 
of a compound, so that wo get in Bhag., the Xf being 

inserted to fill the hiatus. This 7i in the modems either 
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eofteas to n, afl in H. “forty-two ” or ia added to tde 

letter preceding, m 0. . P- tor© hae . in imitation 

of *‘tLiHy-two;” Q. te irregular in “seventy-two,’* 

and B. and 0- insert an inorganic K ui “ «glity-two,” 

» ninety-two.” Witi tlie exertion of tlioee few in*©- 
gularities, the general type n® is regularly leapt throughout. 

“ITiroo-” The regular type is ft, ehorteaed in some plaooe 
to fft, and oceesionelly with an euphotdo ^ added,' malcing 
thus— 

It. Of “ diir^ythrea." • 

also%fl* and^* •• hrtytbru.'^ “Hftyteroe/' fftT^Z. 

•«,(xtytb«e,” “leveutyllucc," “ elg^ty-UiMc/’ 

*<iilnety*three.” 

I*, m "tweuty-lliwe,” F|7ft “thirty-three,” 

“ ferty.tU«e,” " 6fty.three,” Bn “ •iJt^ythree,” twm 

- fHTT^ "elgljty.tlirM,” " ahi«ly-llirM.“ 

8. •HweBty-lhree,” “ tblrly4hroD,” 

Ihreo,” fjUTTf “ <lf»ythr«,” “ «lxty-chre«.” i%ZfK “«v«Hy- 

thNO,” “clgljly.lhree,” ” aluetylbree.” 

(J. “t-^enly-three,” BflO^ ‘'tUlrty-tUrec,”Bin^V«,BB*’^* 
"f^rtj.lbr.r,“ “flfty-thiee,” BBn “dxtytbrec,” FftflBr 

•' BBveBty-tbrB©,” ” clglity-tUree,” oloety-three.*’ 

M. Btft^ “ t-eoty-tbree” BlfW “UkWy-tbree,” BTOertT “forty 
tliwe,” Bn “fiftythree,” “eixlytbree,” BT^ "«veotyUiree,” 

gsrlir^ “eightythree,” '311^^ “ aloety-thrte.” 

0. Bt;H “tweoty-tliree,” BBhl “thlrty.three,” “torty- 

tliree,”B^F[“flfty-threo.”Btrf^ ”^*tythree,“ ecveotyibrec,” 
” eighty.three,” fTWTwB “nloeiy-three-” 

B- Bttt “twenty-three,” BBVSI “thirty-three,” BWT^H “furty 
three,” r?im ig "fifty-three,” B^f^ “wxty-tbree,” B^itiv “eeventy- 
three,” “ eJgbty-three,” fBri’WT “ aloetythree.” 
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“Four,” takw the ooropound ft'om ^ throughout, with 
Tariout spoUiugs awl ; the wunbei^s wa^ be nude 

up ufter tlio exampio of the tbroos, on ouphouio boiug lueerted 
bofoi^e a vowel, like “ Five** is in composition t|^, 

and P. aud S, "(m, M, has trtt in- “ thirty-five,” and Q. 

in ftWT9^ £orty-fivo.” “ Six” ia always or% 

escopt in M., which is unlike tho rost, changing into if and 
IT in its usual fashion: thus while “thu*ty-suc” is and 

"fifty-eix” it ueoa “ twonJy-.six,” “forty- 

six,” wm " sixty-six,” IHf^. '' eovonty-six,” 

“ cighty-aii,” and in^Itf “ainety-aix” Seven” aj\d “eight” 
exhibit no irreguluiities, and “nine” is not used os a prefix, 
tho periphrasis with “lesa than” the next higher number 
being usod in its stead. H. however bos " oighty-oine,” 
and “ninety-mo,” in whioh lost it agrses with P. 

and the other dialoots. 6, bus two singular forms, 
«rVTvf% and apparently from + + “nine 

upon ninety,” or some auoh expression; in one ease the if, in 
tho other the sf of has sufiered elision. Cband usee this 
method of compoujidiag by means of in tho linee— 

^ n 

imrii 

“ That (was) the ycor nine hundred (ssd) over [ 

Tesn thirty end six beft^re.”—i. 2121, 

meaning to indicate Semvat 936, a,d. 879. Tho reduplicatioD of 
the V is fn6tri gralid. 

With regard to ^e latter part of the compound, be¬ 
comes in H,, i;?! in 0. and B., ^ in P., hut ^ in 0. and 
M., Tlf in 8. 

remains unchanged, loses its initial, and some¬ 
times takes ft, os in H. . 

“Pif^” undergoee very wide changes. In H. it changes 
from t}^ into tR imiiT + ^?T “fifty-one,” HTTt “fifty-two,” 
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“fifty-eeTem," “fifty-eight 

Bod into pn in Urom “fifty.three/' ^ujn “fifty-six/' 

“ fiAy.flva both these are probably the first half of aa 
older fontf the aziiisw4ra of which boa been hardened to 

er, the initial t\ u softened, to ^ after Towole, unleu it be 
thought preferable to see in these forme a relio of the Fr. 
g^ lgr. In P. Trtni changes to ^WT, except in " fifty- 

four*' and “fifty-six” The some oeoun in Sradhi, 

whose iftITf * ie rogulnrly changed to " fifty* 

cae/* G, foUowe H., as do also 0. and B.> with very trifling 
ohaagee; for “fifty-fl7e»” however, they uee G. Tr^PTSTj 0, 
B. in opposition to H. 

With S. and P. have reoourse to their charaoterietio 

change of 9 to f throughout ; thus 

P. S. “ sixty-ene.” 

» ITf?. „ “*lxty-ewo/'stc.6tc. 

This courso la followed by all the languages except 0. in the 
analogous oaao of but only by P. and S. in the case of 

“sixty.” (For the series *‘«vsnty-ono,” “soventy-two," etc., 
see Tol I. p. ^6.) 0. comhiuos the ^ of with the fol¬ 
lowing one of which it rejects, and inserts a labial vowel, 
thus producing ’gfc, as eto. 

“Eighty” presents no noteworthy fcaturoe; but in M, 

“ninety" rejects tho final which is perhaps a relic of the 
?f of in composition, and doubles the * 1 , at the eome time 
roetoiing the cerebral type of Prshrit, which was inadmiseible 
in the single word, because the ^ was there initial; thus it gets 
as in “ nioety-ona." G. follows an analogous 

process, changing or into i^precoded by onunAsiko, as in 

<^[ 1 ^ “ ninety-four,” xnrhj^ “ ninety-five/’ niuety-six.” 

The other languages are regular. 

In tbe junction of the two dements of these compounds it is 
to be observed that a long d is often inserted, but I am unable to 
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hy dowa any mis ibr its bsortioa or omisafon, unless it be timt 
whore the initial lottor of the second member is weak, d is in¬ 
serted } wlua e it is strong, omitted. Compare IT. “ twenty- 
two’^ for ^ with Wrtr “ thirty-throe” for ij + ; hut 

even this rule haidly carries us-through all tl)s series. The 
Prakrit hod originated theso compound forms long before the 
modem languages came into existence, and the secret of the 
composition must tbei?^ore be looked for in that stage of speech; 
and the data for J^rolrrit numerals are unfortunately so deihe* 
live, that os yot I havo been unable to formulate any rules on 
the subjoot. Marathi introduces a joining vowel 9 in the series 
with "forty,” and ^ in the "seventy,” "eighty,” and “ninety” 
series; but the reason of this is not easy to dnd. . 

Above "one hundred” eoniposition ocasm, and the woidsare 
wiitton separately, except in M. 0. and 8., which, from “one* 
hundred-and'Ono" to "onO'bu&drod-and-nine” can combine the 
lesser immoral with the Skr. “ above,” thus: 

" Onc-bHud«O-rtod.«i0,” M.0.TtiJWT^• 

ft 27. The ordineds of all the languages ore formed ooob on 
its own basis for tho first four numeioli, but after that follow a 
regulor system of genuine Sanskrit origin. 

"Fii'st” has the following forma: II. M* fd,, 

S. Cl. 0. and B, generally use 

the Skr. Tl^, but the H. is gaming groimd, and is 

heard among tbo lower oiders constantly. If we deiive t h ese 
words from 'JniiT, we are mot by the difficulty of admitting the 
obongo of H into qf or and I tborefore suppose that they 
come from on nnrceorded compaintive which would stand 
in the same relation to the superlative inriT as Latin prior 
does to primus. Bopp (§ 293) has already established the foot 
that is the superlatire of n, and similarly (§391) he shows 
that all the cognate languages use the superlative form, os 
primus, Trpwro? for wponvfor, and imto^erst, from srsssher. 
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So dUo oar own ‘'first,” in Old-EagUsli^rai, U the euporlative 
of “fore.” There must elso, one vould imagine, have bees a 
comparatiTe, and this could be nothing dee than 

“ Second” ia H. P. ^T, S. f^ih. ftih, O. 

wW, M. 0. but 0. and B. oflon iwe ftTfhl. It 

ia probable chat the rude unoiviliaed 0}dyaa and Bengalis did 
not poueaa the idea of an ordinal till late timee, when they 
naturally had rocouiise to Sanakiit to supply the want. Old-H. 
has also which, together with the Panj(^bi form, am from 
Ski\ ffrffir, Pr. also but the modem 

to tbo foim formod by hardouing the ^ into and 

then dropping ono ^ (Yoh I. p. 249). Tho H. aud Or. como from 
another Pr. form reduced by dropping the thii w 

further ehortoned into For tho tl. and M. und 

aee under the nest paragraph. 

“Third.” H. 1^W^T, P. if^WT, S. f(i^, 0. 

?iW, M. ffraYT. 0. and B. fnwi U in uae, but ia com¬ 
mon uleo. This ordinal ia parollol to the luet, uid ie derived 
from tho Skr. by tho sumo process as tho words for 

“ second.” The form with its ajmlogous ^41 < I soome to 

bo a recont compound of the numoi^al themes with semo 

word meaning progrewou, and probably oonnooted with the 
root ^ “to go,” but there are no certain facte on which to 
found an opinion. 

“Fourth” ii 1‘Ogulavly denved from the 8ki\ see 

Tel I. p, 144. 

From “fifth” onwards t)ie ordin&la are regularly formed 
by adding H- Tt. Old-H. aft, P. S. G. ift, M. ^x. 
B. and 0.« having no oidinale of their own, use the Sanskrit 
tenne when necessary. All these torminations come regularly 
from the Skr. the termination of the ordinals.^ Hindi uses 
for “sixth” the regular Frakrit form of Skr. and 
with this agrees Q. but all the rest are regular. 

’ Ses for fitfUier UiMOMMa of tUs qturtiMi Oasp. III. ( S4. 
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$ 28. tha cardinal and ordinal ssrica/ tbo Inngung^A 

have other seta of numerals ibroied in ways peculiar to thcni* i 
aelvea. Such are the irootional numbers, m which all tho acvon ^ 
kagua^s ore noh. / 

“A quarter” is IT. or TW, P- id., S. G.^TS, 31. ** 
tIT?, 0. TJT, P. ■^nn j the origin of »U lhc« i« J<kr, 

P. iTTf^ ‘*a qjiart45r” tlio compomid “with ii • 

quarlor,” becomes in Pr.^rar^^, ruid in IT. 1’. gqt, 

?rwTT^» s.^^Tt^G,?m, 0. ?!wt, P. ?r^?n (Wj;. 

Thus n. “three and a quartpr” and so in i;ll tbo To,t . 

On the other hand, the doduotion of a quarter is oxproascd by r 
domutivos of Skr. i.s. + “a quarter Icsk," 

n. xiW, p ^'9^. s. tfrijV, G. M, tnw (ucanr 
to the Skr. tbon any), 0, B, id. Thus nVl “ two and 
three quartan,” or “a quarter leu than three.” In 11. P. 0. i 
and B. we appear to hare tho locative form, iu tho others a , 
nominative. ^ 

Two other numbers also are peculiar to ibis group: “ ono and 1 

■ half,” H. froxn Skr. concerning whieh see Ycl. 1. v 

p. 288, and “two and a half,” II. V. yrt, 8. ^yrt, G. j 

qnit, M. 0. tho oijgin of which | 

BcoQU to bo Skr, to which M. adds tho conjunction ^. 7 

For “three and a half,” “ four and a half,” and tho rest, tbo * 
langtuigcs add to^o complete numeral tbo wprd IT. P. ^*9. > 
S. G. ^(, M. BT%,.0. B. fi^om sicr. ^ f 

= “witii a half;” thus “three and a half” is II, 

“four and a half ” ^TT. bo on. 

The other species of numerals, such as “cncc,” “twice,” ujd , 
the rest, will more appropriately bo dascribod undci' tho hood of < i 
Adverhe. , ^ 
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OOKTBNTS,-^ St, Katvku aks (}BiKKArteAL<3ami&^| 90, Uii w OixtniB 
^ w vfij SjtVKv Lamomm.—I 31. TrrteiS' Tauminom o? nca Aiwa^ 
orviL-^f as. TwHCTATiMfi 0? Tu MiicntCMa (Htrnim.—f Si. TiUHptx* 
tjoM or r«i Fuivnn.—i St. TasMiVAftovi oW fHO Kavrtv—{ 35, 
FouutWK or PaMorwM rtoM UMOULmu.—f «, Omw or Worm 
arotro ut OoffooRAMn—| Sf. IfaoAV or OtMosv-Hft Cavoo ot Dihoau 
AKO O^A, 

I 29. GsifDBB ii of two kiada, naturu and grammatical. 
2Tatarftl ge&dor is that wbioh refers to nTpff beings, and is 
threefold: there being one form fot malee, a semod for fomaloe, 
and a third for mankind or ammali regarded imorely as euoh 
withoat reforonoe to sox. The human mind Iw, howerer, not 
rested content with this simple and natural uee of gender, but 
baa, by an efibrt of imagination, extended the (^iatinctiona of aex 
to inanimato oli^eota, abetraot ideaa, and, in abf^rt, to all nouna 
of evory kind. All languages are not ali 
some retain all three genders, others only Cwo,\aDd eome haro 
bad the good fortune to emancipate themselTee ^tlrcly iu the 
noun, and to a great oxtent in the pronouu, ihom th^ awkward 
and cumbersome swaddling^olotbee of speech. This id happily 
As case with our own beautiful and proctloal languogo, and is 
an adranb^ for whioh we ought to be deeply thankfuK to our 
Jforman ancestors, whose keen oommon sense led them r^eot 
much that was usaleas and unwieldy in the speech of our ^glish 
forefathers. \ 

The older languages of the IndO'Enropeau family havk all 
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thrGe gonden iV those of the Semitio family got on very well 
from the begianixig with only two, hsTing novor thought of 
derelopiog tba aeutor. In the middle and modorn Indo;* 
Qermanio Isngqiagee the German still retoios all throe genders, 
while moat of tae ethers bsTe only two, and aomo.ncQo at alh 
Xatonl gendm uista in ell langungos, gmmmatical gender 
only in a certain number. In those which do not obeorre gram¬ 
matical gender, Aatural gander is frequency diatinguisbed by 
having two sopatUto worda for tho two sexoa; in those which 
acknowledge bothkkinda cf gender, the distinction Is nfiected by 
a variation in the ^orm of the word, moat frequently in the tormi- 
nating syllable or jvowel In coxisequenoo cf this habit, it has 
come to pass that ue form of the woi’d boa crentod the gender; 
thus, in deoiding what gender should bo asnihod to a word 
which mdioateaWs^jooC iVom its naluie inoapabb of olaaaid ca¬ 
tion by sex, tho form of tbo word is the only guido; and if it 
happen to be of a jbrm simUar to that wbioh is appropriated to 
the nolo ees in living beings, it will bo classed ae masculine; 
if to the female sex, oe feminine; and if tc neither, oa neuter. 
Both oUssoa o^ gender exist in the languages we are oon- 
lidering, but in p very diiferent degree. Gondei' ie in all of 
tbem indicated td a gi'oat extent by variations of ierin, oepecially 
of termination; W it muet be observed that wboroos substau- 
tivee have, os b is been shewn in the last chapter, & very great 
range of terin^tions, adjectivee and tho portioipiaLl forms of 
▼erU have few. It is principally by ohaerving which form 
of an adje^vs or^ticiple is used with any given substantive, 
that we tell what its gender is. For inetonoe, H. soro^, '* 9 , 
road,” ft the name of a thing in iteeif incapable of natural 
genderft it is only by no^ng such phrases os hari ta^k, «a big 
TOBd,’'/s<Tr^ft banil, "‘the rood is being made,’' that we discover 
it to^ feminine. Hence it follows that in those languages 
whi^ use very few participial fbrma, or whose adjectives.have 
no iistinctive forms for gender, we are unable to trace the 
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gdnder of snbvtantivei ▼ery clearlj ; auoli l&nguagee Iibto only 
natural, not grammatical gander, aud even tlie natural gendor 
only in a limited number of inatanoae finda ezpreubn in the 
form of the word used. 

S 30. Sanscrit baa all three genders, eo have the Prakrits. 
In the modem languages, only Gujarati and Harathi have all 
three. Siudhi, Panjabi, and Hindi have only tcascaiine and 
feminine; Bengali and Ofiya have no gender at all, except in 
the pure Sanskrit Tatsamae, nov eo largely introduced, ^bioh 
retain the form of the Sanskrit gender, but even this only in 
the higher style. In D. they say TTirai “a little boy,” 
^ " a little girl,” and “ a little thing.” In 

the highhotm literary style they would write “ a hond^ 

acme man,” ^ “a beautiful womanbut in the oommon 
s^le, which is, after all, the truh language, one would hoar 
^ beautiful woman,” without regard to gender. 

Tho same bolds good in Ofiya, and in both, even in the high 
stylo, thero is no distiaotion between masouKae and neuter. In 
this Chapter, therefore, we may dispense with these two lan¬ 
guages altogether. 

In Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindbi, the roduetion of the three 
genders to two has been sffeotod by turning both the masculines 
and neuters of Sanskrit into moeculinee; and as the common 
people in toe two first^named countries are very careless about 
the use of the feminine, it may almost ho said that grammatical 
gender scarcely exists out of books. Tbo use of gender is still 
further reduced, even in literature, by tbo fact that a great 
number of the adjectives in those two bnguagee end in con¬ 
sonants, and do not poseoas eeparate forois for masculine and 
femioine, eo that they afford no clue to the gender of the eub- 
stantive, which is only perceptible from the numerous participial 
forms of the verb. 

In Sindhi eome of the neuter nouns of Sanskrit have become 
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iemiAULO, but tbe moat part are xoasculine. As before mentioced, 
bU fiouoa in Sjodbi end in a Towel, and the dis^etion of ^der 
IB therefore more clearljr recognisable than in the other Ian- 
guagee wherein conaonantel torminatione abound. There are, 
bowcTer, aomo adJeotLTee, mostly at Arabio or Persian origin 
(though some are pure Sindhi), which, although ending in a 
Toweb do not change either for gender, number, or oaac; aa ^ 
“ plentiful,” ekr. ^ ; arf " mixed,” ^r. am; « easy,” 

Skr, aiU; which ere SanekrTtic; and “whole,” fclyi- “good,” 
‘'diatreaaed,” whioh are Arebio end Fereion. 

Marathi atoll retains in full end every-dey use the whole three 
genders, and the same is true of (Gujarati, Kot only have Uie 
subetantiTea three gonders, but the adjeotives also, and the 
greater part of the toneca of the verb, being participial in form, 
hero also three genders, so that to a foreiguer the diderance in 
tbia reipeot between these two atiltod languages and the simple, 
easy, but in no whit less expreaeive Bengali, is at etery turn 
apparent 

In all the five languages which hate gender oxproeeed, the 
masculine is used Co denote large, strong, heavy and coarse 
objects 'f the feminine small, weak, light and fine ones; and the 
neuter, where it exists, represents dull, inert, and often con¬ 
temptible things. 6o far is this carried, that in coees where the 
original word was only masculine or neuter, a fominine form 
has been invented to express a smaller or finer article of the 
same kind and, convorsely, where only a feminine form existed, 
t masculine to express a larger or ooarser object has been struck 
out. Inetanoee are: 

Skr. "P»»” («•). H- jtV “8 large ecckiog pot” (s».), 

“a 8 cm 11 cauldroB,*’ or *eorthes pot” {/.). 

Skr. ^ and sft9f “baU” (m.), H. “cWMB-beU” (m.). 

“ bill W,"” pin "(/.). 

Skr- ”rope” («.), H. ‘'cable” (*.). “itriog,” 

•‘cord*’(/). 
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Here tbd £nal i of raftni h&Tinf beea lengtlitfied, and i bdmg 
uiuTereaUy regarded aa a feminme termination, a maaoiilina in 
6 haa been created. Thie distinction runs tbrougb all tbe Ian* 
gusges, and is eren found in B. and 0., which, although cardeea 
in the matter of gender, still recognise the diiTereoce between 
the tercaination in d, as denoting larger objeota, and that in aa 
denoting smaller. Thia will be more fully treated under the 
heade of the rarious terminataona. 

In M., with its three gendare, the dii^erent shades of a 
common meaning, as indicated by gender, are illuetrated by 
the following ozamplea: 

(*>.)» lerge piece tore Avcn a plantain leaf, u»ad to 
wrap ap goede Id/* 

(/•)• '* a imall pi«re of ibe above.*' 

(" 0 * 

(/.), tie same hi s *mall chliel." 

(a.), *' a imnll chUol,” •* the act of narbg.*’ 
inTT (n >)»" A large earl, or waggon, for conveying loadi/* 

J|T4^ (/.), *' a email cart or carriage for conveying penoos.*’ 

Sfl^ (a.), " a clumep or rlelietty old cor or drny.’* 

^rt(«0. "aeBjlo." 

(/).•'« thread." 

(m.), "a ilrlog," " thread," “ilreamlet," "track." 

Vtrr (hi.X "aitoDO," 

{/)> “ e Urge male of rock." (Hire the fem. ezpreiiee the 
larger object, which U ODueual.) 

In the cose of animals, the mascoJine Mid femipins indicate 
the respeotiye sexes, and the neuter either the young or the 
whole speoies oolleotiTely; as 

(«0. 
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horu,*' i.e. tile geous E^uui geoerAlIf. 

(w ). Iw^goat” 

4ik] (a.), t kiJ,*' iJm tLe goat spedM bi geueni. 

The eame practice exiete In Gujarati; as 
"horw.” 

(/>),'"man." 

(n.), *'b wretched ecrew of a hone." nlio Lones in gtaeMl' 
or colleetfvel^, 

qT^(w.). “ebnflhio.bull,” 

Vr4\(/), “abuftio-cow” 

(n.), “ a buff(do*eaif.’' 

Theec poculumtlce 0 / gocder and its tcnainatiooi wi)l ocme 
out clearly u we work through this Chapter, hcd neod not be 
furtber illustrated hero. 

I dl. The adjective m all the languagee exhibits tbo general 
type of the terminatioas for gendot, aad is so fixed ond regular 
u to ofibrd a stoadard for each language. The general type of 


the adjective is os Mows: 

UKSeLAX. 

if. y. N. 

U. 

ftVUl. 

?, 

• a 

n. 

Hindi.. d 

1 

— 

$ 

and Idn 


Panjabi.,., d 

i 


4 

idn. 


Sindhi. 0 

{ 

— 

d 

iyvn. 


Ghijarati ,,. 0 

i 

un 

d 

< 

da. 

Marathi..,, d 

«_^ - H 

i 


4 

yd 

In. 


It is not of course meant that these ere the only terminations 
of the adjective or participle, but that among the numerous 


• Kanudl/iafcu's ii: “Witt Ui» Oirtitw eetu to Beaib«r. ta 

kwigbt» gnat asab«r ofH otm tiu." 
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terminations tlat ue found tlieec are t^e cliief, and, eo to spealt, 
radical oneaj tlie others may he regarded as excepUone end 
deviatioas, to he osplainad in their place. 

In the participial forms which so largely enter into the con' 
struoCioQ of all Terbe, these terminations are unfaryingly used 
for the rospective genders, except in some iostanoea in Marathi, 
in which the incorporation of the substantiTe verb into the 
participle hoe, hy the operation of euphonic lawe, wrought a 
change in the vowel. . 

Taking CUen the tenpinations of the adjeotire oa the contra! 
type, it will now be ceoeaeary to go through the range of sub* 
etantive terminations in order, so as to get at a clear comparison 
of them nil, and to ascertain which are regularly dori red from 
the central type, and which ore exoeptions, to he aooountod for 
in other ways. 

§ 33 (1). Tho mnsouliao termination 4 in H. P. M., and oo« 
oasionally B. and 0., corresponds to the termination o in 8. and 
0. in a largo majority of iostancee: as 

H. ^ child.'* and so In nil; but Q. 8. ' \ 

Thia termination is'in 6. masculine, without any ezoepti^ni; 
in 0., however, some words in o arc feminine, in which the o is 
not the pmtyaya, or formative syllable derived from the Sanskrit 
•ffs, Pr. •o, as in the above^mentioaed class, but arises from 
some phonetio corruption of the root-syllabU. Such are the 
feminine nouns. 

0. Wc^ “ leech,'* Skr. ITvfttirr (/O- 

0.^*'mortar," „ ^(w.). 

0. ^ “lijord,’* „ C/-) ifTf). 

The number of these words is not large, nor are they in them¬ 
selves important. 

The termination in 4 exists throughout the whole seven 
langu^ee, including 0. and S., in certain words: these are— 
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(«). Words dorivsd from Skr, nouns in an, like W^n., the 
notoinative of which ends in Ski. in 4. Such eltcj THTT “ king” 
(»>.)» in all; “eonr^ (m.), in all Koudb neuter in Skr. 
of thifl form and in the short towoI, oe '* nemo,” H. 
m. in all, except M. and Q., wbere^it is neuter. *' great¬ 

ness/' howoTor, is used aa a fom. in H. P. and S., and as both 
m. and /. in M. 0. baa preserved tbe real gender of the Skr., 
in which language ia znaso. 

(0). Words derived from Skr. nouns in making tbsir 
nominative in ITT. Oi this form are a great number of Tataamaa 
denoting tbo agent, as ^TTTT> dto. 

(y). a few worde of foreign origin, runnlag through all the 
languages, and obieily relating to males, so that they are mas¬ 
culine natural gender. These are moetl 7 Arabic, Persian, 
or Turkiab, but have been in uso in tho Indian languages ftom 
very early times, and have even undergone some corruptions, as 
will be soen in tbo following list: 

M. ITOT ‘'maater;’ air," », P. WJW}. ITTITT. 9- ^Tin. 0- id. 

H. VTWT ••qWW Ifb, P. R, S. <3. iit, M. 

F.w., e.^Tin^.^ ^ i s ii j r.^Twy, 

M. 

H. "river/’ P. 8. 0* 

M. ^T. 

‘•oobl«"(pl., elio ilagoUr), '1atd '9^V9, P. 
eloguler, S. ^tT^, •» slag., G. ting., M.^ST^T^ »io8* 

"Ood/' \^, P, U., S. id. sAd 0. 4^. 

M. 

H. "overwer,’* P. 8. G- W., M. 

Tbe word ^>TTT) though really a pluia}, is constantly used aa 
a singular is. modern speech. It will have been noticed that 
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thera is a tandeDoy to add a u or a on to many of theao words, 
and BO to account, as it were, for tlmir b«ng masoulino, by 
giving tbom the old masculino tarmmation. O. also affects tbe 
same by boldly obanging the final & into o. 

(2). The termination i ia the typical termination of the femi¬ 
nine in Tafibhavae and Desajas; that is to say, in nouns of the 
medieval and modem kinds, in wbiob, as we have fref^nontly 
before noticed, a principle of development prevails of a character 
eseentiaUy diffhrent from that which distiogi^ishee the classical 
Sanskrit or Prakrits. In opposition, bowover, to this gensrolly 
feminine cbaractor of ^ a number of noons are found in all 
the languages, which, though ending in I, are masoulino. Thii 
class seems to have given some trouble to our grammar-makers, 
and their difficulty has been inoroosod by the laxity of practice 
in some of the lauguagss. Espsoially is this the case in Hindi, 
where, owing to the Leading authors having been men of strong 
poetic mstinot, but of little learning, a tendency has grown up 
to give to each word tho gendor indicated by its typical termina¬ 
tion; and words whioh, from tholr origin, ought to bo masculine, 
are sometimos found coupled with feminine adjectives or par« 
tioiplea. This source of error is, however, confined to words 
which have only grammatical gender; those which are mascu¬ 
line by natural gender, as describing male beings or their ooou- 
pations, are exempted by tbeir nature from the poaiibility of 
being mistaken for feminines. 

Masculines in i may be divided into the following classes: 

(a). Those derived from Sanskrit agents in which in 
that language form their nominative in ^ 1; as the modem 
languages ignore the grammatical fiction of a base, as distinct 
from the actual nominative, it is ftom the latter only that they 
take their forma, Instances of this class are the following (see 
flart the list in § 26): 

8kr. “elephaol,” Ums H- 0, 9. P- gwl, M. 

g#, B. 0. fT?ft. 
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8kr- but («.)• Ht(, except u. 

though io tbe commoner wor<l wlikb becomes in the modem 

language M. Iiae 

Skr. "|;Arde&er/’ baee but 0. and 

H* *rrast* 

6kr. 17^ *<Urd;' base II. M. 0. P. id., S. B. 

VT^i Aii<^ 1° £ntt<D. tn^. 

Skr. "wUoeMi" baee H. ond ao b all, 

Thw ore, moreoTer, m clou many words of imcortua 
origin, u well as otliors wliosd oiigiQ is aoC at all uncertain, 
tliough, owing to phonetic changoe, it is not so oppeuont &t first 
sight In some of those words wo may attribute tbo form to a 
fooling that long i as. a masoidiae wae oppiopriato to names of 
trades or professions, so that it was added to words for whioh 
there oxistod no prototype in Sanskrit* Such ore^ 

H. ''waiLsrcnes/* sad sc Id all. B. and 0. have vtVl aad 

R. *'Tillage accountaak/* to In ell, but mrc Sd M. 

H. ''aelgbboar/’ la all, but more corroetly wJtb 

H. shopkeiper.” la all, Ut 8. 

H. VT^ "a aoa*rssldeat caltivator,’' ao In P. B. 0. 

The exact form from which is derived ia uncertain. It 
should be Skr. Vlf^Pl. from VT^ " to wash/’ and the vulgar 
language probably used the word in this sense, thongh in 
olasaiool Sanskrit the word seems to be used exclusively in the 
other sense of the root, namely, as a runner.” is from 

and that again from from in the sense of a 

sidoa pifJ oultivator being ooe who lives, not* on the spot, 
but in another village, and is thus, as we should put it io collo¬ 
quial English, an “outaider.” is a eomew^t abnormal 

compound of the medieval period; the first part xtz is from ww 
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''ft letter*’ or “writing,” and iLe second eeoms to poatulete a 
form “doer,” perhaps from the root^.* more 

ftcooralely V^T^, is jft^ has been by some dO' 

rived from the Ski*, “ sweetmeat; ” but I believe it really 
comes from the Arable |^i^*‘pro9ieiocs/' “stores;” theordi* 
nary Indian modi ie not a Bweotmeat>eelIer, but deals in grain, 
and eatables of all sorts. 

In a suhesquont section 85) it will bo shown that the 
majority of these words testify to the existence of a Sanskrit 
original in by forming their femiumos in or in forme 
dorivod therefrom. 

O). Ilon&s derived from Sanskrit substantives in with 
the sense of a male agent. Here the gender is natural, not 
merely grammatical. Common instances are: 

6kr, arr^ "brotlier," H. so is sll, but P. alio lgT9, 8. tfTV. 

Bkr. “gmodson,” H. WXi(t> «o bi B. sod O., but M. 

The number of words of this class is cot largo, nor do they 
run through all the languages; in fact, as has already been 
mentionod (Cb. I. § 14), the tendesoy of ^ ii rather towards 6 
in this class. 

(y), Words derived from Sanskrit masoulinse and neuters in 
X> by lengthening the final vowel; as 

Skr. ‘'eortli" (n.), II. (***•)• <>"4 0. id. 

but 8. (/.). 

8kr. "XfH “lord" (■*.}, H. tpft (m.). but oftsoerxm. 

8kr. “ •Utei-'s Uuiband” (m.), H. P. SlSgrt* 

0 . 

Skr. “cnrpenMr”(fflO> H. 0. D. frf.itf., but 0. S. 91 Vt. 

wlikb U an jnilep«odlaC lormstloo, from (be modero verb *'to 

> The oncin of the tenoiostioa vdrt will be diecumd under the Verb, to vhieh tl 
properly beloop, 
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(S). BerlvatiTes from Saaeknt maaoulines ^nd aoutora in 
17 ) &ad ^. CoDceming tLe former of ^oee, aoo oxumplee la 
Oil. L g Id, (fi), (y). Of sho two lattor «sainple« are: 

Skr. '• ivst«r” (A.), (n0> ^ g^ciurdly 

TTTI^. la O. nnil M. <t is 41. 

Skr. •ftro “ Woved *' (m.), H. qt (m.). " lover," » Uuibtod.” 

Skr. "t cUsi of Brahmens,” H. 

Skr. t KshftMrip,” H. P. id., S. fiHt. 

O-t^. 

^nder tbii lioad pro^bly oomoe tbo list of obecurely deriTod 
words in Sindbl giTsa hy Trumpp at p. 90, tbcugb, with some 
throe or four excoptioae, tbo origin of theeo words is not at 
present tnucoable. 

(f). Words derived SoDikrit masoulina and neuter aouni 
conteiniog ^ or ( in tbo ponultimate aylloblo^ but in whloh, 
tho last syllable having teUon &way through phenstio ohosgoa, 
the ^ or hoe boceme final, the former being lengthened 
to Thus: 

Skr. "clarified butter" (a.), H. ^ {re.), H. ^ {a.) but rare, 
t. 0. U. (a.). 

Skr. " lltb” («. aod a.), H. d?t (m.), and »o la all. 

8o completdy, except in the ease of professions and trades, 
hoe the idea of the feminine oharaoter of ^ taken poaaossion of 
tho popular mind among the modem Aryans* that many worde, 
wbiob ought to be regarded as masouliae, are treated as feminine, 
simply because they now terminate in Thus in H- 
'‘butter” is found with feminine odjeotives, though it xs pro¬ 
perly mascnliue, being derived from Skr. (».), end 

the corre^onding word in M., is neuter. So> also, H. 

' Tlt9 SetU on one of the Wgboet claai or foertt amoaf (he Uiitlil Brahneoi. 

Tbs Bsjfls of Osrteugs beloB| to (liia fttra. 
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»sale’* is treated aa feminine, tbougli doriTed from Skr. 
(m.). In M. several worda wHch are neuter, of thii 
termination, ere TOtten with anusw&ra os because the 
enuflwAra, being derived from the final of Sanskrit, seems to 
the people to be more epproppate to that gender. Thus they 
write tniff “ water,” «pearl,” and others. It is by the 
operation of a similar tendency that we in England now treat 
such words as richM, alme, as plurals, though they are really 
singolors corrupted from WcAaew, alntiua;^ so also our old sin¬ 
gular from pisum, has been changed into a plural p«a», 

and a emgular pea formed from it, though the t bos nothing to 
do with tho plural eigo, hut is a gennine radical part of tho 
word- 

( 8 ), The termination 6 W is maeculine, as in the cases of the 
other long vowels, in worda derived from Skr. masoulinei. Thie 
rule is a good guide, in spite of a certain number of oxoeptione, 
in all terminations, namely, that the gender of the Sanekrit 
original is fairly kept in all modem words, and affi>rdi a olue 
to the many apparent irregularities; as, for instance, in the 
oaeo of woxde liko etc. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 

termination ^ in Sanskrit is of all three genders, we cannot say 
that it is either regular or irregular for a word in any of the 
modern languages to be masculine, feminine, or neuter. "S^e 
must in each case trooe the word bock to its origin j and we 
shall, in a large majority of cases, find the modern word retain¬ 
ing the gender of its parent. In Gujarati no aistinodon is 
prootioaUy mode between long and short «5 and even in Marathi 
some confusion osiets. In Marathi, however, ond Sindhi, the 
long a is generally masculine; in H. and P. words of this ter¬ 
mination are about equally divided between the two genders. 
Ho examples of the masculine nouns of this termination ne^ 
be given. The rules for the formation of the stem contained in 

• T!w tWMlWon 9t our BerUsh KW» kasw better vhwi Asyimt* “« a\Qi*’ 
(A«i iii. S). tboii«h aejiae “riobw" «s s pUml, Tom rwbw 
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the preceding; Chapter will urve to guide towards the S&mkrii 
word from which the modern word is dorWed, nod the gender 
can thue 1 >e eeeily asoertalnod. 

(4). The short vowels are geDoitilly olided at the end of a word 
in Hindi, as well os in P. and and to a V 617 great extent 
also in common Marathi, It will thorefore ho more convenient 
to reserve tbo considoiatton of such words till we come to the 
seotlon on oonsonantnl endings. When the ahoii vowol is not 
eUdod» it is fre<}uontl 7 lengthened, to enable it to retain its 
posl^OQ> and tho words in which it still remains as a short 
Towol nrofiU Tuteamos, like irfiTj ftiv, gender of 

which is idonticol with that of tbo Sanslcnt, 

It is 0 QI 7 in Sindhi that short vowel terminations ato of an; 
account, and our disoussion of them is confined to this language. 

Shoit fi ^ is the tjpioal ending of mosculiuea. 

Sliort a ^ is tho t;|qeal ending of feminiDos. 

Short t T is ebiedy fomioins. 

Masculines in ^9 are derived from tho Prakrit termination 0 , 
and represent the close I have colled barytones in tho lost 
Chapter, thus eorresponding to the masculine oonsonontal end¬ 
ings of othor languages, 

Under this head come also nouns derived ihonx Sanskrit 
masQulines and neuters in 9, tliu^— 

Skr, ' wlad {«,), 8. 9T9 (m.). 

• „ “Uqiier'•(*.), 

There are also a few words in which the final u is derived 
from tho ^ of Sanskrit, os quoted in Oh. I. § etc. 

There appear to be no instances of masculines in a 91, and 
very few in Of the latter, instonoes sre iiton Skr. 

*• lordfrom Skr. “ the planet Jupiter j” fft 

* This U TrviiBpp't dsrintlon (SindU Qr. p. tt). 1 hb dopeiad dHi?« tbe 
word froa dir. Pr. « 
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and M oLortenings oi ^ £i*omt 7 (,, as notad aliora 

( 2 j a), %ffT from ‘‘lion;” foi* ^^k,, from 

"helper,” are familiar examplea. 

$ 33. As in tho masouline, bo also in the feminine tarmina> 
tione, thero oxUta a double eyAem. The termination d, vhich is 
typical of the feminine in Sanskrit, is in the modom langnagea 
a resultant from o, and typical of the mosouline; yet it ia found 
as the termiontion of many fern, words, just as i, the modern 
fem. type, oooure in many mosouline words, « 

(1), Final 4 is femisine in the seven languages in the follow* 
isg olaasos ef nouns. 

(a), In Tatsamas whioh are fommine in Sansknt, such as 
“worship,” f^jTn “thought,” T^T " tongue,” IWT " Btmy,” 
and many more rery common words. 

09). In a oonsideroble number of modem Tadbhovaa, which, 
though changed from the puvo Sanskrit form, still retain the 
distinctive termination, and with it the gender ■. such os 

Slip. 'ffBn "patience” (/), n.flfsn* P- f«*n. G. ^srr. 
ell/. 

ekr. ^nrr “pilgrimage” (/), H. P. * 6 *0. «- 

. el«o smTTT* M' Vm, nll/- 

Skp. 'JVT "hunger'’ (/.), P. 

Bkr. 'Snin “order” (/), H. P. 9. 0. 

wrrr!5T« 

Sltr, gWT “ murder” (/.). S. 

( 7 ). In some words of uncertain origin, but pursly local in 
type, as— 

H. (/)«“ s »intdl box,” bat le nil tlie rest m. lo i, with a Jim. 

inf. 

H. (/), "a bird,” la P.nsd U.iritbout tbe final syllable and/ 

U, (/.), “an old wocofto,” 
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In tbesd tlki’eo Tcry common words tlie final ^ is probably’ a 
roooDt addiUon, and the words were origioiilly, as they are still 
in the cog^iato languages, and the i having 

been shortened, as is usual in Hindi, in coQso<^neac« 0 / the 
additional syllable. Or we may oppose them to come under 
$ 9 (9), and to hate been feminines of the form where 

tho suffix til'd has been softened into tyd, though it would be 
umIoss to look for a Sanskrit oiiginol for the two fiiat words, 
Tbo third may, howevor, woU como fixtm a Skr, form 
This remark leads to a consideration of somewhat extended 
application. It may be askod why d, which is in Sanskrit a 
fem. ending, should in ilie modoms be so typically and univer- 
sally a masc. ending, and similarly why i, which in Skr. is ^uits 
as much a maso. u a fem. ending, should have in the aoderas 
so almost oxclusively attached itself to tho fem, f The answer 
would appear to bo found in the extreme provolenoe in Fr. 
of tho pi'octlce of adding the suffix ala to nouns of all olasiee. 
We have to begin with the oxytons nouns in Skr., which 
become nouns in 0 and d in tho modems, and to them wo must 
also add the Fr. formatives in ohisoa, of tho type pkofakas 
iZ^aaspAofd: tho union of these two seta of words results in 
a preponderance of masce. in d-o. Kow, as tbo feminine of 
aka is i(*d, and ikA becomes fpd, and more frequently still (, 
if wo suppose that to svery one of tbo woids to which Fr. taoked 
on aka for the masc,, it also tacksd on ikd for the fsm., the pre* 
ponderance of { as a fem. ending in tho modems is explained, 
the more so that we can add to tbo i from tit*d a large class in 
which already is. Sanskrit the maso. in ^ forms its fem. in i 
such as (».), (/.). Moreover, tho typical ending 

of the adjectives being 4*0 for the masc., and i for the fem., it 
was natural to uso an adjective ending in t, with a substantive of 
a similar termination; and so it comes to pass that all grammar- 
writers treat masculines in i and feminines in d as exceptions, 
though few of them attempt to account for their existence. 
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(3). Fiu&l i id femmiad tkea in all oasas except those noted in 
the Inat aection, siid this holds good for all the seren langoagaa. 
Pinal it is feminine in words deRved from Sanslcrit femininae, aa 
ij'^eai-th,” ^^“daughter-in-law,” H. P. a etc. 

In Sindhi, os noted'above) the feminmo terminatione are 
a and (, and the aajoritj of these words are Identical with the 
feminines in mute a of the other languageSi which have been 
shortenod from Skr. feminines in d. 

(3). In some classes of adjectives, mostly very common and 
vulgar, a feminine in o is found. This is very common in 
Panjabi; and frequently with the sufibccs or where 

the 0 may be regarded as a lengthening of the u of the niasou- 
lino. Such aro«~ 

'*(e«>w) lha( thrtists or butts/* masc. 

** whore/' from “cunnui/' also wricuu soil 

“ndultdrsii/* from ''to copulaco." raMc. 

“n woman with pr<yectlng tooth/’ from " tooth/' mese. 

"a coquottc," origin aucerUlo. 

vrnift ” Immodost woman” (probably Oom STTV, ^rWT}> 

Host of the words of this form are words of abuse used by 
women to one ancthor, the fair sex in India being possessed of 
a remarkably fertile invention in the matter of vituperation. 
In Hor&thr also ^ is often a fominlne onding, os in 
“ woman,” where the o is probably a longthoning of the masca- 
line '^IT. ItL Oriya, when addressing women, they alwuys 
use 

§ 3i. The neuter has less variety of termination than the 
other gonders, and exists only m Marathi and Crujarati. The 
type oi the neater is M. Tt; Cl. bi^ M. also has a neuter in 

SI 
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which, however, is cot frequent, ftsd occurs principally in 
words denoting the young of animals, which have also toaac. 
and fem. forma for the two sexes of the animal; as (m.) 
"he-goat,” WV (/) “she-goat,” (u.) “a kid of both 

sexee.” 

Both tho typical terminations point hock to the ^ of the 
Skr. nontor, that of Or. in by virCiio of the process so often 
observable in the oaso of iiruil » by which that letter resolves 
itself into its dements, the labial and nasal, tho former 
of which posses through ^ into and the latter into annswim, 
and then into anuo&sika or a simple nnsol hroathing. Ths 
^ of Marathi would scorn to bo derived {lom a wcolconing of 
tho of Wl into 

Though tho other languages have no neuter for the noun, 
yet tho inhnidve, which is a verbal noun, la derived from a 
Skr. neuter, oad in most of the languages rotoine a neuter form, 
noemle (Jcuni. As. 800 . Bengal, vol. xMi. p. 66 ) combats the 
theoiy tbnt the neuter form observable in Old-Hiodi, and in 
asverol diideots of Modern-Uindi, as well os in Or. and M., and 
he might have ciddod in 6 indhi also, ie derived the Skr. 
noutor in Thus he will not take Old-H. dkdeotio 

from Skr. as ho says tho prooeee 
is opposed to cei'tain glottic laws which ho appears to havo 
formulated for himself. He would apparently derive the Mo' 
rathi ir^n itivo from a Prakrit foitn and the 

other infinitives with a labial typo, as from a furtbor 

Prakrit form Tho phonetic changes thus indicated 

are indeed possible, and qnite regular; if wo onoe concede 
Prakrit forms and there is no difficulty in 

deducing from them modem fonne and respectively; 

but we want more evidence as to the said Prakrit forms, and 
their meaning hardly corresponds with suffioienC accuracy. 
But leaving this question of the infinitive &r its proper place, 
we may follow Hoernle in his process of applying the prlnolple 
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to nouns in general. No such gener&l ending in or is 
of conne to bo found in Prakrit for neuter nonne of all kinds; 
but the author Trould have ‘oebdliere that such an ending did exist 
in a great many oases, and that its origin ia to be found in the 
faTourite eui&x so that we are to postulate in the case of 
everp Marathi neuter in a Prakrit foroi in x^, deriTcil from 
X^, and in the case of ovoty neuter in ^ or a aiTnilar 
from ^i|i: why Marathi should always saloot x^, aTid Gujarati 
is not explained, and soems in fact une^laisable. It is, 
however, highly probable that wo have in this theory an 
indication of the direodon in which we should seorch for the 
explanation of suoh forms if disaatisfiod with their dormtion 
ftom the simple Sanskrit neuter: and it must be admitted 
that the aiithor’i illustrations iVom the forme, of the oblique 
casco of stems in ^ in Marathi aro strongly oonfirmatory of 
his theory. 

J 36. A large majority of femininee in all the seven languages 
ere formed from tho oorrosponding mosculino nouns, though 
there are of course many which have an indspendont origin: 
ns, for inetanoo, words which possess natural gender, in which 
the female animal has a distinot name from the male one. But 
in names of trades, castes, and the like, the female is generally 
derived from the mole. 

Mosculbes in d G. 5., or A H. and the rest, ibrm their femi¬ 
nises in I; as 

H, " girl 

s. M •, 

S.also shorteos fiasl i, os •• 

This is an extremely common process, based on the typical 
endings of the two genders, and need not be further illustrated. 
It is extmided also to the case of masculines ending in short u 
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izL S., aol with mut^ a, or m other words, with a oonsosaatal 
oadiB^, in tho other lan^ua^. Instances ore: 


S. " wnshermsa,” 

6-STflt “Ite-n8»,” 

S. “irmiis," 

P. “ •tfj’ST'Cftiie,' 

P. “veteli," 

P. “ •» cowry,'* 

H. “ mOTkoy,” 

H. ^ 

H. " l>ft'nkoo," 


TjfZ '* washenromaii.” 

••6rm4.’' 

W. 

gsireVw. 

** a pjnnll cowry.' 
“ »lw*Tnoakoy-*' 
“copse.** 

"flute/' "wod.'* 


Although, howoTor, instoocos aro to be found, auoh os thooo 
givon aboTo, oi u foiaiaiuo iu ( being dorivod from ooneo* 
sontally ending tooMulmM, yet tho prooUeo is not Tory common, 
tho femininee in t being more genomlly dorirod from masculines 
in ^ and d; espooiolly is this the ooso in masculines derived 
Skr. by means of the common suffix which, as has 
beon ehown, produoes and then ^ and while its 
fominine is regularly yielding x^y thon os in 
^rt^, rtTT (m.) "home,” (/O 

“ niare.” 

Extremely common, and spread throughout tho soren Isn- 
g:u(^;ea, is the feminine ending whose varied forma ore ^vsn 
below, and which ^ oonhned to the expreesW of nationality, 
caste, occupation, bodily and mental qualities, and other attri* 
butee of living, and chiefly human, heioge. 

H. has, in the first place, feminines in l[sfV or ift, 
derived from Sanskrit x^> the feminine of masculines in 
t {XX); thue 

Skr. “ilepbwt," H. Sfer fen. H. 

or 
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TUs fora it also usaa iti f^inmea derired from a mascalixie 
in whicii ^29 thoreby aliown to represont tbo Skr. 

“ wuhermao,” " wtaherwomao 

JTrtft “ fardeoer,’* *nd Bnftnft* “ eardener*! wife;" 

but the tormmacion u by 00 raeaofl eonfioed to tboso vorda 
wbiob IiaTo in Skr. tia form ^ («•)> (/)* ^ 

tarmioaUona whlob hare oaee booome typical, ia added to vorda 
derired from all aorta of foraatlooe; tbua 

i^X ' ‘ iUi (Skr. “ ffoWimltliU wife.** 

^JTTT “lanlher worker '• (Skr. 'rt<TT)i 

JfffTC “ potwr*' (Skr- ^Hrmx). f»TTf^ tl* wife. 

WT^ 'H\str^ (Skr. “tkgrMi.'' 

*’ fi euiM of euJdvaton,” tbo funnlo of that 

CMEe. 

Througb tUo habitual caraleaendas of thia language in reapeot 
of naaoceoced short rowele, thia tormioatica is often aoundod 
merely aa . 

^SCTT'' a Mllsr of ve^etAblos." aud '*a female idUr." 

“cowherd •{Skr.lfrerTO.’TTiPl oud Wjftnt “wwherd'i 

wife.’* 

" chest” (Skr. ^ai). Tspr nnd “female chest," or 

“ a tliag’i wife." 

“ sloner,” TFftT«fV“ pecoatrl*." 

“ wsebermaa,” ^7^ his wife, 

“earpeoter/' hit wife. 

In thia Utter word thero has bean contraction fVom 

Regular deriratirea fbom the Sanskrit are the words iadicatife 
of oooditlous peculiar to females: 

Skr. “pregnaot,” H. mfm and 

80 also a feminine in or may be made out of all 

sorts of to indicate the wife of a man of any class or 
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trade, ratlur than a woman wlxo pracdsea the trade henolf. Thus 
one often lieara familioily ^ tiicPs wife/* from « a 

thief.’' Tliia doea not neceoaarily imply tliat the woman ie her¬ 
self a thief, hut that her husband is. The same reinark appUee 
to the following: 

Ttf^ " 0 PaBdif/' )il» wife. 

^'a '^1M 1^*1 life wiA). 

ZTfK" “ ^Tf T TfW nnd •• a chiaf's wife." 

ft he^Klmou/' and "a iiMdman'# 

wife.” 

These formsand ^i;w oi'O finm 8kv. W^> the latter 
by a oommon inversion. They are even added te words of 
Fenian origin; es 

•• B **eqj«i>," SfUTTft “ ft fem*fe iw«p«r.*' 

Jii *’A Mughal/’ "ft ulicMuglial." 

''B aorveat/’ "e female ipmnt." 

Even in words ending in ^ we have the feminine ending 

a* 

^flivrt " trader/’ " ft tradcf’i wife." 

The Mubatamadan govornmont cenferrod the title of Hhdn 
on Hindus in some parte of Bengal, and from this the 
common people have formed a scarcely pronounceable fominine. 

throughout India is pronounced with the final n nasalised, 
ae though writton and the feminine is thoreforc 
Tulgo or which the reader may pitmounce at 

his leisure. 

Panjabi has also this method of forming the feminine, and 
chiefiy neglects the ^ and uses the termination or the 
former used after a cerebral, the latter alter other letters, a 
practice in whioh Panjabi reverses the 8kr. usage. The appli¬ 
cation of this feminine ending has grown to be iirospectivo 
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of tbe tormio&tion of tho iD&fiouIme, u in H. Tbu will be 
seen from tbe following group of examplee 
or " waehcrmao,’' 

ifffr or V>1P " 6 chwit," y^TIt id, if.) 

^y^'‘leprouinJM”(8krt^). “Uproiu women " 

"bed compealoo" («.)• id, (/) 

^‘aagry" ( 8 kr, € 1 ^). ^TtVUT <d. (/.) 

Vf “ ttickiler,'' ^ 35 ^ “ nickel ro«.*’ 

The inlolUgent and progrceaiTe coeW of* Sayaethe, wbioh 
i» eo leading a olaM in Bongal, ie very •oon% reproBented in 
the Peujub, and the cane i$ eomewbat oormptod. 
or (m.), ISTTWltfr, 


irtn/0- 

ie ^leod also alternatively with “ 
bwlmen/' 


“ pefliaaf/' (/•) 

5^ -vlUnpr" 

jsjfhi" imnW,” «nft»r5t W. (/) 


" cUeeli*’ 


•glTttft hU wife. 


From the fominine again, by eome forgotfulnc« of ite ongiD, 
bae been formed a moeouline ^^1511; eo deeply eeated ie the fil¬ 
ing that a fominine in t correeponde to andpoBtuiatos a maBouliae 
in d. Precieely in the same way in Latin the feminine marUa, 
literally “manned,” from mtu, maris, bae given rise to a maeou- 


line mariiM. 

Pewiaa and AroWo words alee undergo the prevailing Indian 
converaion into feminiaee. Hence epricg the common but curious 


hybrids— ^ ^ ^ 

Brtw “ angry," U. Arabic ^ with Aryao ^• 

“ e«totioner,'’ Arabic fr«. hU wife. 

tBrO’TT “ artificer,” Persiap ^JS fom. 
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debtor,” Ar.undP.^lj^^^i fenis 
id., corrupt Arabic 

MaBcuIines in shorton tho ^ and add TiT iof tUd fom., aa 
ViTrt “ welfijman,” . Mi wife. 

When a word of tliis form onda in onuo&aika, that is rajootod, os 
*Iavot«,’' ajtnt'JT Mi wlto. 

So also with words ouding in u Yfhprt *‘nerobMiV’ 
fern, “a morchaut*! wife.*’ In P. os well 

oa in H. tbit fomimaa termination impUss rather the wife of a 
man who is described by the moeo. woid, and not a woman who 
boTself does the thing implied, at in ilio H. inetanoe of 
which does cot contain any imputation on tho honosty of the 
lady so styled, but on that of her husband. 

Sindbi afHscs this group of terminations to masoulines of oU 
sorts; thus it is addod in the forms fhr and to mnaonlmea in 
short u; as 

" a Jut,” Wfzfti end flrfzift, also " a Jct'n wife ” 

V^r^”nD«lueb/' M» wlfo. 

^jr “ Hod/’ ^Whl '* lloDOM /' 

To masoolioos in o, but leas froi^contly than the fern, in t • as 
“ a drummsr," ^iWhl • , and 

Trumpp teachea that in tho cose of mosoulines in short u, as 
the finaT u is changed to i, before adding the fern, termi¬ 
nation i but if this wero the ooao, we should have a double 
feminine. In the cognate Ungusgos, where the masculine ends 
in^ a consonant, wo have feminines in Xyf, and this leoda to the 
conclusion that the i; is part of the tenuina^on, and 
should be divided thus: + not 9lf2 + ^. In the 

original Skr. of this form we have the maso. base ^Tf^, and 
though the final w has been dropped in the nom., yet all the 
other coses retain It, and it must therefore be regarded os the 
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trat ftooidct form, and the femmine sig^ voald }» ouly ^; but 
(he modem langu&gea baring got hold of and regarded 
the whole of it aa the fominine tenoiiiatioo, hare tacked it on 
to all sorts of maaoulinoa. The oolj real inetanoe of a doable 
feminise is in mch words‘'ae which is doubtleea 

A eimilax oonfusion of forms gives 
where there is the original or regular fem. of with 
the ^ changed to a semivowel before the fern, ending 
which again has bean regatded as in somo w^y connected with 
and has thus como to bo pronoiincod os '4n<,Ru * or perhaps 
having become b)* invoraioit os in the other Ion- 

guagos> Sindbi has olapped on dual ^ from a feeling that the 
word is feminine. 

In the oase of masculinos'ending in d, this vowel is shortened 
to u or elided altogether, and the phrase, **a Hindu female/’ 
may thus be expressed in sU different ways; thus 

fi*dun> i 

Gujarati has the terminations in oonsidorablo variety, as ^nj, 
nft and of which ^ is peculiar to this Ian* 
guage. Examples are: 

" esrvsnt." ift^* female ssrvspt” 

*' wAaliermsu. w4alier\vOTn an.*' 

' s eeruil a easts,** iVt^elQ s woinsn of thnt ctito. 

Taylor (p. 23) gives also feminine forms ithcbtitl; 

hut these are not noticed by Narmad& Shankar. They might 
arise from the final ( af being shortened to the semivowel; 
end the form TfHj is from Pr. through the H. in- 

version . Gujarati retains the Prakrit form of the nasal 
** trader,’* 

“ h MarAtlis,** • 

wm “ t^ger,” wranr. «»T^II1. 

V# " master,’* 
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li appears that m esses where there ore two forms of the 
fmimae for tlio same word, one form is in use in oco part 
of tlxe country, and the other in s different port; but it is not 
stated which form is used in any specified pari 
Marathi in portioukr affects a long vowel in tiro final syllable 
of words ending with a consonont; and in the class of words 
now rmdor consideration it accordingly takes i^ogularly ^ in 
the feroiniuo nominative, but shoiieus this ^ to m* iT in the 
oblique cases, because this syllable is no longer final in those 
ouses. Thus wo have*^ 

** AHM mao,’* *' lUllful womsD,*' “ n good Lougowlfe.'* 

STT^ ** dovotov/* MTVtnr “ fvin alo dovotec." 

^ ' ‘ tfgor,” TT^ *' *iffrwi,'* 

" peaiAnt,*’ lili wlfi. 

Sanskrit fouiuines in wbothor they have any oorre* 
spending masculine in Marathi or not, are treated by it in the 
some manner as tho above: 

“ proourwo," Skr. 

tfrts •• lUKtr." „ hOt^. 

With regard to 0. and B., as they have no means of indioeting 
gendor, so also they do not possess any regular method of form* 
ing feminines. In modem times a large number of Sanskrit 
femmine words have been dug up out of dictionaries, and are 
now used in their Tatsama form; and there are old Tadbhavas, 
like the word for sister,’' which have not been fbrned tnai mos* 
culines in say modem language, but have oomo down reedy made 
from ancient times. Of these it is unnecessary to say anything. 

Nor need we here introduce those words which ore names 
of female aoimals, the male of which has a different name; like 
H. ^ “ox," “bull," »r “cow.” Each of these words 
stands on its own basis, and descends from some Skr. word 
which has no connezion with the masculine. 
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I 36. With regard to tlie gender of tb&t laige claM of words 
wluch, in all but Sindbi, e&d in mute a, or in o^er words in 
a consonant, 1 am conTuiced that it is ^^uite impossible to la^ 
down any law. BacK word must be trascd bock to its Sanskrit 
or otlier origin, and tbe reason for the gender will then be 
apparent. A large number of these words bare oome to their 
prsssnt shape from rejeering a final d or other femlniue ending 
in Skr. (see the remarks in 111), add it is therefore mere waste 
of time to attempt to find out any lh<des founded on the OOU' 
sonant which has thus acoidontaUy b^me final. Steronsou, 
in bis Marathi Grammar, occupies seveiar^ages with lists of 
feminines ending in a oonsonnot, which it w^ld be impossible 
for the student really to cairy in his memory ■, Practice alone in 
epoaking tbe language can teach him tbe gender v those words. 
It is of little coDsoqnenoe to know the gender in H. or P. In 
the forms of Hindustani spokon all over India, gend^is habitu- 
oUy soglected by all oIosms, and it is only in the orooSn which 
Hindi is the motber-speech that much attention is p^ tv 
and oven there only by p^irists or accurato spooksri. In a great 
portion of Pihai* one hoars such phrases as ITT ^TTT ^ 
'‘your mother is comings" and in the Parbatia or Hepali 
dioloot, gender is not proserred at all. It exists, howevsr, in 
literature, and its existence cannot thei^eforo bo ig;norod in 
Hindi even; and correspondents in tbo Moratbi country and 
Gujarat inform me that the threefold gender of those languages 
is always correctly used, even by the lowest and most ignorant 
peaaantry^au assertion which I should hesitate to receive in its 
entirety until confirmed by actual observation. 

In Marathi gender ia distinguished by narive grammarians 
in three ways, and the rules which they lay down are useful os 
far as they go, though Docessarily incomplete, and leaving much 
that is unclassified. They distinguish gender—(1) by sigsifica' 
^i®^» (2) by form, (3) by both combined. Of these three, the 
second, or that by form, applies only to the termination, and 
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bmka down m soon as it gets from words ending in a Towel 
to tb030 ending in consonants. It is a good guide for Towel* 
ondiogs> and consequently embraces tho wbolo of Sindbb In 
tforathi it helps m tq some few rules for consonantal endings. 
Thus nouns in are of course fominino, os shown in the W 
section; so ulso oin those in ^ and It is also asserted 
that nouns in ni, that is ^ preceded by anunisika, are ms^oulino; 
but t\\oTo oro so many oxoeptions to this rulo as to destroy its 
Tolue for practical purposes. Similarly untrustworthy is the 
rulo that nouns in T/ ^ > and ^. when forming the lost mcmlMr 
of a nexus, are neuter; for thereupon follows a long string 
of such words oU masculine. 

In all tho languages tho large class of stems in % mentioned 
in $ D (ff), is ohiefly feminine, but contains enough masculines 
to rsodor it unsafe for a foroignor to treat oU such words as 
fsaininoi in speaking the language. 

HodupUcated nouQi are ooarly erorywhere feminine; but as 
«AC;rT of these hate Towel-endings, thoy come under head (9), 
which is a Tery perploxing method indeed, and loads to more 
confasion than either of the others. Tho only really trust¬ 
worthy rulo under this head is that which presoribes ^e gender 
of abstroot nouns; those in ^ or ntg being noqM' in tboM 
languages which hare the neuter gendor, and masculine in 
thoeo which hare it not, WT is mosculme in all, and ITT 
feminine, as in Sanskrit. 

Under head (1) we are led into a moso of conBicting oon* 
sideraUons. LeaTing out, as euffioiently aocounting for them¬ 
selves, words which Imve natural gender, the artificial gender 
Kcninds US'of the incoherent old “ Propria qum maribas” of our 
school-days. Winds, mountains, riTers, periods of time, and the 
like, appear to range tbemeelves under varioiu genders with a 
most inextricable caprice, and the usual tagrog exf exceptions 
hangs on to the skirte of their army like a mob of unruly camp 
fbUdwers, No one perhaps really beUevee that the speakers 
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who ’onoonaoiouely dereloped theor raapeotlTe langiaagea «Ter 
stopped to think what the gender of a word was, or intention¬ 
ally made it masculine beoause it wee a mountain, or feminine 
heoause it was a tree or a ri^er. The utmost we can admit ie 
that inetinctimely large coane strong things were treated ae 
moaouline, and their opposites os feminine, while things really 
or oonetruotiyely inert were usually spoken of as neuter. 

It will perhaps he safer to conclude that all worda whose 
gender cannot be ascertained from their pr^nt form must be 
traced back to the older form, whero they will generally be 
found to bo in poaession of a termination which at onoo ex¬ 
plains the reason of their modoni gender. 

Eren this rule, however, is not free i^om ozeeptions, for 
there ore not wanting words which, though dearly derived 
from Skr., have changed their gender in the courso of ages. 
Especially is this the case with words denoting the body and its 
paiis, where a sense of tendemoss or familiarity seoms to hare 
operated to cause then to become feminine, that gendor being 
used to denote small delicate oljeots. From the same sontiment 
the Eomans turned the names for parts of the body into diminu¬ 
tives, as (luficu/a, and the like. iDstonces nre«« 

8kr. ^ UmI; ^ («.). H. (/,), P. and 0. siso (/.% UuC In M. 
It ii aad 6. {/•)* wher« tlia fisin. ^ hsi been added. 

Bkr. rnm "oatU’' (m.), H. if.), to nlso Is the Iota TfldUIiova 
M. is m. and y*. «rlxD mcnolug " ns ordeal," but n. nhon 

oieaol/if “A curio." 

Skr. “oys" (n.\ H. 'glN (/h P- ^ (/> 0 . (/.), 

S. (/.), wbero Uie retention of the final ^ hss yrobnbly led to the 

word beln^ eoosidertd as feui. Cksad uses 'Srfv {= 

8kr. ** sickness" (n.), H. (m.) "aucoas ercremeoti” M. 

Skr- wry “ arm” (m.), H- gtf (/), P- id. (/.), 6. gig (/.). lo O. 
it i%/., but takes a fern, eodio^ so also In M. S|T^ C/0* 
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Skr. ^ '‘thjng»» (n.). H. P- TO! (/)» S. ^(/X 0. ^ 

Skr. "polwu" (n.), H. («.)»S« (/). 

Skr, ^ “eQtr»JI»" (masily In pi. ^^rftT) («0. H. ^?r(/), 

nUo «lth ftm. ending wd S. («.), M. ^ («.}, 

0. '<f7T%(«0- 

Slcr. VT^ "roet," ‘'rDetnl,” "clement’* («. end »»,), H. VT71 (/) 
"wmcn virile,*’ 8. ^ (/), P. VTH. Vl?l (/). 0- VTH, VT^ (/.). 
M. tf. (/nod w ). 

Tho ibUcwing are from Sindbithey ora oU femiaiae, though 
tbo SonoUrit ^giotlj and m oomc coau the dorlvatiroe from it 
in the cognate bngungoe, ttIuoI I have added te Trumpp’i liet, 
are either maso. er neuter: 

a. '* oliypHiif,’' Slcr, H. (mOt ^ 

S. “«mei.,'' 81<r. ftf (*,). «• f«t^. (/). (/) 

"drop}'* 111 wlilch ftonicS. baialio {/.), (/), 

probably becAuio ^ In 0 . !■ the rvgwiur aeutor codliig, nnd the « of tbli 
word hni been ceofwuaded yltli it 

Trumpp here Ineerte S. (/) and which ho would 
derive from 6kr. (m.), but this ia apparently on error; 
the word ehould be derived from Skr. er "the day 

of the full moon/* which l» fominine in Skr., and oarrios that 
gender into 8. Stock wiitce it and givoe the forma 
^T€t, ete., which osiet in all the ether longuErges. 

S. "ihmd“ "wir*/’ Skr. (w.), H. ntn (m. eod/, bat I 
think more uwally/). G. M. id. i/.\ p. PitW (/), (/■). «nd (/) 
"entgat.’* lo all h hna frequently the of ibc airing of a murical 
iaWroment, u a late, etc. 

8- "womcin’s jnHk" (/), from Skr. ^ («.) "brenal.** 6. baa 

t IVaoipp, Siodbi Grnm. p. 96 e( laqq. Only jub words hare been takea from 
the llMu eboir a cbiage of gndcr fma Saaihiit to SiodU. 
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71^ (>*•) In tills leaMi an<] H. ^7^. (n.). I& ^fod«rJl•fl. the 

form U u8ua]> but Cliuod 

ta? ^TR ^ ^*1II 

" From tho sane breait drank nilk,’’ liUraUy (there tras) s drinking 
of milk.—i. 170, 7. 

S. sra '* seallnj'wnx,” Skr. ^ “lao” {«.). 

e. If '• ringworm/' Skr. («.), H. ^ (n.). O, («.), M. 

(/)• (M* g^^der of U jirobably due to 

tlie exlitooce of the Paribn 'Jaitloa/' wlileli, UUe all Peraiaa words hi 

In M. la troAtod as « fbininlne. P. la liowavor/ alio. 

& aiR “putaah/' Skr. ("•)» H. WTT ("0* M. ld.{ lit lome 

senaei it la m., in other*/. P. H7T (/•)* Q* WT («•)• 

8. 9Tf and "dirt/* 8kr. {n.), II. %m (m. and/), M. gnr 
(«, and/), 0. 9?S Mi (m,), P. 1?95 and SrS! (*. and/), 
however la alwnys/. 

S.ff^ <<AaeurM)tida/' Skr. fff (n,), H. ff?T (n.), P.ffsT(/), M. 

o.rpti/-). 

Siadhi doos not altrays stand alone in iU ehang:e of gssder, 
and it will have been notiood that the Tortout kogiiag^ oro 
caprioious in tholr nee of g:ondQr ee regards tboso words. Most 
of the instancee given are monoeyllabloe, and there is a ten* 
donoy in all the longungce to regard monoiyUablee, or nouns 
whoeo iinal a has become muto, as feminines. It would seem 
also that there is a faint and not oasily dodnahle tondenc/ to 
attribute a feminine gender to certain ooneonanls, as f and 71. 
This may have arisen from the faot that a majority of words 
ending in those letters are really by origin feminine. Although 
the stuff and backbone of these seven languages is pure Indo* 
Germanic, yet we must not ignore ot underrate the influence 
which Arabic Tocabloe have exercised. This influence began 
in Sindh so early ae Hnhammad Kasim’s conquest of that 
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oouixtrj in tb« early part of tbe eighth CGoturj. Mahiand of 
ObaEuin’s numgroua espeditioiie extended the kno'fflodge of the 
eacred language of the Musulmana to all Weetern India in the 
eleventh century; and by the middle of the thirteenth, Arabic 
wrdi vvere heard in almost every city and town. Oar eevea 
hmgnagea were then only just ginwing into their present shape, * 
and Ambio .words wore thus wovon in with thoir structure as it 
grew. The idea of Hindi or Marathi ever having been witbout 
thoso words> is a raora dream of Sanskrit! King purists. In tbe 
most obsem^e comers of rural India thoio woids are heard, and 
it not uniVsi^uently happens that the old Ainhio term is more 
familiar to the nassee than the grand now-fanglod Sanskrit 
word invented by the Pandits. Thus tho somewhat hybrid 
word, jurMna, is used in the sense of " a doe,” and is 

understood ovorywhero, wbilo the nowly-ooiuod is not. * 

Now in Ataklo tho termination is distinctly feminine; in 
fact, it is tho regular method of making fomiainos from masou- 
lines: thus, C^, and many 

others of the some kind being feminine, there would doubtless 
grow up an impression that whenever a word ended in t it was 
faminino; and as the mossos know nothing and ooro nothing 
about dorlvation, the use of that gender would extend to all 
words in i, no matter whether of Aryan or Semitia orgin. This 
is in Aiabio often writton as U, though still pro« 
nounced i: thus we may write or both pronounced 

by Arabs daulai. In borrowing these worda, the Peraiane £re> 
fluently pronounced tho final as h: thus we get darjah, 

inariabah, and the like. From the frequency of these 
words an impression would, as in the case of i, arise that there 
was something inherently feminine in final A end we thus ao- 
count for such words as being feminine. In eome of 

the longuogee these words having become, by usage, thoroughly 
feminine, have hod one or other of the vowel'endinge' peculiar 
to that gender added to them, as in S. and others. 
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With regard to the other clumgea, whioh are lose eouly 
explainable, we must, 1 think, hnye recourae to the argument 
that the medinral Aryans, before entirely doing away wick 
any peculiarity in the struoture of the ancient langnage, 
began to be careless about its use, just as in the Herorin* 
gian period in France, the Latin oase-endiags were used care¬ 
lessly one for the other, till confusioD resulted in their eventual 
abolition. 8o in the decay of gender, which has evidently 
token place in tho Indian group; the firet stop woe a care¬ 
less and irregular use of the genders of individual words, 
by which, if any one word of very commou usage were fsmi* 
nine, a whole group of other words of similar sound would 
bo mado fominlae too, and tbs same with any familiar mascu- 
line word. 

I 37. That the use of gender has shown signs of heoomiag 
less habitual, and gradually dying out, is undoniable. While it 
has died out entirely from B. and 0., it is not much regarded in 
It. and P., and only two gonders remain in S. The ihll range 
of thi'co genders lomains only in M. and G. When we cross 
the frontier into the territory of tho Iranian languages, we tiod 
no gondor at uU. To ask why this is so, would be to ask a 
question which is virtually unanswemble. The neuter is cer¬ 
tainly a very usoloss abstraction, and it is not suTprising to find 
it the fiiat to be thrown aside. In the modern Fomance lan¬ 
guages this bos happened as much as in all the modem Aryan 
languages except Cr. and M., which have no parallel except in 
Modem High German. In the Indian group, the Prakrits retain 
all three genders; but the earliest medimval Hindi has only two, 
the masculine feminine, and even these two are much con¬ 
fused. It can hardly be said that Chand deliberately means to 
QSe a neuter, when he claps on an anusw&ra to a formless nominal 
stem to eke out his metre, or usee a word in its origionl Sanskrit 
form, as in the lines— 
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wm v.^ wt»f R 

''Pint (lb«n is) R tslosg of tbs wsE^sdornsd 3bujangi, 

Wboss same (though) ooe ii taken in many waja/’—i 5. 

Hore the aumcrous anuawftrns nre introduced merely to mako 
the line soon, tbs metixi being U " " t 0 “ i U *** 1 U “ “ I 
•nd a is commonly doubled by prefixing anui^&ra: thus 
Hf <t is to be read us tbongh it were tviittou XtfWH, ^ 
os Fioquoutly, too, vo find n masculino portioiple or 

adjective wUb a feininme noun. Thus, while in ono bue we 
have B—whore “abo became” ugi'ooe with 

“queen” in a provioue lino—thoro occurs, n fow Uaee 
bolow, URTT “the bxido mode Inmcutation,” whoro 

the verb u miueulino, and in the next lino “took/’ which 
is ulao masculino, refers to the same nouu mT.‘ Tbo anmn 
indificrcnco to goodor, even with living boinge, oxists occasionally 
throughout the poem, and it may thoi’oforo be concluded that at 
that age, or beforo it, the strict obsorvenco of the tbreo genders 
of Skr. had eeosed to bo usual. The Tnosoxdino being the most 
comraon of the two gondora that romainod after the disuse of 
the neuter, gradually abeorbed the Jbminine in ordinary writsng, 
unices there woe any special necoeeity for the employmeii^ of the 
latter, as, for instanco, in the case of living beings. While, 
hewsver, the poeu retain tolerably aoourately the two principal 
genders, tbo people must have grown careless about them at a 
eomparatively early date; fbr Nepali, whose origin as an inde¬ 
pendent language dates from a.s. 1332, has little or no oogni- 
Banco of them; and the earliest Bongoli and Oftya poets, who 
wrote in the first port of the fifteenth oentuxy, show no traces 

* TbaBgbwenisjlww 

{bo«fh dia <ubj«ct la b»i, t» U thnJd ba vitb tbat coajb^G4i<iB, In th« iaatruBiasW. 
U •ill, bowwar, U un fnn Cbaptar III, Mt* Ibat tbo a&riy and madiaTil poa» 
ngdulf ooit tbe initromeatsl la ilu olgaceiTO conatncUos. 
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of tbo femioind fts attached to anything: but Urin^ b^gs. 
(^TammatiQal gienda; had |>ariahed in the eaatem area of the 
eoTen languages, then, by the fourteenth century, leaving only 
natural gender, and even that hut icdidmntly attended to. 

It is not suTpriftiog that Bengali and Opya should have lost 
the distinotioji of gonder earlier than the other languages, ae^ 
ing that they had so little occasion to use it. In tbeee two 
locgueges the participial forms of the verb, which have in the 
other languages usurped the plaoe of nearly oU the old syn¬ 
thetical tonees, do not eSdst; and by their absence a great and 
constantly ooourring necessity for tho use of gender was taken 
away. Thus in Hindi the Tsrb has only one synthetic or 
Prahritlc toose remaining, namely, the indodnite present, the 
third porson singular of which ends in as in 

"bo does,'' and tho third pluitd in it, os in ^ "they do.” 
AH the other tenses are formed by participlss: as 

Preeent "wo.” 

VnU flm" did,'* ^IHT mw.** 

Pntup# " wm do,* * " wm im." 

Although the fhture is not a partioipls, but formed by adding 
ire to the izulefinite prssont, yot this iTT, like the terminations 
of tho present and future, changes its vowol for gendor and 
number, and mokes a fominino ifV, pi. n. i|l!. So that in 
ill three tenses there esista a nocossity for Tsmsmboring the 
gender, so os to moke the verb agree with its nbjeot or object, 
according to the nature of the construction. 

Sut in BongoU there is no such custom, thus: 

B. Aorist 16 ^, O. QiTT* 

„ Present .. 

„ Pert ^if^. 

„ Future 

None of these tenses change their fbrm in any way for gender. 
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aad there it no need to remember the gender of the 
nbject i the ot^ectira conetriiction also is fortunately uoknoim 
in those two huguagee. 

If to this potent reaeon for disuso of gender we add the uni- 
Teml ehortoning of final long sjllablee, wliioh led ultimately to 
th^ Buppresaioo> it wUI be readily undeivtood that language*, 
whioh had no meane left of mai4dng gander, should soon cease 
to be aware of its esUtenoa at all, and in tins rospeot should 
go even further than Soglish. While our language retains 
distinct words for natural gendor in the pronoun of the third 
porecn, theso two do not: % moons “ha,” or “sha,” or “it,” 
and oU the caeee of this pronoun are the some throughout, ss 
will be ssau more in detail in the Chapter on the Pronoims. 

Soeing how much the existonos of dis^nctione of gendor 
tends to make a language diffioult to forolgsars, it is not per¬ 
haps a mistake to regrot that oil tlio soren languages bare not 
followed the oxanpls of these two, and got rid of gender before 
UtaratuTO stepped in to onast their doTolopmont, and stereotype 
the forms they at proient possess^ and we may certainly set 
OUT &cas against the obnoxious pedantry of some modem Ben¬ 
gali writers, who, in rosuioitating a Sanskrit adjeotire, bring 
back with it the gender which the spoken language has long 
ago got rid of. . 


CHAPTER HI. 


DBOLlNfllOIt. 

CONTK^TS^I SB. iMnvonoM.—f 39. rMrj.mA«toK or tRi BriM nr O^ir* 
AHO BiROALL^ 44. TKR MR iV JllRDI AM FAVrAJ)t.~4 41. ^RR lAWI 
ur Oo;A&tfi^ Havatri, am Sirsiii.— f 4). Taii3 avowiro Tamtratiora 
or Ttt» 8rt».— f 48. FoMATtoR or m Pi^uiut iR 9R« TTsiroRM Lahovaom. 
^ 44. ? 0 MiATioR or nci Plo&ai. u( THi Vin.nrokM Laropaoba.—144. 
Ojuoih or Tiri Piobal Poua.^f 44. Omow aro Arai^tota or tji» Sirou- 
UA Orti^oi Poiun.^{ 4?. OBttftva Vom or nu Ptviut.—(4B. Rm- 
RARfi or rna StRmfiOAL Stotbh ir otum Oaom.— f49. Amiroi or 
OR124PB ARP PlOlUl PoRMI mOK CuiTAIW LAROVAOM.->f 39. IrTIAMAI 
UOPTrtOAT^ORO or tub BtIK IH UaAATRT.— If 31, 32. (4VAIt>»YVtHtTCOAL 
Pojuco or MKi Catm.— i 33. AsjiOTivM.^ 34. Kvhbbau.— f 33. Cabi- 
AFTiXM.—f 33. Tub OBriertvs.—f 37. Imtrumbmtal.— f 33. ABLAnva.— 
{39. Obrititb.—{ 39. LouATtri.^{ 01,32. PorrroaitioKi. 


g 38. Tks ZDodern noun in rU tlio eevui languages boa tbe 
same oumbor of cases as in Sanakiit, uommatiTo, aecusati^o, io* 
strumentalj datiTSf ablatlvs> genitive, looatiTs, and vocati?s. In 
Sanskrit these cases are distinguished by changes in tenni- 
nation, os rumzr, naram, norma, nardpa, nardt, fwraspa, nare, 
north This is the fashion with tho old mdectionol languages— 
a euxobrous and somewhat clumsy system, which the human 
iaoe« in its onward march, has now in many instances discarded 
for the aimpler and more spiritual method of detached particles. 
In the Indian group, Hindi stands, as usual, prominently for^ 
ward in this respect; while the opposite pole is represented by 
Sindhi, the rude and complicated speech of backward and un* 
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ciTilised desert-tribes. It i« false pHlblogy to saj that to Smdbi 
must be aasigiied the first place among its eieter-tcnguee, be¬ 
cause it "has pneervod an exuberanco of grscamaticel forms, 
£bc lehieh its ^t«n maj wall aafj it.” As well might the 
aoti^ rifieman of to-day, in hia tight-fitting easy dvota, and 
with his handy but deadly weapon, envy the warrior of old, 
staggering along under half a ton of stool armour, and with no 
batter tools than sword and spear! As well might the modem 
trsTeller, osrriod. at the rate of thirty miles an hour in a com¬ 
fortable railway oarnage, envy the ancient Qeiman plunging 
through the muddy foreet-roads in bin vast and unwieldy 
bullook-waggcn I Mature never works backwards, but ever 
onwards. The granite peaks of the Uimolaya are worn by 
rain into a thousand wrinkles, and their substanoe is carried 
by countless rivers down to tho plains of India; should wo cell 
fertile soil of the Gsngotio delta the "degenerato descend- 
of thoeo ioe-hound peaks P Hod the languages of India, 
sa^ Its toil, remained to the preeent day ^oson hard in the 
of a rigid eynthetioal lyetem, or itnboddod in the granite 
^ ^ hills, they would not now suffice for the daily needs of 
its versatile millions. There is no language on earth 

^ mdsly spoken si English, nor is there any tongue that has 
^ and fully shaken off all inflaotions, gondoia, cases, 

^1 ses, tad tho rest: yet who shall dare to say that the Ian- 
^^ge of Shakespeare and Milton is wanting in postry; that of 
j^tecen, Leoke, and Hamilton in precision and dearness ; that of 
Burke and Macaulay in power or ologuenoe P If the woids of 
Sanskrit have in the present day lost many of their consonants 
and Towds, it is because they had too many to start with ; dth 
is a handier word than atfilau, and no one would care to waste 
his ^e in saying who could exprees his meaning 

just os well by hkitar. Lot us not be misled by unphilosophical 
tslL The modem languages are not corruptions of the San¬ 
skrit^ they are improvementa on it: and those that retain tho 
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greatest amount o£ its onfci^ae and elaborate iEbrma are the least 
adraoced of tbe group. ** 

In none of the seven languages are the caae'endinga of 
Sanskrit preserved. The only trace of an indeof^onal or ajn* 
Metical ayetecn ia to be found«in certain ohangee eI?bot«d in the 
last eyllablo of aomo uoudb, to prepare them for ta^dng the de¬ 
tached particloa which ospreae the relations of oa^ Strictly 
speaking, a noun has in none of the aevan longuagea^more than 
four forms: tho nominatives singular and plural, and tthe modi* 
dad stem or oblique, or crude, or formative, for both n^umbers. 
Of the various names suggested for this latter case, I shall've the 
commonost, or oblique. Tho erode form of tho noun is (N;acm 
which I shall use when speaking of the oblique employed without 
particles, to signify vagaaly all oases except the nominativo. Of 
course the languagos differ vory much in this rospoot, as in all 
others. Oi'iya and Bengali have only one form for both nomi* 
native and oblique in both numbers. Hindi has an oblique 
form only in one class of nouns, while the rest indulge in a 
great many variations, whsrsby thoy gain nothing in clearneaa, 
while they lose much in simplicity and practical usefulness. 


I 89. To begin with the simplest of the group, O^iya and 
Bengali. Oriya has one form for all poasible conditions of its 
noun. The case-partioles, though not detached, do not affeot 
the form of the stem. Thus, in a noun ending in mute short a, 
which is as much as to say, ending in a consonant, we have the 
dsclsRsioQ^ 


9iag. N. g^iar, bouse," 
Ac. ghsr-A«, 

Q. jliar-ov, 

L. ghar.^, for 
gliar-Ttf. 


,P1. gliar-mSn, "houses." 
gber-mfesaAk. 
gbsr-MSnanAvr. 
ghSMndfioNAsf^, 
for 


In nouns ending with a vowel the result is the same. Thus, 
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riji, ‘‘king,” geDj/r 4 j&-r, “of a king,” wkete the initial Towel 
of the patticlo hoen eacrlfioed, bat the stem remaina un- 
tooobed, So ip the loc. The genitiTe, howoTer, ia the* 

0DI7 cose wbc^ partiole begins with a towo), and cooeequontlj 
the onij casp in which aaj hitch >caii arieo. Farther iastnnoea 
are^ ^ 

pall, “ Iflpd,” gen. paU-r. 

balm, bahB*f. 

“mutev/* „ ewftml***. 

aatt, '* aetreai/' „ mQ’T. 

bl\A, '* earth,’* „ bhCk'T. 

Some podauta profoM to teach that woi'ds of the type 
(^nf^T^O shorten tho t In Cho ohlu^ue oaees, but this ia a mere 
attempt at aping Sanskrit* The popular apeeoh tokea no hoed 
of such reflnomoute. 

Bengali ia aimilor to Oript in ita treatment of the atom, which 
it anljoota io no preparatory change whon used with oeso>a^xea, 
though, as these affixee are differont from thoee in use in Oriya, 
it is necessary to givo examples. Thna, in nouns ending in a 
oonaoDaot, we have the following cases in which collision might 
occur, owing to the partiolos boginning with a vowel: 


eing. N. kokkur, 

0. Kukkur'rr, 

L. kukkur»tf, 
or kukkor^fff. 


PI. kukknr^tf. 

kukkuf'tff dlgtr. 


In the plnrah however, it is more oaual to add a word denot- 
ing plurality, as will be shown hereafter, to which the caee> 
particles are afiixed. The form of the plural in ‘srd is generally 
restricted to words descriptive of human beings, as aonfdncrd, 
“sons" 

Words which end in vowels retain the form of the nominative 
stem throQghout, and avoid collision by eliding the initial vowel 
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of tlie particlo, just os ia Onyftj thongb—oivSng to the y^rj un- 
Bottled chiu^tet of tbo btcguag:e, which haa not yot loade Mp ita 
mind which of iU Tarjing forme it will regard as the olauioo}, 
or gouerallj to be adopted —eomo diference of practice is oh* 
aerrable among good speakera and wiltera. I follow the guidance 
of Shamacbaran Sirhat, who, however, like moet learned Bon* 
galia, leone nvtber too decidedly to the Sasekrit and high-flown 
aide of his language, though ho is practical enough to notioe 
moat of the peenliaritiea of the spoken language. Thus— 

Sing. Korn, ghort, •• borM," PI. N. gbort-ga^, et«. 

0. ghcft"''. 

L. gliCft-a. 

B ghorft*g. 

Purther examplee ar^ 

nirt, ** womao,” <3. N. PI. olrt^. 

pnrfu, **leaat,'* 0. pH^n*r, L. petfu-ja. 

Jan. '* Ue/' 0. Jiwi-r. 

Tery frequently the plural signs are entirely omitted, and 
the &ot of plurality Utt to be inferred from the context. In 
Old Bengali, instead of eliding the initial vowel of the oaae- 
particle, collision is avoided by inserts g This letter is not 
pronounced, but acts oe a fdlcrum morely. Thus tho O. of 
*Pr "lac,” would be written or in ita own characters 

the dot under the W indicating that it is to be softly 
pronounced, and not, as usual, like J. For initanco, in Eabi 
Kankan's Oha];icU, where the merchant’s wife KhuUani is sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal of bemg burnt in a bouse built of lac and 
other inflammable substances, Yishwolcarman builds for the 
purpose— 

^TtYl 

jaa’er jaa’er pip, jau'er kapi?. 

Beams of Iso, roflera of Iso, doom of lao. 
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§ 40. Hindi, with which in all important recpects egrcea 
Panjabi, comas next in*rdGpect of simpHoitj. All ucuos ending 
in a consonant remain unchanged throughoot. The only 
in which anj change talus place ia that of nonna in 4, when 
derived from Skr. nouns in *^9, through tho intermediate forms 
au and o. Nouns of this doss form their oblique singular and 
nora. pi. in e. As Sing. N. ^ “ son/' Obi N. PI. 

Tho oblique pi. is in Old-lliudi mi or aNf in Modoi*D>Hmdi -on. 
Thus— 

Si uf. N. •• Loree.' • K. 11. . 

Ohl 

To this obliqus form are added the cuopaalicles, os int 
“to a horse,” tBY ” to horses/' Exempted from this rule 
are those nouns in d dorivod from Skr. nouns whoso nom. is 
jdrofldy d; os XTWr “kiug/’ ^rwT “givor:” theso do not 
ohango in the singular obliquo, ov nom. pi.; thus they say 
“to a king,” “girors/' Tho rule is carelessly 
kept in old vritore, and eron in the prseont day among tho 
peasantry one may often hear ^TTT ^; morcovor, tho noglect 
of the plural is very common^ and it is colloquially more usual 
to employ the singular, as " twenty honce.” Instances 

of nogloot of the rule in Old-Eindi poets w thoeo— 

II wri 

•• At that Uae came «3metiow Into the tent a sasks.”—Cbaud, i. 
Where we should expect A siinilar passage is 

Tnr^%TT»rf>IB 

“The king came into his tent”—Cbend, i. 194. 

And in the BhoktomAlA occur “ in the cup,” ^ 

“of the boy” (Namdev.). 

The feminine noun in t undergoes no ehsnge in the oblique 
ringular; in the plural the infection of plurality is appended to 
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tho simple unohanged stem, &a iff “ to a d«igLter,” 

^ " to daughters.” No other preparation of the stem ocours in 
Hindij vhioh is thus, except in the one instance of nouns in d, 
ea simple as Bengali or Oriye. Panjabi retains unchanged all 
nouns ending in a consonant; those which end in a vowel are 
treated much os in Hindi, Thus— 


N, Slog. “ boy.' 

Obi. 


Pl.N. ij^. 
Obi. 


So also in words which have anuswlu^ ovor the final d ■, as 


N. Bing. troder.' 

OW, wftit* 


N. PI. 

Obi, nthnrt. 


Panjabi has no fear of the hiatus, anj more than Hindi has,* 
and even in nouns where the final d is preceded bf a vowol, it 
makes so o^rt to provost coUision; one instence in point is 
the word lost quoted, another is "a trier,” obi. 

pftraJiAatte, pi. n. the same, and pi. oblique 
pavkhadi^ / whoro no lose than four vowels follow one another. 
It would not be inaccurate, howovor, though unusual, to write 
tTK.vtM, thus avoiding the hiatus altogether. StQl, a few 
words, ending in ^ and change that letter to ^ ’beforo the 
termination of tho oblique plural; but even this is optional, and 
m a language so split up into dialects as Panjabi, no hard and 
fast rule can be hid down, “ futhor,” wiitce the oblique 
pi. ”to fathers;” WiT^ “crow,” sirqt ^ “to crows;” 

rrrt “mother,” Nrat ^ “to mothers;” butfn«^, are 

also heard in some districts. 

There is nothing more to be said about these two hnguagee 
at present. 


§ 41. Oujarari is older in form than Hindi, and is in fact little , 
more than an archaic dialect of that language, brought bj the 
Ohklukya lUjputs into the peninsula of E&thiiw&4, and there iso* 
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lated aad eat off from the otbor Hindi dialecto, and thoa ^duall^ 
doTolopad mto a Mparato language, 2‘etainmg antique forme which 
have droj>ped out of use in the parent speech. Its grainiaatioal 
formations are consequoatly more complicated than those of 
Hindi, aod in reepect of tbo preporation of the stem it exhibits 
special pecoliaiities. Nouns ending in a consonant (U. mute a) 
in this language have more than one form, but the oblique form 
la not universally applied. In some caaos the case-partleles ore 
afiixed to the direct or nominative form, in ctKen to the oblique; 
the aoouaative and dative (which ore really only two diflbrent 
branchoe of one case, the objective) and the genitive affix their 
case-partiolee to the direct frrm; the inatrumontal, locative, and 
ublativo use both the direct and obllquo forms. Thus from 
a god," there como 


Aec. and D. . . 

. . . 

0.. 

. . . 

last. 

. . - 

m . 

. . . id. 

Ue. 

. . . 


The obUquo form is the some as the nom.; but there is also 
an obliquo in e, os of which more will be said in a subse* 
quent section; this fbrm alone is used as an instrumental and a 
locative; but both these oaaos ordinarily take oose-particlee to 
define their meaning more sharply ; in which case we sometimes 
find the direct, and sometimes the oblique stem used; thus, M 
^ and ^ intir. ^ id. It Will be pointed out 

in its proper place that Gujarati is fond of hooping up pleonastic 
cose-partiules, this is one instance: already hearing the 

meaning ''by a god," the form ^ ^ is pleonastic, but is 
utilised to express a slightly different shads of meaning. Ths 
result in Gujarati is a striking proof of the essential unity of all 
the languages in the group, the termination s running through 
them aU in a singularly homogeneous way. It would be strictly 
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correct to say, that is uonoa with a coQdonact&l ending, 
Gujarati, like its parent Hindi, kas no sepaiate form for 
the ohUgne, the form in c, Tvbich lias now crept into use, 
being, as will be shown presently, an old cas^onding, or 
rather two separate oase-endiags confosed together. The plural 
of nonns of this doss is formed By o, as gods;" to this 

the ending in a is added, as but only in the inetrumontul 

and looatiye. 

Masculine nouns in o, eorresponding to H. in A, iVom Skr. 
a*stems, hare three forms for the singular; fhenofflinatite in o, 
the purely oblique in A, and the instrumontal-looativo in $, 
thus— 

1. Sing. Non), “ Jjiy." 

8. Olyeetlvfl 

S. laitr. HBil h. 

But the instrumental and ablatiro append their oass*endiogs 
to both 2 oud 3, os and 7TfT% The genidvo 

uses only 2, os ^TfTTT wt; and the locative, when it takos the 
ease-ending, uses 2 ; whon not, it uses 3: thus wo havo both 
iTt and ^TTT% f<5r ‘‘in a day.” Straugoly, too, the 
instr. somotimos adds its e to form 2, oud appoaia ns ^iXTTTtf. 
The plural of this form is regularly d, as ^T^TTT “ days but 
thia appears to have been felt too vague, and in modern times 
an 0 has boon added, which brings the plural of this form into 
homogeneity with the pinral of conionautal nouns; thus it is 
now spoken to which latter forms case-ondings are 

affixed. Hei^e, again, the instrumental odds its e to the fuller 
form, giving a string of vowels, as ddWrfdoc, “ by 

days/' Precisely similar in all but the nominative is the 
eorresponding neuter noun in ^; thus, “ a face,'* pi. 

where the anusw&ra aloue diffarentiates it from the 
masc.; the modern form with o, however, drops the anuswim, 
and is thus identical with the maae., as in Kouns 
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eodiog 2Q all otliar TowaU, icoludin^ o, vlien it is not dariTed 
Irom Skr. kasea m -ta, odd *cK6 «a and oa to tha final vovel, 
witliout making acj pbooatic combinationa. EzampUa are : 


N. Sin^.poti, ‘*}erd,'' 

Injtr. 

N. PI. peth, 

lastr. pathf. 

„ Muttt, *• river," 

„ nadfo, 

„ KOiftO, 

M 

nedtoe. 

n wjAj, “lUlng.'' 

„ va$tM, 

„ WiM, 

It 

cattti64. 

vaAtf, “wife," 

„ tstAAef 

„ 

1 

" 1 

[ vaht»e, or 

1 vaf'uoe.' 

chA«," moVtar,*' 

„ chieet 

„ ehAaS, 




Tba apollisg of Oujorati ii etill very nnfixcd, and tke folcrum 
^)»often nwd, oi in Bengali, whero Tovela como tcgothor,<and 
Uas no offcot on tbo pi^onundation, and ai^o wiitton 
iudiiloroiitly. 

Horatbi, wklok comes next, u in every rospoot a ccriipliootod 
language, having beon unablo to nroric itself 1^*00 from that 
maze of forme and terminationB which an anoient synthotioal 
language alwaye Isavee bobind it In the matter wo are now 
disoueeiug, its ueual ilUlaok follows it, and tbo stodont is irri- 
tatod by tbo variety of tbo ebangoa ho enoountors. In addition 
to speoial forms for the locative and instrumontal, it has tbo 
regular foui' forme, the two nominaUvee and two obliques, and 
is, moreover, enoumbered with throo ganders. Tbo variations 
in the oblique, which is also the omde form, are divided by 
graminarions into six olassos, a division wbioh will be fallowed 
hero, though it is not quite, free from exception. Tbore 
is some want of fixity in Marathi in this point, and authors 
ore not quite at ojoe as regards the forms to be used in some 
noiina 

(1). Masculine and nouter nouns ending in mute a, lengthen 
that vowel in the oblique form of the singular; masoulinee 

I Ko duri&itioo H afdinirUy iniid« iQ 0. bUveea find abort < «r w. la fiiot, 
tb» brdiiury earrut bead bu aot dtidaot ohuneten for Urt tw« «ouBds. 
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2iav$ wme form £ot pi. som. is tor sing.^ while neuters add 
^; tKo oblique plural in both cases is formed . Thus 

we b&Te— 

HUOVLOn. KIOTUt. 

N. SiBff . TtiJ “ fscher/' N. W. TR - | ^ bme/* ^. 

OW. WTTT Obi. wrrt. f ^ 

Similar to this oUss is that of nouns in ^ and whiob 
lengthen their respeotire towsIs ; all three genders ore treated 
in the same way. 

N. Sing. " poet; * N. PI. Vif^. V. Slog. « hoDey>** N. PI. . 

Obi. twV, Obi. fliff, OUl. mj. Obi. 

The three ehort vowels are so for porfecllj' homogeneous in 
their troatment. 

(9). Pemininos in short a, such as the words given in S 11» 
where the short a has arisen from shortening the long d of a 
Skr. fsm., form their ohliquo sing, in e, their pi nom. in d, 
and pi oblique in ; and words of the samo class, which have 
retained their original long 4, are formed in the same way. 
Thus eftK "touguo/’ and sttttt "mother,” difior only in tho 
nominativo singular. 

. N.8iog.^“WDg:ue;» N.pi.^^. N.siog.^mr, N.Pl.nnn. 

ow. Obi. obL ou, snnt. 

(3). These same feminines in ebort a, however, essreise the 

feminino privilege of not knowing their own minds ; for while 
some take o in the ohliquo, others take i, and a large number 
vacillate between the two. 

N. 8Jnf- “ fire,” N. PJ. . 

Obi. OW. 

“a slice,” has and "to a slice;” 

“ offence,” and 
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(4). Long Towels follow tlie same general principle os the 
abort ones; thoiv vowel being already long, no fuilher change 
^kca place in the oblique aing^lor. The formation of the 
plural is multiform, and \7ill bo discuseed in a separate section; 
the oblique plural, IQce that of cIom 1, only dilFcre ;&om the 
eingular by the addi^u of annewlra in nouna ending in d: in 
other cases onuawlra ia added to the form of tho nom. plural, 
wlkich ia a re&rudesoeuoe of tho vowel of the singular into its* 
semivowel, oifeotod by the addition of d. 


N.Slng. ^TWT 

“fsUw,” 

OM. ^rrr. 

N.W.11WT, 

obi. 


“ carl,” 

•1 

.. ^TlTTi 



[“iriMlier*) 

,, <11^. 

n « IW^T * 


WTOTt'^^roinAii," 

M 


.. irniwt. 


This may be considored the typical mothed of treating nouns 
ending in a long vowel, but there are yet two other proceaeee. 

(6). A few worda ending in ^ and ^ moac. aud neut., and 
all diminutives in ^ and b&ve a way of their own. They 
reject the labial vowel, and form the oblique sing, in d, pi. dn. 
Hosculinea have the same form for both nominatives, neuten 
having the invariable neuter pi. in 1 }. 


N.Slng. 


•• IrnvdUr,” 


II 




0bl.>TT W 7> W.Pl. Ol»l.VTWd« 

*/ ,* 71^1 M TTjl* 


(6). Lastly, as if purposely to complicate thoir language, the 
hlarathoa have a totally dideront method of ti^eating uonna of 
all throe genders ending in long vowels, aa well as thoee neuters 
which end in an anuawira. The process here adopted ie the 
hardening of the final vowel into its semivowel—^ in th^ 
case having no semivowel of its own, takes ^—and affixing 
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the secondary stem ao formed the moaculiiie oblique tormiQ&tiou 
d for muo. and neuter nouns, and the fem. e for fern, ncune. 
This olaae, hoveTer, is not veil fixed, for many maeoulioe vords 
in it may optionally form their oblique oe in 4, and the 
feminines as in olassee 2 and fi. Thus a ecoipion,” m., 

may in the dative form be or The fem. 

may either moke as above or under this rule 

There ore oven some verde which ai'e spoken in 
three waye: thue " grandson," m., ’nTfTlTTj and 

»n?WTirT. “tear," ^T«IT, 'd^RTflT. 

Typos of this class ore the following: 


Im W. 

91¥1TT “ratliir-iadftw,*’ 

osi. 

V. 71. 

cn. 

Int 


«rtTCr. 



M 

“gardener,” 

'Nic^iir, 

^T3^i 


In^. 

orse “leech" (/.), 





tf|gt“brotW“ (w.), 

VrtT. 


vnit. 


Exceptional ie ^ " woman," making Obi. ; X. PI. f^nn, 
Obi. f^S|t> The above aro all the forma in use in Marathi, 
and in this lost class it must be noted that polyayllabio nouns 
in ^ do not join the e aiising therofrom to the preceding eon- 
sonant, but keop a short a between; thus, vrr% “ship," TTTTinWT, 
not tTT^TWT; also that monosylkblss in it, not only change that 
vowel to but still retain the vowel, though shortened, os ^ 

“needle," ^TflT. 

We now pass on to Sindhi, in which language we have the 
good fortune of being able to avail ourselves of the inestimable 
labours of that sound scholar, Dr. Trumpp, whose grammar 
of Sindhi is the only grammar of any of our seven languages 
which has as yet been written on correct philological principles. 
In the following abstract I work eatiroly from Dr. Trumpp’s 
materials, though 1 have altered his anangement slightly is 

13 


TOL.' 11. 
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order to brbg it into harmony with tliat foUoiTed in reopect 
ot tte otlior luigungefl. Slndbi has, like Gujarat), the loc&tivo 
in 9, ae “in ft country” (Skr. It has, beeidei, the 
mual four forms, to wit, the two noninatiTea and two obliquaB, 
aa in Marathi. 

(1). The ooneonantftl ending or mute a of the other Uq* 
gnagos ia repi’eunted in Sindhi by v for the xsaso., and a or V 
ibr the fern. Koime in t* hare the following ecboine of forme: 

If- Slag. ^ " slave.” N. PI. ^. 

Obi. OW. 

Whore the final ii ii preceded by o, the eemirowcl ie inierled 
to prevent biatue; it ie also inaeitod after and optionally 
oftoi* other vowela, exoojit i or I. 

^ Obi. "demoji/' OhI. or 

“mound.” „ ftS- 
^mor^. <f^”inoartow;’ „ 

Konaa wbioh end in short u, doriTed from other eourcei than 
the Skr. a* stem, remain unaltered in the oblique alsgulor, and 
in the oblupie plural either follow the nom. plur. or eiog. The 
Words of thii close are chieflyi if not entirely, the old worde 
of relationship, whioh in the formation of the plural follow tho 


Prakrit system. 





K. fare. 

ni, 1 

H. fit. 

OBL. 

fira •• father,” 




or 

“brother," 




or 

8let«r," 





In the feminines in u the vowel is shortened in the oblique 
plural, as-*« 

N. Slog. ^ ” molher-io-Iaw ” N. PI. ?n|, ObL - 
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(2). N<nms in ihott a, wbic^ i& alirays fem., do not ohaage 
for ol>lique sing* j i^eir oblique pi. is given belov. 


H. lato. 

ou. 

if. m 

OBL. 

“beam,” 

wm, 

flTT^or 




^r^oT^rot. 



And tbe Bame holds good of nouns in short t, both moso. and 
ioin.y the onl^ peculiarity being that maso. nouns usa the older 
and longer form in jfit exclneiTely, as “ Hon," obi. pi. 

(8). The terminatiou o, oorreepondmg to the d of Hindi and 
the other luDguages, modulatea into s for the oblique singular, 
and in, wnifbT the plural; thus— 

N.S.»T^“Ii«m 1/* OW. snt, N.PI. ITVn» Obl.JTJt. 

When this final o is preoedod by a or d, it inserts v, to 
prevent hiatus, but not when preceded by other vowels. 

(4). The other long vowoU uay be grouped togotbor, ae 
below: 

^ N.&ng.wtn?n. Ohi.wjnrr* n.pi. ow.^iT«rT^fw. 

*• command,” 

t •f wtftfv, n 

'‘gardcoer,” 

“frowxlUe,” 

When the onusw&ra precedes the final vowel, it ie retted in 
the oblique forms also. 

§ 42. The following table exhibits the whole of the typical 
terminations of the nominal stem in all the languages onoept 
B^gali and Opya; these two languages having no change of 
the etem need not be included: 
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From this taUe, which is dcsigtied to show merely lesd* 
in^ end typical terminatioss of each Iflo^oage, are purposely 
left out all rare or evoepticaal forms, euch m the small haudful 
of words ending ia o, uot deriyed from O'Stcms, a few in e and 
ni, and the like. 


$ 43. Before entering upon the attempt to explain and ac¬ 
count for the manifold variations of the oblique form of the 
nous, it is ceoeasary fiiat to exhibit tbs system of forming the 
plnraL The terminations of the nomioative of the plural have 
been given along with those of the oblique in the foregoing 
sections, but nothing has been said in explanation of thorn, 

In respect of the plural this group of languages may be di¬ 
vided into two oloseea: first, those which form iixtai plural 
always in one unohanging way; and, secondly, those which 
have more than one way of forming it. In the Utter class 
stand Marathi and Sxndhi, in the former ^ the rest. 

Of tho former, or uniform languages, the simplest ore, as 
usu^, Ofiya and Bengali. Oriya formerly made its plural by 
adding t» as km&r, '‘"boy" pi. hutndre. This plural is still 
found in poetry, Thus Dtnkiishns (a.n. 1520) writes of Unshna 
and Balsrftma^ 

^ 5>*nv 11 

il3o^ %’S H 


“ When tbe children weep with wailing cry, 

They es^y surpass the soog of the EokUs." 

—ni 


And again— 

^ ^ n 


no, 


“ Giving ear, listen, 0 virtuous men 1 
Some days after the children were bon.’*— it. 1. 


—where kumdrs, Jant, and cAVw are the nommativee plural of 
Arum dr, jan, and din respectively. This form, however, was 
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probaWy found too indUtinct, »nd woa Uablo to bo confound^ 
with the inatrumentol and locative aioguiar. A noun of mul^ 
tude waa therefore adoptod; and the wd aoleetod rm tffl 
“measure,” a word already in u» in isobted oxproaaiona, such 
oa f ^.1 “ daily." in other toguages, A dieto^t.^ « ^ 

£„ the use of thi. word hotwe«i animate andmammate ohjaett, 
thu.th.yeayirsi^"on,”pl. “5 ^.- 

»/ rrf^>n»t; but WW "not." ’insw”'- ’TH: » l»ad, 
el. WW«t- The s indioative of the plural ia here mtamed, 
Lll^hed on to the plural aign «<h., only inU, c^ ^ li^g 
being. I it i. omitted in tim caae of inan.mato ohj«tto, 
oa.>%iolea ere affined to a form ttrt I thus *1“ 8^^ 
i, now-a.daye often, hut orroneou.ly, wntten 

The Oriya language i. aheolutelj and “ 

itt wftv of forming tlie plurnl, tbo method above doeonb^ 
tha onfy ona in ime, and the language doaa not contain a a.ngle 

*^ngrii haa more than one tray of oxpreaaing the 

I reckfn it among the uniform language boc.ue of 

in um only one i, a tree plural i the ether. ■« ” 

eompound. of two words, and not, stoeUy 

nU ‘ne regular form of tho Bengali plural i. ICn fA, the 

initial lettor^whioh i. elided when H follow. 

b. a vowel. B 

“ rrirr^.-r 

the periphra.tic plural haa gradually come to b. used. 
aropUa of 

«dfti./' p‘' • 

“ Wf” ” er 

" kiug,” •» TT^TTT* 

•»women,” ,, 

Sometimes a form simply in s, ee in Oriya. is used for the 
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plimd, 08 ‘‘pooplo.’* This is ihs genuine old plural, of 
irhicli srd is the modern represectutiTO. The peripbrastio plur. 
is formed hj adding to tho singukr some word indlcotive of 
muiiiitMif. The woitb so employed ryo tho foUoviug: V|T]f 
^ ‘ multitude/’ “ class, ’ ’ , WfT^, “ tdl/’ “ whole," 

?[fr, ’JWT, ?rf% or “nujuhor." Of these r>ll, irt, and 

perhaps • 01*0 moro commonly used with rational beings, 
the others with irrational or irutnimaio things, and sjfv is 
fsmili&r. Thus thoy would say, “horses," %% sjfbr 

"ohildi'en, brata.^ When these words are used to form the 
plural, they take the cose-pavtiolos and endings, leaving the 
noun quite unindeotod, thus— 

N.SIng. N. PI. ” 

0. * “ofdogi.” 

' 9 ft “dog*," " 10 dog*/' 

Initr. ^ gTtT "by d«g*." 

Abl.. ffT dog*," Ota. 

And even in words whioU use the true, and not the porU 
phrastio plural, oU oosee bat the noDiaativo presorvotbe noun 
iUoli from change by insoiting “ side;" thus— 

N.6ing.|w“god," N.R “ffodi," 

0. *horl«ood "of godi." 

Obi. Isnrrf^sT^ "to gods," etc. 

Lastly, Bengali bebg in the verb careless of plural foms, it 
is idiomatio to use simply the singular for the plural, leaving 
ths bearer to understand what is meant by the contes.t. This 
is eepeoially the coso where a numeral is iuclnded in the sea> 
tenoe, oeftf?Ujfbil ^ 
ffdri 0 I£mM ei duijdiiprdf onys taJeaijdtir anna kh&y, “H&ru 
and Muchis, these two oostee eat the food of almost oil the 
other castes." Here, thongh the sense is clearly plural, ^e 
whole sentence is actually slngnlor, and would literally be ren* 
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ddr«d, asd MuoK^ this two costo almost of all otW 

CAdte tLe food eaU/’ An intorasting exanplo of thia peculmrity 
may be adduced from Bbarat Chandra'a well-known poem, tbe 
“Bidyi Sundar,” where he ia deacribing the atronge nations 
ooUeoted in the fort of Bard wan (a.d. 1740). 

«ew j 

'«w’*rTw WWt i\ 

rwcN*nsi4rsnrTw i 

wfinrr «rf*rt wnrtwt ii 

"In the first fort is the dwelliog of the blaok*ooet 
Icigr^» 01ui<l(^*, Firing!, Tar&s, 

Biaeisftr, Elemfia, praotisae artiUerp, 

Wanderer varioai goods brings in ship.'’ ^ 

The whole of these nonoa are, of ooum, in meaning plural, 
but in form aingular, agreeing with the aiogular verba Jearo and 

dnapB. The paaaaga, like aU genuine Bengali, bae a large 
sprinkling of Porsian words, as • 

Hindi forma its plural very simply, with iU usual praotioal 
oommon sense. Xouns with oonaonaotal ending bare tbe nom. 
pi and sing, alike, os "boy,” nom. pi. YTam "Iw." 
Tho obliciue plural is in Old-Hindi formed by which 
modulates into and In the modern languago this 

becomes Paminines ending in a consonant form the nom. 
pi. in |{, as ^T7t "night,” nom. pL Nouns ending in 

& maeo,, from the Skr. o^stem, make theii plmnl in and the 
corresponding fern, in f becomes . Thus— 

WWm "Iwy." N. PI. Obi. 

W^”g!rl/’ „ 

^ Tbm aMaoni &n oarNltM aed our fiuopwn oeifbboiin, wbovoro kiio*n Aan, 
u BOW, to tbo Ban^io bf tbeiz Fnoeb ubm, tbo Fnoob b^g inrAM^.iiaTB tho 
moot leaportoot of tba toroigs tsKlm. Tboi. iBgrSj ii "AogUis,” or 
Olaeddj, "EoUandou,’* Coioh; Flriagi tn tbo PertugaeMi rad Farb, **Fraoc;(iU/* 
Dinein&r io a oomtpfioa of Draasrb, rad £ 1 otd&q &ro '* Allviiajida/’ or Oormatu. 
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la Old-Hindi the nom. pi. fam, was as "book,” 
uom. pL ; this form is stiU proeerred iu the pculioiple. 
These few forme are all that Hiacli finds iicoeMary to ax> 
proas ideas, while hforatbi tad Sindht have not bad the akni to 
reduce their working apparatus into one or two pl&ui homch 
geneous olassea. 

Panjabi is also quite uniform and simple In its plural. Nonna 
ending in d foim tbe nom. pi. in e, oil others hare tlio two 
nomisatiros identical. An exception ia made by a small oloas 
typified by "mother/’ which forma its plural tmt, though 
would not be wrong for tho plutd. 

Gujarati is oxtremely uniform, simply adding o to the singular 
of oU nouns of every description. In nouns ending In 9, from 
tho Sanaki\ a«stoD, this o becomes in the plund nom. A, and 
this was originally tbe only plural tormlsacicn for nouns oftbis 
stem. But o having become tho general type of the plural for 
all other stems, the popular fooling could not rs«t content with 
an onomsly: the plurals iu d were not felt to bo true plurals so 
long ae they looked the universal plural sign o, and this was 
ocoordlngly tooked on; so that wo now hoar tfriTlt ”boy,” pi. 

; and neuters of this oloas, which fomorly mode their 
pl^l in now also toko on additional os ^ ''egg/* 
waU' pl< 


§ 44. hforatlil plurals are multiform, bat need not be given 
here, os they have already been shown In the lost section. The 
plurals of Sindhii however, which ore also mUltifoiin, require 
to be drawn out mere in detail Trampp exhibits seven classes, 
whioh ore here given. 


^ j NouBi Iu ^ uase. form N. PI. io ^ ts •• a xvell,” N. PJ. ^ (Skr. ^). 

a. „ ..srrfl "carpenter,” N. PI. 

(Skr.^*R). 
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3. Noubb io ^ I } ^ „ ''icorpioo/' N.Pl.f^(air- 

fWT). 

^ ., ^ or^ „ TT^ awtril," N, PI- ir%or lITt- 

eJ ■■ tCfcfSSsTb.’S:) '. 

! ►, ^'mMc. „ „ ^ „%f^‘*mc^cIl«^•'N.Pl.|f7(8kf- 

>. t ^ .M TTffl‘'u{ffUv*y.pi.tTt?r*(8kT. 

xrvn)- 

There are a few aaroepdoDi, or ratbor worde which preMrre 
a Frakritio method of formiag their plural, and theee will be 
noticed in the nest aeotion. 


$ 45. Having now given the foota as regards the plural and 
obli<}iie forms, wo maf attempt to trace their origin, and tbs 
steps by which they arrived at their present condition.^ In 
doing this we naturally look to the Prelcrlti, rather tbff to 
Sanskrit, because theso modern languages are in reality de* 
volopmenta of the Prakrits, or common colloquial speech of 
ancient India; and although in the matter of phcnesis they 
have been subjected to inEuences alien to those which prevailed 
over the Prakrits, yet in the preeent instanoee they are almost 
strictly Piakritio. In fact, these mcdido&tions of the stem, to 
fit it to aseume case-pariicles, are nothing more than relics of 
the old case-endings of the early Aryan speech, which have 
been so reduced by use, that what remains of them no longer 
suffices to indicate the oase-relatlous clearly, and particles have 
to be called in for the purpose. 

A remarkable family likeness runs through oU the plurals 
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of the uniform lan^ges, and extenda to a certain extent into 
the multiform languagee. The difference hotween tbe two 
daaaes ia thu> that while the former have eelected for use one 
or two Prakrit feme only, and have applied them to ail kinda 
of atema iadiffereoUy, the latter have taken the separate Prakrit 
form for eaoh stem. In thia leapeot these latter ore decidedly 
behind their comrades, and it may be suapocted, and indeed 
partially prored, that Hindi and 0ujarati have oenturiee ago 
passed through the at^o in which Marathi and Sindhi stall 
romain; though, iVom the oft*bmonted abeenee of literary monu« 
monta pnor to Ohand (a.d. 1200), wo are unable to trace the 
etepe more than by few and ihlnt indioationB. 

The most widely used form of Sanskrit noun is the a-stem; 
this forms in the non. plural muo. and fom. dh, neut. dni. 
The dA of the moso. and fom. is in many of tbo Prakrit dioloota 
changed into a; this change rests upon the teudeucy to brook 
down d into s, alreody diicusesd in Voh I. p. 137. In those 
Prakrit dialects which received most literary cultivation, the 
Haharaahtri and Mogodbi, the pi maso» ends in d; this ending 
has been preserrod by 0. and 8. oe tbe plural of masculine 
noi^siao ; as Q. uom. pi. ^•^w\ (modern 8, id. 

The ending in a baa been adopted by H. P., and, in some eases, 
by M. also; as H. P. nom. pi. In tho oaso of 

moMulinee in d, Marathi has both forms, that in d and that 
in e. Of these two, however, the latter is the regular form, 
and the former is only found in a few peculiar terme of respect 
and the like, as STRl “fathor," nom. pi WITT, where wo can¬ 
not ascribe tbe word to a Sanskrit o-stem, but must regard it 
rather as an onomatopoetic or fanciful fonaation. The reten¬ 
tion of the d in the nom. pi of B. and 0. is not attributable 
to the Skr., but is eicoply due to the general tendency of those 
languages to rsgect all sign of plurality in favour of the peri¬ 
phrastic construction with vni, or TTST, already described. 

The speM Bengali plural In er& divides itself into two parte: 
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the fint of irhiob, g, is the old plural form of aooas ondkig in 
mute a; and tbe aeoocd, rd, by the fact of its bemg confined 
to Hying beings wblcli pouea a distinct indiyiduaUty, as con¬ 
trasted with inanimate objects, connects itself with the rednpU. 
eated plural of personal pronouns, as d/rutrH ‘‘wt,** (omard 
'* ye." The origin of this form will he searohod out in the 
Chapter on Pronouns. It is sufficient in t.bia place to note that 
this ending, hy origin a pronominal one, has passed oTer to 
a oertain class of nouns, and that it is in this lattei* usage of 
modern date, not being found in tbo oldest jitorary documents 
of the language. So modovn is it, that in the form erd we 
have really a double plural, tho old ending in s having loet its 
sense of plurality in the popular mind before the rd was added. 

The general preference of the lower kinds of Pi*akrit,. and 
after them of sorerol of the modom languages, for the 
form of the maso. pi. in t, rests, in my opinion, on tbo fact 
that even in Skr. this is the regular form for the class of 
pronominal adjeotivos, os nom. pi, It is ad* 

mittod that ibis method of declension represents an older and 
more genuine form of tho (z-stem; and it is in keeping with the 
gonertJ peculiarltios of thceo languages to suppose that they 
derived their forms from the ancient Aryan language, and'left 
on one side the modificatious introduced into classical Sanskrit. 

IText comes the neuter plural, wliicL is of speoiol importauoe, 
because it has ^urped in many oases the functions of all other 
plurals. In Skr. it ends in dni, as “wealth," nom, pi. 
VvnfW. In Prakrit this form bocomos di or dm, as ^TQTT^ or 
usus addit naaolom," says Lassen, p. 307, but it seoms 
more likely that tho naaalis a relio of the sf of the Skr. and 
it would he mote correct to regard the form as the older of 
the two, and to aay of tho other form “usus omittit nasalem." 
As early as the scenic Prakrit this form has passed over to the ’ 
masciJmo, and we os pL of the maso. In 

01d*Hindi, the uniyersal form of the pi, for all genders pr^ 
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«em6 the Sanskrit form Wter than Prakrit does, hj wridcg’ 
HfHj.aa »rcf^ "men,” "words.” At a later stage the 

final * is rejected, and the foim becomes as "boys." 

The laoguage,'howeTer, does not fed the need of nnyiign to 
dlidnguish the uom. pi. from the sfng.; and this termination, 
which, as will be pointed out later on, has become fused into 
one with that of the gonitivo in WWt, has romainod in use only 
m the oblique coses, to which the Middle<Ilmdi odds un %, 
making the termination . Thus in TuJsi Dos wo Imvo (a.d. 
ICdO) I'ogukrly rudi plural forms os " wr«tlmg-pluc«," 

"somol” "feet” The Micldlo*lImdi pooU uso oU 

throe forms side by aido; thua in die somo page oue soca 
‘ • doTOMos,’ ’ ” youths, ’ ’ and " housee.” Only in the 

fom, of woida mth u consonantal onding is tho Pinkrit fonn iuuso. 
Thus from >nth auiuw^iti wo got tho OId*JTiudi foim in 
fiin, as “nigh^” from which come** the modem fonn 
Tho mascuUnos of this form do not cliange in the plurah and 
the retention of this ending for tho fom. U probably due to a 
desiro to mark the difference of gender. Although tho finding 
is, os we b&To soon, noutor, yot Hindi boa lost the neuter; 
and ibis ending had stqq in Prakrit got loose from the neuter, 
and was used for all genders, eo that its application to the fom, 
in Hindi is not aarprising. Hardthi ia more exact in using 
% whioh is ooQtroctod from as a neuter, thus proeoiwing 
tho original geodcr. This 4 is used for the nom. pi. of neuters 
of tho consonantal noun, as well as those which end in ^ aud 
which harden tho final towoI of the stem into the corroaponding 
eomiTowol bofore this tonmnation, as "poarl,” pi. ; 

"ship,” pi- <a* TTTT^. lu the case of neuters of the 
^.stam, which already in the singular end in the plural doea 
not sliorten the Pr. into tf, but, pojoctdng the first vowel, 

makes the t writes ss*^ "pltotain,” pi. Sast. 

The same procese takes place in Panjabi after femininca in long 
A 08 "oalmnity,” pi. or 
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Oujarati has adopted oofi, and that the most common, of tlie 
Pralciit plural forms for other than a*9toms, and simply adds 
to all sterna without exception, oven to the claaa coding in 
0 , which already had made ita plural in 4, so that it now 
beoomee do, as noted abore. 

In the aomo way as it retains 1} as the tomusation of foinI» 
ninoe which end in a oansoaont, so Hindi nses tho Pr. form 
in another way after femiiiuies in long i and d. Thus 
“danghtor," pi. "wife/' pi. whor^ 

the final i boa boon dropped, and the &nus^^ara oarriod baoh to 
the 4. The eame takM place in Panjabi, as ^ "daughter,’' 
nom. pi. and ia extended also to femininos of the con¬ 

sonantal ending, os "a word," nom. pi. iiqrt. Chand usee 
this form also with mosoulines and neuters, with XT or Y insertefl 
to prerent hiatus, and, with his ouitomory disregard of (Quantity, 
often mokes the 4 short: thus we seo for " J^itual 
guides," "pots." To be connected with this is,I siupect, 
his not tmcoQunon praotioo of adding vrw, os “ bi'oasts," 
"gurus," "obeerronces;” but the possages in 

which these forms ooeur are so obscure, that it is difficult to 
pronounos a deoided opinion. It is clearly a plural, howsrei', 
in the following: 

lignin H 

"4.ddicted to greet tin, blinded by riohoa.’W. Id7. 

There remains to be deciphered the mystery of the multiform 
plurals in M. and S. In the former the consonaotally ending 
noun, if masc., undergoes no change; when fern., boweror, it 
has two methods, it either makes 4 or i. This arises from the 
fact, tbat/om. nouns of this type are shortened either ftota. fern, 
nouns in 4 or t in Skr. Thus Vhf " tongue," from Skr. 
pi. makee its pL accordingly but ^Tsr "fire," 

from Skr. Prakrit pi simply rejects the 

final 0 of Pr., and takes for its plural In deelinmg 
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'R’onlK <*f tliia type in iT., it is theroforo olvays necessary to go | 
l3:wk to llio origiiwl, oitJior in Skr. oi Pr., in order to aaoorUin f 
w ljii U vowel hii been pejected, and thus to know how to form 1 
tbo phiruk—a diffivulc process, which th© more advanced \ 
htn^utigii avoid by umply having one tannuiaticn for all [ 
to the natives of tbc province who have spoken ^ 
thin urtiblxtl ItniguQgo all their lives, this praetioe causes diffi- ' 
vuilii H; I’or iho j^nnimarians give a long list of words whioh 
4 nay bu tbrined in hoik ways, thongh, from not knowing the 
ri :il r> wun uf thn (o*cxisto)rcc of the two fcimsi they are unable 
1 ^' pnMiounrc whiub of tlio two is correct. £Touns in short ^ 
unit ? of all three geutlcts make no change in the plural, being 
iN4r(< iu tbn vulgar s\>ocob, and conacfjuontly not the subject of 
iiiiy iT^udar development fi'om Prakiit. Masculines, except 
III J, do net ebunge in tUo plural. Tliii is a practice which 
Im run through (Jl tlio lungungci to a greater or less 
-AH been rciiinrkod tindor Hindi; and oU neuters 
o| wliutrviM* I'liifi't liavo a liuideiuy towurdx or its prolonged 
f^rtn X' V'iikully, fi uiiiuiiCH in ^ and ^ foviu their plurals in 
v|T and ^ rk'-pii^iiwly, in which nvo way sec tbo Pmkiit plural 

.. VH> r]i:ing<Hl into d, as in Hindi siugulars. Prakrit, 

dois not dixliko tho hiatus; it makes plurals 
li*""* f'lngnlaVK whore Marathi hwdoaa the, 

e*lriu-M'\vrl Into tls HvutisAUvol, uud uses I 

Sinilbi is 4 uilu us aniUifoiiu, though leas irregular thsn% 
Tilunitlii. The nuutc. in «, cori'oaponding to tho consonantally | 
tiTiiiinalwl Jwnm of tho other lunguogoe, forms its nom. pi in a, | 
hluirtiiuMl from ihu Prakrit pi. of nouus in o whose plural ends j 
(n ii. us pi Tnnnpp (p. 105) points out very | 

ju* 4 tly, that as Uw singuUr ending in a is shortened from Pr, 9, j 
it Ik ciumisti'ut that Iho plural form should be shortened also; 
thougli I cannot agree with him in thinking that the Hindi and 
l\ liftvc dona tho same, us Old-H. makes the nom. pi. of this 
class in mi, ^?hich has boon eubscqucntly rejected, and which, 
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as wa hava abeadj allows, ia doriTed from the 8kr. nout. pi. in 
The femininea of thin ending: in a and t hare 
aeporate forma; tboso in a, being shortened from Skr. feminlnea 
in t, like tbe coiTospondiog oloaa in Marathi, take either 4n 
or tn. The former of those ia to be aooounted for, in my 
I opinion, is tho aamo way as Panjabi femioinee of the type 
j ansr, pi. 3l9rti by the paaamg orer of the Prakrit neuter ouding 
I into tbe fem., and not, aa Truiopp Bugg:eata, by rojeotmg 
tho 0 of tUe>Pr. pi. form , booasae thia^prooeae would not 
account for tho onuawftra. It ia true that H. forma like 

bftvo rejected tbo o of Pi*. #VT^, but then 

they h&To not taken the anutwbra, which fi. hoe. 1 therefore 
think it more oorreot to oosneut Sindhi in this pertloulax with 
ite neighbour Panjabi, than with diatant Marathi. 

The other form of tho pi. in ^ ia common to all fem. nouns 
in tho language, ^o latisfaotory reason for this form has been 
shown. Even if we admit that tbo o of Pr. plurals has been 
ohangod to d, thia doea not account for tbe anusw&ra, whloh 
is too important a featuro to have crept in by accident It may 
have been extended to tbe nominative from the oblique oasce 
of the Apabhranfa pi. (seo Lassen, p. 404), ae ia often the case 
in other languages. Tbe remaining masculine nouns do not 
change in tbo plural. 

§ 46. Out next business is with tbo oblique forma, and this 
is perhaps the most intiicate and di^cult part of tho inquiry. 
The oblique forms are, like the nominativee plural, remains of 
the aynthe^oal declension of the Prakrits, and the mystery is 
not so much what they are, as how they came to assume their 
preeont shapes. 

We must start from a fact, patent enough in the Somauee 
languages, but not quito so patent in their Indian congenera, 
though even in them it can be established by illuatmtioDS as 
well as assumed from smalogy. It is this, that at an early 
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period the distinotive cfta^endiogs of the eyotbetic system W 
oame coafued, end one was often xuod for another. Some 
examples of this practice is moduDTal Latin were i^toh at 
p. 118 of VoL L Now in the Prakrits the first step was the 
total loaa of the datire, and the substitstion for it of the geai> 
tiT6. The forma of the other cases also beg;aa to approach 
nearer to one another by degrees as they loet the dietinctneea of 
Sanskrit, so that id time much confusion crept in, and the 
teminatiooe, which had been originally very dillerent, all 
merged eventually into one form, which conetitutoe the oblii^ue 
of the modem noun. The languages ehow their ccnsciouenoea 
of the fact that the oblique form is a rolio of the various oases 
(other than the nominative) of the old Inflectional noun, by 
adding the partioles which they now employ to indicate cases 
to this oblique form, and not to the nominative or direct fomu 

It is not, in my opinion, oorrect to derive the oblique from 
any epeoial case of the Prakrit; it rather roeults from a general 
fusion of all the case*. I am hoi's speaking of the singular 
only; the plural oblique, though analogous to the singular, 
must he traced separately. Taking first the ordinary Sanskrit 
ostem, which oomprisee a very large majority of the nouns in 
the language, it oppears that, after the rejection of the dative, 
the Mahamhtii, or principal Prakrit dialect, retained only the 
following sohemo of caM'endlnge. N. o, Aco. am, Instr, epn. 
Ah. dde, Adii, Gr. lusa, L. But the distinotion hotween the 
N. and Aoo. was early lest, and there remained, even in this the 
most Sanskiitio of the Prakrita, only four forms, 4do, tzsea, 
and f, for the oblique cases of the noun. 

Maharaebtri is to a great extent confined to poetry. When 
it is need in proee, it loses some of its dletinctive features, and 
assimilates to the Sauraseoi, the principal proee dialect In 
this latter the ablative is found to end in d, and dii, and in 
the Magadhi, the genitive has also begun to draw towards this 
type, exhibiting the termination dA. In the dialect of the 
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Sftptolataka tha aUative terminates in ddo, 1)ut has also tkd 
forme d, do, du, and The Bhagaratt has a very similar 
range of case'esdinge. 

It is, iiowever, especially to the Apabhranla dialect that wo 
must look with regard to the modors languages, as thii dialect 
seems in most reepocts to he the truest representatiTe of on 
aotnoUy spoken dialect. Here we find.a still greater fusion of 
oose-endinga, abl. ddu, dho ■, gen. dho, d/to i loo. o, i, dhi^ 

Here we must etop as regards Prakrit, fpr at this point we 
reach the gap of many conturios which has not yet been bridged 
over. When we come to the beginning of the modern period, 
all cose-endings bare boon lost in most of the languages. Tho 
work of fusion went on daring that obeoure period, and we ha«o 
no mooQi of discovering how it proceeded. 

It is next epeoiolly to be notioed that Old-Hindi possesses 
a singular crude form ending in which is applied without 
distinction to all cases of tho singular. This form takes us baok 
to at least three oases of the Apabhrau^a, namely, the ablatird, 
genitive, and locative, and viitnolly includoe four, as the dative 
was already fused into tho genitive. Tho imiversslity of appli* 
cation of this tormination in will be soon more clearly when 
we come to the Pronoun, which in all languages retains orohoio 
forms with poouliar tanooity. But also in the noun its use is 
very frequent; thus Ohand employs it ae a daUve, or sign of 
“ direction towaids,” in 

ftrff ftft ^TTvft S 

'*For what cause, Uiebi, bast thou come to Ho Aouttf” 

—Pr.B.u4S, 

And as an ubla^vs in 

^ II 

“Who (am I) /rm what race spruag.'*—i. Id7. 

Tnlsl Boa has numerous examples, as ^Phrrft 
“Having seen Sita speak (to her) tBsTT vf( 
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" tells the etory of them in brief*’ (^%^); 9l wr 

“ haTing told all that tala /i-m the begizmiiig.’' 

Now it will be obeerved that ia the general iheioa of forms 
the only two typea that lemeia ate the fnstnunontal in ena. 
which is not changed as far as tho data for olaaeioal Prakiit go, 
and the ablative*g«aitiTO-locatiTe>dative in W •, but by the 
simple process of the elision of the f, we get dt, which uaCurohy 
slides into i. Tho trasiitlon is well shown in the scraps of the 
later Apabhrania dialect praservod in old Chijarati, thus— 

TmnwT ■ 

A hundred and sight (kbdi of) koowlsdge were in the bead of lUvoa^ 

Not 000 koowlodgo profited bin at tho time of the deetroetion of 
loalcA"' 

Hero ie the genitive formed by adding to the noun 

the tenAination Skr. (Pr. vig), by which the noun is obangod 
into an adjootiTe, and agrees with the govsmmg noun in 
' nunber, gander, and case. ^[T^Tfkr (for being in tbo 

locative, the termination of the adjectival genitive must be in 
the oblique form to agree with it, and ta therefore used, 
in whioh cd shows as the shortened form from dhi. At a later 
stage of the language this is written 7 ^. 

The instrumental retains its form of ena in Ohand only in 
Gdthfi passages i but even in them, for the sake of bis metre, 
he often rejects the na, leaving only the e, and thia again he 
sometimes modnlatsa into aya, 

From the above oonaiderationa it results that the distlnotiTe 
features of the cose'endings is Sanskrit all, in oouree of time, 
melted down into one form distmgniehed by the ending Ahi, di, 
or 6. We thus account for the fact that in Hindi and Panjabi 

^ *‘GQjtfttibbS4bftae p. 44, qiiot«d frome pona eall«d Uujviw, tbe 

dkt« of vLifih i* ooi ^rOQ. 
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tbe oxjtone ncnin in A iorma ita base in e, as ghorA, ghor^. The 
same takes place with Sindbi noans in a, vbieb correepoixd to 
Hiadi osytones in d, as " bead,'' Hindi and Panjabi 
bare only this one raetbod of forming tbe obUqne, and, as 1 b are 
stated before, only employ it in oxytone nouns ending In 4. 
AU other nouns Tirtually end in a consonant, and are not there' 
fore open to any change; they hare rejected all infieotion a^ 
solutely. In medie>TaI Hindi, words of this class nse tbe form 
ff, with no oonnooting vowel, us "to B&m,” and when, 
in process of time, this affix was dropped, then remained nothing 
bnt the bare stem, inoapable of infleotioa. Even in those nouns 
which, strictly speaking, end in other vowels than 4, the same 
rule is followed, because these languages take no heed .of final 
vowels, and in speaking, at least, reject thep olways; and even 
in writing they are of little value. 

It is in the languages of the western group—as might be 
erpeoted—that the greatost diversity exists, and to thorn we 
must now turn. Sindhi takes for tbe general type of its 
singular oblique the vowel a, for which Trumpp hints at a 
deriva^on f^om the. genitive; but we have pointed out that, 
befbre the period of the rise of the modem languages as such, 
the Apabbraota Prakrit bad already nearly obliterated all die- 
tinotion between the genitive and other oblique caiae, bringing 
them all down to the common form 4At. If this be the caee in 
the written Apobhran^—which, though wandering far iVom 
the central type of Prakrit, most still, as a writtsn language, 
be supposed to have retained greater regularity than tbe spoken 
language,—we are justified in supposing that, in tbe spoken, a 
still more complete fusion of all tbe case-endings must have 
taken place; and it is not likely that a rude pastoral race wo;dd 
carefully observe eucb minute distinctions as that between Ahi, 
dke, 4/io, and 4Ain. Moreover, we notice that even in the 
written language, in one case at least, the final short vowel had 
been rejected, eo that the ablative ends in 4A or 4. Sindhi is 
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very prone to the ehortening of TO^vela. Thae it would he <iuite 
in harmony with the general practice of the language, to pro* 
soTTe out of all tbcM endinga nothing moro than ebort a. In 
znoeculine ending in n, we have really the oonaonantal 
ending of harjtonea of the o-eCem. and it i« therefore only what 
we ahould expect to find that the oblique of tbia olaee ehould 
rojeot the ?<, which ia hardly audible in pronunciation, and oon* 
oludo with o- Thua ^ “elavo,” obi may bo traced 
back to a Prakrit form noitk oW. 

all of which in the apokon language would 
fuac Into ua in Hindi, and thence into and finolly 

The reaaon why nouna in o form their oblique in o after 
the Hindi foahioc, appears to cocdrm the view I have taken 
of the origin of these nouna. When they owo their long tinal 
Towol to the fact of tlioir being derivod from Skr. ozytonoe, the 
presence of the aooent on the final lyllahle prevents the termi* 
nationa Hhif eto., from shortening thalr 4 into a\ all that 
takoa place tberefors is the rejection off, and the termination 
thus becomes Ai, whioh by a natural process hecomee e. 6iodhi 
nouns in short a and i do not difier in their oblique from the 
nom. Ihis ia a furthor oonfirmation of tbo viow eipreesed ahova. 
Tho Prakrit oblique of eucb nouna would and in ihi, aM; but the 
i and a belong to the item, not to the termination ; and when 
the is rejected, there remaioB nothing, so that the oblique 
cannot nndorgo any change. Koons in long i and 4 add an a 
to the stem, which is again a relic of the common form ohi 
deprived of ita final hi. Long before the epoch of the tbrtnatioa 
of theae modem oases, the Prakrit had disencumbered itself of 
the habit of making an euphonic combination between the final 
▼owcl of the stem and the initial vowel of the termioatioo; thus 
the long f and 4 hold their place, unchanged by any commotions 
which might vaz the termination. 

In Gujarati the only change that occurs ia in the esytona 
nouns in o, which make an obL in 4. I hare often before 
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mentioned tbat CKijarati strikes the slodent u sn srohoao 
dialect of Hindi, whose development has hesn arrested by its 
isolation; and it would be consonant with this view to regard 
the oblujue ibrm in d as denied from the full Prakrit &JU, by 
simple rejection of the final At—a process which ws have shown 
to be followed by tho other languages. Beyond this there is 
no further ohango for the oblique in Oujarati; the terrnination 
in 9 helongfl to the instrumental, whioh will be explained here¬ 
after. 

Marathi remains to be discussod; lumbermg along as usual 
with its old-world Prakrit baggage of terminations, it offers 
many troublesome problems to the inquirer. In nouns with a 
oonsonantal ending it lengthens the mute a into d: as frdp, obi. 
hApH'i ghar, obi. gkarA. In Old-Karathl the nominatlTe of 
nouns of this class, like the corresponding class in Sindhi still, 
and Hindi and the rest in former times, ended in «, the Prakrit 
barytone o. Thus we have and the like. The 

Marathi consequently did not consider words of this class as 
ending In a consonant, nor does it now; teohnioally these words 
etill ood in slmrt a. Not haring, like tho Hindi, rejsoted this 
final vowel, and with it all power of modifying the termination, 
it bos been able to retain tho oblique form in d from dAiV merely 
rsjeoting the as in the others. This it has been able to do 
in barytones, whereas the others only presorve this ending, 
eoftensd to t, in oxytonsa. Similarly in a certain olsss ending 
in long d, it oshibite the oblique in 4; but in this ease it may be 
equally oorreot to regard the 4 as merely a retention of the form 
of the Qom.; and this is rendered more probable by tlie parallel 
case of noune m i and 4, whioh also, as shown in the table, have no 
separate form for tho oblique. The nouns in long rowels would 
be unable to form a separate oblique, because tho oblique of the 
Prakrit would merely differ from the nom. by the addition of 

as so tbat wh^ the hi came to be rejeoted, there 

would remain nothing. Marathi differs, from Bindhi and all 
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thd oilier IftOguBg^es in being still bothered with notions of 
fondki, and etiU hardens the final vowel of a stem before a 
tensination beginning with a towoI Thus in a olaas of nouns 
ending in d, 2 and 6, it hudene tbevowol before the nniTorsal dAi 
of the oblique, making from hhd<t, bftiod and the liko. In maseu- 
Unee and neuters of this olaaa, the Prakrit roaso. form dAi has been 
used, leaving d: thus they say, bhdvdld "to a brother/’ whiobie 
bhit‘d{h()-ldi but in the fem. the Prakrit fom. is used. In 
these words so early as the Kabarftsbtrl Pi^rit, the Aision of 
cases had taken place. Thus in the feminines Mid, dect, bahA, 
we find only the following narrow range of endings: 

^rWT"gariftii<V*ftcc.»rr?fi aW. ^TTWrtf. In«w. Oen. Loc, 

“wifr,” ,, wirf^ 

The abl. diSers very slightly in sound from the other oblique 
case, because t is short in Prakrit, and consequently to tho 
vulgar ear the gonoral typo for the fem. oblique would be v. 
Thence it would result that in the words after the 

final vowel bad reorudesced into its lemivow^, the form of the 
oblique to bo added would not be d, as in tho maso., but t, and 
we tbereforo find sdsavsM, ttrij/tld, which are idAn>a*/d, 9triy- 
•i-ld. IxL this case the Marathi is more ssnsitiTd than the 
Prakrit, for it does not permit the hiatus where the other does. 
The principle of ohsngiug tbs final vowel into its semivowel 
having been onco introduced, has been ignorantly extended— 
through the infiaence of that blind groping after nnalogiee 
which has been so fertile a cause of change in many languagee— 
to nouns ending in d; and as these have no semivowel of their 
own, the most frequently used of the two seoivowols, has 
been applied to them, so that we get an oblique sdsaryd from 
a notn. tdtaHL It is precisely on the same prineiple' that the 
weak deeleniion of nonns and the weak oonjngation of verbs 
have gained so largely, and are still gaining, both in English and 
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German, on the old eiroog forma. The sixth declension is 
Marathi, namely that which we are now oonaidcring, is one of 
the weak declessiona is fact, and as euch has gained ground on 
the strong declenaiosa. Another weak docleosion is that whioh 
comprUea masonlmea and neutera in ^ and which lose their 
final Towel and form their oblique as thoagh their nom. had 
ended in mute a, or in former timee in u. TKua makes 

its oblique neither rd^sord nor pdiiaraed, but vdtsard, where the 
final Towel of the nom. has been ignored, and the masc. oblique 
sign d bee bees added to a stezq vdtfar. Os analysing the 
words which fall under this class, it beconiet apparent that in 
moat cases the final d or dn is a modem invention, and not 
organic. They are, first, words compounded with the Skr. 
and in which the final u is short, and might thus easily be 
confounded in Old-Maratln with barytones of the A'Stem like 
so that they formed their oblique in d, and the 
lengthening of the final vowel of the nom. is only another 
instance of the fondness of Marathi for final long syllables: 
secondly, they are nouters ending in the diminutive syllables 
^ and ^ whioh, os 1 have shown is ij| 24, are in tho other 
longuagos VT or and or rcepoctively, aud thus come 
under the hood of osytonee of the 4t-atom, and the oblique 
would regularly bo d. There is, however, very great irregularity 
and confusion on this sut^eot, the language not hoTing made up 
its mind as to which of the three forms available it will use. 

Kouns ending in short n, corrupted fix)m feminines in Skr. in 
d, of whioh tho type is fwjl, M. form their oblique by 
adding o, as This is the same rule as that followed in 

feminines in long i and d, and tbs s is the regular Prakrit 
oblique. Thus the Pr. ohl. would be ITT^TTC; but in this case, as 
the Marathi has lost ths long d, it merely adds the s to the final 
consonant. Thia it doce also in Tatsamos which retain the long 
d ; thus makes tn^. Sere I smell the Pandits: 1 suspect 
that the nom. had become VTT?T, os iu Hindi, in which case the 
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form for ETHH? would be reguLir, just as ?J^^.for 
but tlie Pandits bave eubeequeutly I'estoi^ed tbe long; 4. It ia 
no answer to this to eay that ETHU u found In tKe earliest 
writings in the langixage, because, in the first place, tUe writings 
Are no guide to wbat the speech of those days ideally was; no’ 
Indian writer could erer resist the temptation to use grander and 
more Sanikritic woirie than ocourrod in the spoken language; 
the attraotione of the so'colled hh(i9h& have always been 

irresistible; and, eecondly, the formation of the obltqae form 
took place long before the efrliost writings that we hare; and 
it is therefore ^uite possible that when the obUquo in s was 
formed, the nominative in enn'ent use was ettit. 

There is, as before stated, also another method of forming the 
oblique in nio among the nouns of this olass, namely that in i, 
which arises frpm the fact of their being derived from nouns 
which in Skn ended in t, or f. In maeoulince of this class the 
oblique Pmkrit U In Ilii, in fominiDOS it is in U, both of which 
have \o(t in Marathi only i. Examples of this class are the 
following: 


8kr. wrft? 

nu vuH. 

nu eu. 

N. imc. 

K. eu. 

Skr. << belly,’* 





8hr. "fist," 



tp, 


Skr. sfrft ’’niMiBbly,” 






This Iss^ word is almost a Tatsams; it would be completely so 
bad it not lost the final I in the nominative; it is used in the sense 
of *' talk, gossip, cenveraation,’' also of “ an aifhir, ease, business.” 


I 47. We now come to the oblique forms of the plural, which 
are in all respects simpler and more uniform than those of the 
singular. Hindi has but one form for all classes of nouns, 
namely which must, 1 think, be distinctly roferred to the 
genitive of the older languages. Sanskrit forms the gemtive 
of the 0 'Stom in for all three genders; the nom. and occ. 
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plcral of thi n^ctor ocd &lao la Ani, vbicb I IiiiTe abown to bo 
tbo origin of tlte com. pi. in Hind!. The similarity of (he 
genitive eodlag to that of the nom. Has perhaps led to its 
preservation for the oblique oases, as in the period when the old 
infleotional oaee'endlngs Lad died out, and the use of the modem 
parCioke bad hardly become fixed, there would be no distruotion 
between the different cases of the plural; and Ohand accordingly, 
as pointed out previously, uses such forms os both 

for nois. and obi. plural. In his Gfctbi possagea, where he 
employs arohaic oonstruotious, we find a goniUve in 1TT4, os in 

'^Ths swoot lonad (mads) by the onUets H. i. 17. 

^ = instrumental of o 

fern, form •TT>) 

f rahrit, in tho principal dialoot, makss its ^itivc in inufi 
and extends this form to all cloMes of nouns, totally rejecting 
the Skr. genitive in drp ueed in so many bases. In fact tbo 
terminations of tbs o-stsm Have, as a rule, coioplotsly over* 
ridden and supplanted all the others. Hindi boa rejected the 
final anusivfrra of ths Tr. and turned the n into anuswira. and 
this rejection and softening are tho probable causes of the 
present form in the long vowel o having its origin in an 
effort to compensate for the loss of the n. Panjabi, which is not 
so sensitive, retains simply ^ for the obKque plural There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the Pr. genitive is the origin 
of rheee forms, because the other casee have a different type 
altogether. Thus the Mabarashtri has instr. in »hi or ehig, abl. 
in iunio or Awfo, loc. in mu, enm ; and though the Aprabhania 
has a different range of endings, yet they do not, on the one 
hand, approach the Skr. genitive, nor afford, on the other band, 
materials for the construction of the Hindi obUqne pi., the long 
0 of which is in my opinion to be aocounted for by a sUU 
further lengthening of long d, a letter ivhich occurs only in the 
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genitive. TTut ibe Hindi form is comparatively modem is 
ebown by tbe fact of its not occorring in any of the middle^ge 
poets, in wboae vriting^ the form in or is used 

for the oblque as well as for tbe aom. This ia wby I referrsii 
at tbe beginning of this section to the similarity bettroen the 
nom. neuter in dni and tbe gen. of all three genders in dn&m. 
1 believe that this similarity ia tbe cause irby no separate form 
for tbe oblique wm etniok out for so many centuries. It is a 
fortbsr ceodiniation of this view, that Gujarati, with its errsited 
development, has* no oblique ibrm for tbe plural, nor have 
Bengali and Ofiya, both of which languages must have sopa> 
rated tbemselvee 'from tbe central Hindi typo oerUinly earlier 
than A.D. X400> ai we Hud Bidy&pati in a.d. 1493 in full 
possession of a distinct set of foims. The Bbojpuri dialect of 
Hindi olio does not possess tbo form in but inokos its 
oblique plural still inirw, as HI, oto.; so olso tbe Marvari 
dialect, wbiob usee only vlr wbicb, like tbo Panjabi form, is tbe 
legitimate descendant of Cband'i plural in 
By tbe aid of tbie view the terminationa in use in Siodbi ere 
also explainable. Tbe Apabbrauta dialect, which is more 
eepeoioUy oonnected with Sindbi, bos fueod oU its plural endings 
into a small range of forms, as instr. thin, d/Un, i/iin, abb 
ahun, gen. akan, nom. and ace. du. Only tbe loc. retains a 
distinct shape dsu; and even in this, when we remember tbe 
facility with wbiob Sindbi changes 9 into it becomes 
probable that a form dhu would not be long in mstking its 
appearance. Later Apabbran4a genitive forms in uhm, are 
also found; so that we really get as materials for tbe Sindbi 
oblique little more than one form with trifling variations. 
Tbe oldeet and fulleet form of tbe oblique in this language ends 
in pTcoeded in each class of nonos by tbe final vowel of tbe 
stem. Here we have tbe W or iQ of tbe Skr. forms and 
wgift, Pr. and , fused together. Tbe other forms Ht, 
iXr ore readily deduced from the Apabbrania forms ^ ond*^, 
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the vowel preceding which is merely a variant derived &om the 
hfial vowel of the stem. 

Precisely similar are the Marathi forms, which are strictly 
analogous to the singular obli^^ue forma of each class, only 
di^ering hy the inserClon of anusw&re, which evidently poiota 
hack to tho m of the Pr. g:en., and preceded in each instance by 
the pboQstlo pscuUaritiee which mark the s&gular. 

On tho whole, then, we conclude that in both singular and 
plural the terminations of the oblique descend from a generol 
form produced by tho fusion of all the oblique'easos of Sanskiit; 
but there is this difibronoe between the two numbers, that 
whereas in the singular no one ease has retained its individual 
existenee, or impressed its own speoial type upon the modern 
nouns, in the plural the gnnitivei by virtue of a special strength 
of type, and by its similarity to tho neuter nom., which had 
usurped the place of the other nominatives, Los preserved its 
individuality, and in a great majority of olnssBa absorbed into 
itself the other oases. It might also, however, be said that to a 
certain extent, even in tbo singular, the genitive has had the 
prsponderanoe, as the ioiwi In although its earliest appear* 
anoe in Prakrit is in tho capacity of an ablative, is yet mors 
easily dorivsble fix)m the Skr. gien. in than from any other 
classical form. Thus, although the universal written Prakrit 
termination is 'STW, yet it is phonetically more natural that a 
form should have arisen, wliich-^by the operation of the 
tendency to change 9 into g, a tendency which csrtamly exists 
in all the languages, though more extensively in the western 
members qf the group—would become 'vff. It must be noted, 
also, that the change took place at a time when these westet^n mem* 
here were most powerful—Eastern Hindi, Bengali, and Ofiya, 
not having then arisen. The period of the origin of these 
forms cannot be put later than the seventh century, when the 
decay of Buddhism brought about those great linguistic changes 
which laid the foundation of the modem languages; and at that 
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9pooh tlid eastom parta of India ware, as iar as we know, com- 
parati7dlj aparaaly peopled by men of Aiyon mco. A phonetic 
change, therefore, of the character we are now discussing, would 
naturally be in acoordanoe with the tendencies and pwuliatitiea 
of the western tribos who then constituted the immense majority 
of the Aryans. 

§ 48, The forme of the oblique are not, howeTer, the only 
traoes which still survive of the old Sanskrit Inflections. 
SimplMt of all of those, tho locutivc, which ondod in Ji, has hold 
its own down to the prosont day in many languages. In tho 
Oriya pooms this locative exists, ok “in tho villogo," ir'r^ 
“ in Clop," though it has now boon supcrscdocl by the Analytical 
locative formed by^, and modern Opyausoe or ifrt 
in tho latter of thcAO 77 s 

In Bengali it still survives, as in “ in anger," “ in 
fear," “in a ohuiiot” lloro clue, os in Ofiya, the tendency 
to an anolytioai construction led at an early date to tlie addition 
of the paiiiolo 11, so that in Kaii Bike’s Mohobharit forms 
?r, ooour, although ploonastio, and often moi^e with 

the esuse of an ablative. After nouus ending in long d, thi " 
ending takes phonetically the form of tt, as “in a 

horse;’’ but after nouns in other vowols, the modem termination 

is xnox'e usual, 

Hindi does not know this locative form: having adopted e as 
the' oblique ending for the only clsss of nouns in which it 
admits a separate oblique form, there was no room In its system 
for the special locative. GujataU regularly retains it in all 
cases, with complete disregard of phonetic combinations, so that 
it is added to nouns coding in a vowel quite as freely as to those 
which end in a consonant. Thus wo have “ in a custom,’’ 
TnjTt “ in a tonthut In nouns of the moso. o-class, in which 
the oblique diners from the nom., the change of temJnatiou is 
poaafble, and they oonscquently write “in a day.” So 
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abo in the plural, which UDiversally terminates i& o, the s of 
the locative is added« giving os, no account being tahea of the 
fact thnt the locative of the plural in Sanskrit cads in 
This is the way with the modem languages. Having got into 
their heads ths idea that a ceiiain termination is typioal of a 
certain case, they stick it on to their nouns all round, ovsr* 
riding tbs more intrioato distinctions of the older languages, 
and thus gaming in sicaplioity aud regularity. 

Merathi has a locative in universally employed in the 
older poets, but now going by degress out of use. The form 
is the same for both singular and plural, aud appears to havo 
arisen fram the Pr. locative in which in Bhagavatt 

oppsaxB os or os Wobsr reads it The later form 

was probohly , which, by rejection of the a, is, strictly 
speaking, a portion of the stem, and throwing forward the 
anuswAra, bsoomes Marathi has by degress got rid of the 
as in the similarly oonstruoted forms of the oblique, and the 
lengtboning of tbc Huai vowol is the usual Marathi custom. 
It agrees in practico with Gujarati, in using the singular fbnn 
for the plural also. This may bo pointed out as another instance 
of the pTeferonce of the Prakrits and modern languages for the 
older or pronominal deolension, os this teminatiou comes ulti¬ 
mately 11*0111 forms like 

Panjabi resembles Marathi in having a locative in which, 
however, is not restricted to the plural, and is not of vory 
general use; thus, ctO houses," f vff “ in hands." In ^e 
singular, a locative in ^ is occasionally found, as ; but 
this ds more strictly an ablative, aud I suspect we have here, • 
not a ralio of a synthetical caee, but an abraded particle, os will 
be explained in another place. 

^ TL* eompi of Goo lUM o loestivo is T> ^ bosk," froa 

5kr. ?T?, wbm olsjficil U. iroold bato (IhmoUV Speeioecii of 

8, Indiu CioJeeb, Mtngolon, 267$.) This u proboU/ osJf a ibwieDin; of the 
8bi. locctivo ia 
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In Sindhi there U a locative, but only in nouns of the u^cUse 
(=mutd a). It ends in t, shortened probably finm the Skr. 6, 
u in and not, asTmmpp TTrites, identical with thelocfttivo 
termination because this latter is not used in the declension of 
nouns of the 0 ‘Stem, from which the Sindhi u-stoms descend, 
Moreover, the declensional forms of the o-stera have to so great 
an extent swallowed up those of all tho other stems, that wo are 
hardly justiEed in lookiog to any forms but those of the a^stem, 
unless it be tho old pionoininol foims of words like 
Besides the looa^ive, several of tho languages have also a relio 
of the old syntheCioal instrumental. This cose in Skr. ended in 
the chstem In rna; and Marathi rotaini this form sbortoved iolo 
1 ^, oa "by a weapon,” ^ ”by a house/' Inasmuch, how- 
evsr, ss this tsrmination is identical with that of the nom. pi. 
of neuter nouns, it has become cuitonary to use a pleonsstio 
oonstruotion by the addition of one of the modern particles 
"by means of," so that they would now write 
by moans of a weapon.” Here, in consequence of the bade- 
wordosai of Marathi, ws ore enabled to see in force a prooees 
which has occurred in the ptbor Isnguagea also at a former 
time, natnoly, the gradual wearing away of the synthetical 
case-ending, and the consequent necessity for employing a 
partiols to bring out the moaning more clearly. 

Old-Bengali possessed also sn instrumeatol sading in c, pro- 
bsbiy arising iVom the rejection of ths na of o»a. This ending 
being identical with that of ths locative, was abandoned by 
degress in favour of an analytical construction with particles, 
. though it la even now ocesaionsUy used in colloquial language. 
Instancca from Didj&psti, the oldset Bengal poet (born a.d. 1483, 
died 14S6), are os follows : WWZT ftl, “ that a 

virtuous woman becomes unchaste through love.”^— Padaka^xiic^ 
ru, 9$0. in "in my mind I nothing 

counted, being foolish through that lore.”— Pad. 982. 

9^11 >7^ "love has adorned bis how with lamp-bUok.” 
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80. •(< TTI^ni “haTmg made itself a seat 

by means of its own new loa7es."'^Pcv^ 1450. Kabi Kankan 
(a.p. 1544) also usee tbis case fret^uently, as in^TT 

fTT^ ‘‘from witboiit all bun^ down ibeiv beads tbrongb 
sbamo."— CAa^i, 149.‘ In the same way it is used in many 
later poets, so that the existence of tbe fbrm is well established, 
tbongb it Las been banished from tbe modem literary s^le. 

Gujarati retains this form of the instrumental is ordinary use, 
though it, like bl. and B., has felt it nooossary to have recourse 
to separate particles to define the meaning more fully. In this 
latter case, it is, os usual, pleonastic, having, besides the simple 
form ^ “by a god/' also tho foima wf^ and as 

well as ^ With its usual disregard of tho hiatus, Gujarati 
adds this « to tbe final vowel of nouns ending in t and u, also 
to tbe plural in o, as shown by the szamples given in | 41. 
Ho traces of a separate instrumental remain in H. or P., though 
Chond in GMhi passages uses the Skr. forms, os statod above. 

Sindhl it tho only language which possesses a synthetic 
abla^ve, os %ir “country," abt %ft, with variant foivns ^fY, 
%y[^. All these clearly proceed fvoxa tho Sanskrit 
abl. in 'SmY, as wbloh in Fr. becomes first ov 
then and in Apabhronia also ^ 9 . Tho variant forms 
meroly testify to tbs unsettled stato of this rude language, In 
which, from look of literary oultivation, dialectic forms abound. 
It would seem that while tbe most correct form is the 

most usod is and the anunfisika appears to be nothing 
more than a modern inorganic addition, such as Sindhi is fond 
of. The first of the two nasals in is also anun&sika, and 
is merely the Sindhi method of softening a hiatus. loosmuoh 
os this form is purely synthetic, snd not a mere case-particle, it 
naturally takes the place of the final vowel of tbe nom.; if it 
were a case-particle, it would not do so, but would simply be 

.1 xUc UtOa pt^ of tOt Oslratls td. by 6opsl Cbsadn Ch&kn?arti, 127S, 
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appended to t}ie fotm. The form of the nom. reproeecU 

the nom. of Prfkkrit and Sansbit. Thus is tho modoru 
form of Skr, tho Siudhi abl. arrt reppceents on 

the other hand Skr. and hoe never had anything to do 

vrith the noEL It is, therefore, not a corroct vay of 
putting it to say that the final vo^el of the nominative is 
changed or dropped before this ending; on the oontinry^ it 
shoald be said that this case is derived direct from the cor¬ 
responding COM of the older language. In nouns which end 
in '9, tho ablative case rosulte from the ousOom already 
adverted to, of using the caaO'endingi of the Skr. a-etom for 
nouna of all olaaeea. In Sanakrit, wbilo formed its abl. 

made, not buterotM ^^niade its abl. 

; hnt all this woe too complicated for the rustic folk. By 
far the larger number' c£ the nouns in their language wore of tho 
typo and the minority woro soon mode to follow that type 
too. So it came to pats that in Apabhrania the common abl. 
ended in Au or Ac, with tho final vowel of the atom preceding it, 
08 M* ’y* Siadbi’ goes a step 

further than this. It Icnowa only one form, 'VIIT; and this it 
simply sticks on to the atom, merely shortening tho final vowel 
by the weight of the tormination; thus, “rope,” abl. 

“wild beast," Thus that which was 

a bon&'fide synthetical ease in nouns of the astern, bocomes 
almost a separate case-affix or particle m other nouns. This is, 
in my opinion, not an isolated ineUnoe of this process. If my 
method of intsrprotation be correct, there are, as we sball see 
when wo come to the coso-partioles, several other instancea of 
bonk-iide synthetical cosc^eudings having been broken off from 
the stem and used as parses. In the plural, this ending has 
come to be regarded <^uite as a particle, and ia appended to the 
oblique form of the noun, astn^^f “from honses," which is the 
obi. It is easily soon that thi* ending has no buainees' 

at all in the plurol, as it represents distinctly tho Sk^j^gular 
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form but m strong U the tendency to extend tbe use of 
one good, simple form to ell poesibb caw« and oUeses, that do 
besitetioa was felt in teoklng the CQse*eigxi of an ebletiTe 
eingular on to a form denyed from a genitiTO plural, in order 
to coropoee an ablatire plural I 

i 49. Id etrikiog contrast to the wide range of eyntbotical 
forms observable in Marathi and the western leoguagos, stands 
out the naked simpHoity of the Bengali and Oriya, which have 
soaroely any Tarfations of the stem. With the exception of the 
now almost obsolete form in r, which did duty at once for 
itistrumoDtal, looative in the singalar, and nominative in tho 
plural, Oflya bos no modibcaticns of any kind; and Bengali 
has but one, the nbm. plural in erd or ri. The question tbscx 
arises, what ie tbo ^^ason of this difiei^aoe ? Why should two 
members of tbo group hare so thoronghly omanoipated thsm- 
sebss f^m the tramm^ of tbo old eystem, while the others 
arc still so tightly bound up in thorn P Tho quesUon ssems 
to be parallel to that of tho dlfTerenco between English and 
Oenuan, the former of which boa altogether rejected, while tbe 
latter has very largoly rotainod, a synthetioal type. In tbo cue 
of English, whose dorelopmont lies open before us, we can see 
the influence of tho ITormaii rocs,—a race kindred in blood, and 
originally kindred in speech, to tbo subjects of Harold whom 
they conquered, but who had been put through a preliminary 
training by a long sojourn in France* as though purposely to 
fit them for the task of raising our rough English fathers to 
their present high position in the world. To the manly vigour of 
tbe old Horse pirate, tho descendants of Bolf had added the grace 
and polish of the vivaoions Frenchman. With that teachableness 
which woe so prO’Bmicently tboir characteristic, they had sucked 
in all the sweetness and light which Europe then had to give. 
They came amongst us as a leaven of cultivation, and they 
made us what we are. On our language they worked a migb^ 
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ob&nge •, and U is to t^is that 1 would dspeoially draw&ttoEtloiL 
Th$y taught ua by dograea to thi^ow aw&y all tormioatioua ae 
uBolaag, rataiaiDg only a very few wHch were abeolutely aeoeaaary. 
Xfuder tbou‘ giudanoe^ the language eofteoed and simplided itaelf 
amazingly. Gender was the first thing to go* artificial gender 
especially; even uaCuial gendor remained only in a few ohjocU, 
and those indicated by uniform and regular methods. The 
numerous systems of forming the plural all fused into the 
addition of -tfs or *1 to the singular, and the oase-endings dis* 
appeared, till at last our language stood forth dear and aoUre 
like a trained athlete with his loins girt for the running.^ 

It is something of this sort of iiifluenco that we should be dis¬ 
posed to seek for in Bengali and Ofiya, and the difficulty of the 
inquiry is that we cannot find it. We may, howovor, guess at 
it, and there are sointillationB afForded ns out of , the gloom of 
Indian history wbioh confirm our guesses, tUI at some points 
thoy almost touch ou oertainty. The first of these is the fact, 
now almost beyond a doubt, of the rery modern oharactor of 
Bengali. The earliest writers in that language, the Taisbnava 
poeta, use a language eo much nkin to Bliojpnri and the dialects 
spoken in the eastern psrts of tbo aa^ea ocoupiod by the Hindi 
dialeots, as to force on us the conclusion that tbc Bengali iUolf 
is nothing more than a dideot of Eastern nindi. It is not till 
tho beginning of the sixteenth century that wo come to any¬ 
thing sufficiently marked to deeerTo the name of a soparate 
language. How long before that time, we know that Hindi had 
cast aside tbe greater portion cf Its synthetic machinery. The 
only relic of the modifications of the stem oonsists of the $ of the 
ohliq,ue of d-stems, as in ubL But it hae before been 
noticed that down to a late period this form was not fixed, and 
the oblique ended Tsguely in sil:. After d-stems this would 
naturally take the form dAi; and the rqeotion of the hi, which 

^ 8m on ttiis fubjwt Omam. DsoWebe Onmutik, toI. L pp, 694, 709 (flnt •!}, 
aad Coup. Ocsia. V«rbd.Or|UttMBia, toI. iii p, 163. 
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we baTe saan was a common prooeas m all tbo languages, would 
leaTo an oblique base in 4 for tbe 4-fitems, and in a (mute) for 
the {I'Steme; or, in other worde, there would be no difterence 
between the nomioative and oblique. Further, it xnoet be 
remembered that Bengali deseende from the peasant language 
of Bibar, in wbioh, aa 1 know from long reudenoe in those 
parte, it is not oustemary to &nD the oblique of tbe 4>stem in e, 
as it is in olaseieal Hindi. The rustic of those regions will say 
pAord instead of ghor^ ho. The classical Hindi is not based 
on the speech of the eastern area, but cm th&t of the western, 
and especially of tbe regions round about Delhi and Agra. It 
is not surprising tberefoi'o that BeDgali» an oflshoot of the rustic 
dialect of the oastom area, should be ignorant of this’ peculiar 
custom. The crudo form in is rory common in the 
Vaiahoftra. poets, os ^nahi "to another” pr4m<ihi "in 

love,” harahi "in hand,” and the like. Perhaps tbe rejeotion, 
eo universally ooourriog, of the M, uroee from its being eon- 
foimdod with the common particle ff "indeed,” and so being 
regarded as a mere emphatic addition easily rqjeoted without 
altering the sense. If Bengali had attained an independent 
existence as a sepamto language at the early period when tbe 
other languages were passing through the stage of transiUon 
from synthesis to analysis, it would probably have struck out a 
course of action Sw itself. During all that period, however, 
Bengal was but thinly peopled, and its language was identical 
with Hindi, and it therefore parto^ of the ebongee which went 
on in that languag;e. Ite independent existence dates from a 
time when tho sentiment of the necessity for indicating various 
relations of tbe noun by modifications in the terminal syllablo 
bad entirely passed away, and it does not therefore partake of 
any such changes. This modernness of Bengali must always 
be kept in mind in considering ite present structure, because in 
recent times the language has been eo overlaid with words 
bonowed from Sanskrit, in their Tatsama shape, that scholars 
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unacquainted with historical facta have hoen led to regard it as 
that member of the Aryan grcnp which most closely approaches 
to the old olassloal speech, and to give it the poeition which is 
held by Italian in the Romance group. It is time that this 
misundorstaading should be removed. If we strip Bengali of 
all the Sanskrit words which have been brought into it during 
the last fifKy years, and examine minutely its grammatical fhrins, 
and the true peasant vocabalary, wo shuU iuid that it is more 
romovod from Sanskrit than any of its sistan, and it will stand 
out in its true light os a coarse rustle dialeot dostltnte of redno' 
ment and prodalon. 

With regard to 0;ija, the same remarks hold good. We 
know fVom history that the Oriya race did sot ontor Orissa from 
the north, through Bengal, but from the west, ooioss the moon* 
toioe which separate it from the southern limits of Bibar. Many 
of the words of the language havo the Bibar type of Hindi, and 
rosomhio Bengali only in those rospeots in which BongoH iuelf 
resembles Hindi. If wo place the immigration of tbo greater 
port of the prosont Aiyan obmont into Orissa at the beginning 
of the tenth oontury a.3 >., on the decay of Buddhism, it will 
result that the language whloh they brought with them from 
the volley of the Ganges must have been alroady to a great 
extent analytical; oud thoir subsequent bng isolation will account 
for the retention of forms which the onward march of the parent 
Hindi hoe long ago discaided. 

In both these languages there is olao groat reason to suspect 
non-Aryan, mfiuocce. Recent inquiries into the component ele¬ 
ments of the Hindu population in both provinces lead to the 
conclusion that a large portion is still, and has always been, 
nou*Aryan. In fact, it would not bs going too far to describe 
the iuhabitante of Bengal and Orissa as aboriginal non*Aryans 
converted to Hinduism by, and mixed up with, an immigrant 
element of Gangetic Aijons, whose language, religion, and 
physical type they have, notwithstanding thoir political in- 
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feriority, lar^Iy &nd deeply induenoed. Whea the uhoUr 
whoM Boa-Arjan dictionary liaa led us to expect a non-AiyaiL 
grammar from bis pen, sball bare given to tbe world tbe result 
of bis labours, we sball be ia a position to measure tbo extent 
to wbicb tbe wild bill tribes and ;udo dshenaen of tbe coast 
have reacted upon their invaden. At presest we are not able 
to do more than bint at tbe existenoe of such influence; we can 
point out neither its direction nor extent. 

S 50. Karathi possesses a process peculiar to itself as fbr as 
tbe seven languages wbicb we ore working at are ooncerned, 
but wbicb IS also apparent in some of tbe cognate dialects which 
it has been neoeasary to exclude from tbe present inquiry, as 
Easbmiri and Pashto. In our seven languages tbe changes 
which take place in tbe stem are conflned to tbe tormuiation, 
but in Marathi a class of words exists in wbicb internal modiflea- 
iion is found. These are principally femmmes iu formed 
from mosculinos in examples of which have boou given in 
H 85. These words either reject tbe long I altogether in tbe 
oblique, or retain it ahortoned to t, or change it to its loml- 
vowel Thus, Skr. M. “a female devotee," 

obi. where the V is'sbortened according to Moloswottb; 

* or whoro it is changed to a according to Stovonaoo; 

a ud in oither cetH the oblique termination in I ia oddod, os in 
noune of the form wnw, obi. In oaeee tikn this it would 

probably be more logical to say that tbe noun retains its correct 
form in the oblique, while in the nom. it is lengthened in accord* 
once with Marathi oustom. 

There is a large class of these words, and many others not 
derived from are ti'eated in the some way without regard 
to their gender; thus, 

C«0 "wt." ^f^T, ^<(<1. ood ev«q 

(/.) “flour,'’ „ 

(a.) “«ftr of corn,** „ . 
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Tho Sanskrit origuuda of tkew words ora or 
or and ic(t!j '4 respocriTely> eo that tho obliquo rcprasonts 
tha older form moro accurately than the nominatiTo does. The 
practice has eren been extended to words of Persian orig^n> so 
deeply seated in tha popular mind is the principio of analogy. 
Thus» 

" 0 pnek-mdUk.” M- » »*>!. . 

‘'merence/' M. 7n^*T 
“A clinJo-bow,** 51. t, 

Similarly, in a Wga number of nouns of ali throe genders, a 
long 6 in the final syllable is changed to a; as, 

8kr. VfX «HrOHt." M. , uUI. ^9X1 ■ 

“ nrrangsmnD^" 5f. trlcT<,” obi. ^STW^. 

WfW “ fl) •" * «W. iTT^T. 

Id all these words, and they are tolerably numerous, there is no 
authority in the derlvarion for tho long ; and tho form of the 
oblique, in oonsoquenoe, is due to the slightness of tho diffsrenoe 
in the vulgar pronunciation between the three short vowels. 
The above process, it must be explained,, is only applicable to 
words wh6ro*the vowel is preceded,by a consonant; when it is 
preceded by another vowel, phonetic considerations induce a 
diflerent process. ^ becomes hardened to V|,. and ^ to g, iu 
such ooeos, at isaet in the Honkani dialect. In tho Dokhini it 
is more usual to shorten the vowel, as wrt? "woman," obi. 
Hlonkani Dakhini Thus Tuka says. 

I II 

" Qnoth Tuka, thus tho good wife breaks out, sobbing she wcops sad 
St tunes iaughs."~^bhBiiga, 567, 6. 

And of words in "tomplo," obh Eonk. Dakh. 

; as again from Tukaram— 

"Sings in Che temple before tho god.’'-<-Abh. 669, 3. 
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Of thd two forms, ths Dakliini, which iherolj shortens the 
Towel, is the older end more natural; the Kofikeni agrees with 
what I have called aboro the week declension of Marathi, which 
bears erident signs of being oomparatiTely modem. It is, 
perhaps, a sign of the increased tendency to Sanskritize, that 
the old hiatus, which neither Prakrit nor any of the modems 
objected to, should hare begun to he replaced by the somivowsl. 

§ 61. In noticing ths peculiar ahlatlre of Sindhi, I said that 
it was not an isolated iostanoe of an mde^tional cose-entUag 
haring been detached and used os a case-pcrticlc. The other 
instances of the same process must cow be exhibitod, as holding 
a middle place between purely synthetical toimioatiorui, such 
as those of the locative and instruroontal of Gujarati, Sindhi, 
and otbor laoguagee, and'purely onalylieal methods of indicating 
cosss, such os the particles and the lika They owe 

theii* existence to tbo tendency, arising out of the gonoitd con¬ 
fusion and abrasion of ooso-endinge, towordi adopting for all 
cases one good strong form of the older language. It is the 
Darwinian principle of the ** survival of the fittest," • noticed in 
regard to the phoneiis of the group at p. 27 of Yol. I., and by 
virtue of which the strong forms of the noutcr nom. pi., and the 
oesunon geu. pi. ^f*r and have usurped all the coses of 
all throe goudois of tho plural in Hindi and Ponjahi. Is the 
Sindhi ablative the form or wrt is purely synthetical for the 
<(-Bte7u, but it has, strictly speaking, no business witli any other 
stem; yet it has been applied to all stems indifibvently. Oonse- 
quently, in all but the «• and O'Stems, which descend from tho 
Skr. a'Stem, it is no longer a relic of the purely synthetical 
system, but has half migrated into a csse-particlo. On the other 
hand, it cannot be classed with case-particlos. as Id, /so, /si, because 
these latter are modem formations, not derivable from any esse- 
ending of Skr. or Prakrit, but indepsodent words fused down into 
particles. I would therefore put theso'form^to a separate class, 
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and call them quam-eynthetioal £orau; eptLetical the; are "bj 
origin, being derired irom Skr. or Pr. caao<ending8; but they are 
not eo in the manner of their omploymont^ being uecd frequently 
in placoe vhere neither Skr. nor Fr. woidd ueo them, and eorae* 
timea oTen quite detached from the noun, and used with the 
oblique stem, which itself contains all that is loft of the syn« 
thetioal caa6*onding. 

Tho first of those foims to be noticed is the Marathi ablativo 
fqgii which is now nsod as a casoopartiolo, and apj)cnded to 
the oblique stem, ns sing. pi. ; it is somotimoe 

contracted still further into ond eombined with tho nom. 
fonn, ofl Lasson has long ago identified this fo»n with 

tho Prokiit abUlivo plural, which bus two foiins, and 
spdl; from a fusion of both arises This form is found in 
liurly-llmdi. Thus Ohand,*^??^ ^ R "How for 

is it/lmi Ajmer P'’—Pr. R. i. XTH, imd W|Trf«ir I 

t'QiiOth tho 8i(ldh, 'fiom what oityP’^’—i. 184. Kero we 
have two forms, 1 f?T and in tho foimer of which tho 
softoning of the nasal into anuswftra is oompensatod for by 
longtbening the vowel, and in tbo latter the anuswdra hoe boon 
shifted forward on to the lost syllable. Lassen points out that 
thcao two forms are both ploonoetio or composite, that in 
boing oompoeod of the tennination of tho plur. inetiiimoutol 
and that in of the plnr&l locative onding with the 
partiole from Ski. an odveihiol partiole with an ablative 
meaning, gcnorolly indicating *' from a place.” Tho form 
thus means ‘‘from by," and is a causal ablative; that in is 
“from in,” and is a local ablative. Of coune, with the fusion of 
the two forme into one, this distinction was lost, and, what ie 
more important for our purpose, the distinction of number was 
by degrees lost too, so that in 01d*H. and M. we havo this 
eudiog used for singular ae well as plural. M. has rejected the 
final and lengthened tho vowel, and the anusw&ranot being 
merely the anvn&iika or nasal breathing, but a method of wntiug 
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^ as ilie first member of a ooxus, having been roetorod to ita full 
ibna, the result is tbs form IpT. 

In Nepali, a Hindi dialoot of the eastam arei^ oarried into 
tbs uoimtoins hj tho last king of Slmv&iiw and his followers, 
when they fisd tbsre on the capture of tbeir oouotry by Tugbkic 
Shah iu 1322 a.d., occurs the ablatWe form “from," which 
may be, perhaps, conneoted with this form by a rererse process. 
If and tuntu ootdd bo fused into hmt^, they could just os 
easily beoome mfo, and this form would result in tii. Nopali 
has not yet been studied icientihcally, and its pbocesis ii as yet 
imperfectly known. In a brief memorandum on tho language 
which I havo,^ a toudenoy to favour the palatal sounds is obesrv- 
able, as in fwtft ''yo,’' II. ^sr, and the like; it is not therefore 
improbable that the form tiuio would be preferred to Uunta; 
and by a people so far east os the Nopulii, the preforenco for 
f over 9 would not bo felt There U, however, another theory, 
which would dorivo 9ti from 6kr. 7T. This is open to the 
objection that moons “with,” whereas eU means “from.” 
As matters at present stand, I de not venture to docide for aitbev 
theory, but leave the matter tub Judio$y but with a preferenoo 
for tho fonoer. 

To return to hloratbi. There is an older form of this case in 
7 fvnrf> the oustcnco of which would seem to mllitato 
against Lassen’s theory, os It is scarcely possible that hunio 
should have become huniy^. To this it may be answered, first, 
that those two forms occur in poetry, and the lengthening may 
be duo to metrical causes ■, and, secondly, a confusion bos pro> 
bably arisen in the popular mind bo tween this form and that of 
the Prakrit gei-und in Ski*, in In this form also tho 
old M, odds xyti> as in the word '‘sobbing” (Skr. 

perhaps Pr, ^^u j), in tho quotation from Tukaram 

> Asd foe tUcIi I b 0 ^ to osprM mj obll^tiou to Or. BendaDOjSorpoo 

•t Eatbfo&^cjo, «bo couriaout; ooopliod with aiyrtt^uatt for iofortasUos, bf Madinp 
tbis aofo draws up bj a SopoU Paodit. 
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ift thQ last section, though modotn M. nov rojecta this tormina* 
tion» and would write This does not seocn to be 

organio, but 6. mere fashion of a certain period. There is always 
an element of confusion in words begin niog with hu or ho, on 
account of their resomblanoa to the substantive verb which 
has from an early period sounded ho. It is thon possible that 
the form hunh was regarded as a tense of ho be/’ and the 
shortoned form would bo confounded with tho gerund 
ifr^sT* aud os this letter was fmbjocted to lengthening into 
BO tho ablative foim may easily have been at tho 
same period lengthened to Tho principle of lolee 

analogies hors at work is to bo found constantly in all dspart- 
ments of language, and to it may bo ascribed numberless ecosn* 
tricities in tbe vulgar spooeb. Porta of the verb ho are used 
in the other languagoa as caso*sig]if. Titus Dengali usea its 
infinitive (originally a locative of the proeont participlo) 
for In the sonso of '‘from,”' a usage only to bo explained > 
by supposing the idea to be that of having previously been at a 
place but not being there now, wbioh involves the idea of 
having oome away from it; thus "I came 

iVom the houis,” wonld be litendly, *'i& being at the house 1 
came,” or, as we might say in colloquial £nglish| "I have been 
ut the house and havo come away.” Similar is the use of hoU 
othokcr ^‘having beeu,” in the sense of "through” in Hindi; 
thus, to express "I came through Bonai'ce,” one would say ifW}’ 
T9 if, literally, "having beon in Penoros I am come.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Mamthos should have 
thought that ipt " from” was contracted from "having 

beenand were it not ibr the Old-Hindi forms used by Ohand, 
we might have been prepared to acquiesce in this view. As it 
is, however, lAssen’s theory seems decidedly correct, and has 
boon therefore adopted in this work. To this formation may 
also be ascribed the ^ of Panjabi locatives, os in 
mentioned a few pages back, which is thus to be regarded as in 
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reelitj on al)latiTe, and contracted from ^ In ioct, 
locative may itself be called an ablative of place, tbo meaning 
“in” being oapreesed by tbe ablative in many Aryan languagM. 

$ 53. Another quaai* synthetical ft^rm is the dotive in Marathi 
ithich ends in and is derived iVom the Prakrit genitive in W, 
6 kr. the dative having been early absorbed, into the genitiyo 
in moat Prakrit dialects. This form in Marathi cannot be 
classed with the locative and instrumental as a purely synthetic 
lolio, because it has ceasod to be restiioted to tbcee positions 
whoro it would occur in Sanskrit. In the parent speech, the 
genl^vo in a$ya belongs exclasively to the declension of the 
a*stem; in other atoms, the genitive is formed by the addition 
of a/i, and in some cases the vowel is also rejected or 
amalgamated in some nouns of the v and (^sterns, and in some 
few classes the ending is ; so that tho sCogular genitive type 
may be generabssd as simply visarga preceded by certain 
vowels, whoso variations ore dstemainsd by tho form of tbo 
stem. But visarga is too weak a thing to last, it is almost 
entirely swept away by the ProkriU and their modern dcecon* 
dants, and recourse is hod to the stronger form as^<r, or rather 
lya of the (t-stem, with which also agrees the cider pionotmnai 
deolcnsion. This is by tbo Moharashtri Prakrit applied to all 
maac. and neut. stems indifferently, thus 

Pr. '‘trus,” Skr. 

wiftsr^ „ vto: 

For feminine stems, however, Prakrit does net use this form, 
and even for those given above it has an alternative form in 
11 ^ for the i- and U'Stems; so. that wo znay trace the ending sya 
thiu: in Skr. it is need only for the mosc. and neuter genitive 
singular of the a-stem, in Maharashtri for oil singular genitives, 
maso. and neuter, in modem Marathi for all datives of all three 
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gecdera, emgular and plural, li liaa tWe^bre, iu the Utter, 
come to 1)0 almoat a coee-porticle; but, probably owmg to ite 
obgrtues, it is, aa wo loara from the gramraanass, ued in a 
eomowhat reatrietod roanaor, especially in tbo Dakhin or central 
port of tbo Maratbi area, in wbiob a more correct form of the 
language prevails than in tbe Honkau or coast-Iine. The identi- 
SoatioQ of tbia 9 with tbe ^ of tbo Skr. genitive would acorn 
to be fatal to tlie tbeoiy wbicb would derive tbe M. genitive in 
etc., from ^. Tlie somo form can hardly be the origin of two 
aeparate cues. Thfi, hovrevor, will be more fully disouuod in ita 
proper place. 

It ia in Moratbi more eepwiaUy that trocee of thoae quasi- 
synthetical forma aro ibund, though even in the other languages 
faint Indications may be eoen. They are valuable os supplying 
a link in tbo chain of derolopmont, and aa showing how, as tbe 
spirit of inflectional cooetruotion and oxpreasion died out of tbo 
popular mind, tbe old eoso-ondings fell into inontidcablo con* 
fuaion, ouo ewallowed up another, four or dvo fused into one, an 
ending peculiar to one oaso was appropriated to another, tbe 
diatinctions between difierent dsolonaiona wore obliterated, and 
the languages, like new WiDe left to aotUe in tbo vats, deposited 
all their sediment, and were racked off cloar and sparlding. It 
was all very well for o dreamy old Brahmin, who bad nothing 
better to do with bis time than to ait in tbe ehado of a tree and 
doae over philoaophioal abetractiona, to have a dozen difierent 
ways of declimng his nonn or conjugating bis verb; and it was 
no difficult task for him to recollect each one of a vast growth of 
terminations and infloctions: but life is too short now*a-daya foT 
such minutiic, tbe business of existence ia too varied, and time Is 
too valuable. The modem languages are not objects of pity, as 
having degenerated from a higher level; they are ratbor to be 
congratulated on having known how to bring order and simplicity 
out of a rank chaotic overgrowth of forma and types, and having 
thns become fitted for use in these bustling modem days. 
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Amon^ t}ie p&rticl« tlai are dow uaad os ngns of case, tbero 
are aaTerel wbic^ may possibly be oksaed as quaai-eycthetical; 
but tbey are not giyeu hoi’e, because some doubt still bangs 
over tbeir origin and real nature. They will be duly noted 
in subsei^uent aeotions. 

§ 53. Adjeotivos partake of the nature of subatontives in so 
far os their form and structure are identical with them, both 
being nouoe, though the former are attributive, while the other 
are appellative* But os adjeotivee are generally coupled with 
aubstantuvos, and as these latter are the principal words in the 
Miitence> indicating by themselves the objeot referred to, it U 
natural that they should do the bulk of the gramnatioal work, 
tbe adjective being merely apponded to qualify the eubetantive, 
and sot therefore requiring to be eo accurately inflected or 
declined. In aevorol languages the udjootire, consequently, 
undergoes lose ebasgo than the substantive with which it 
agrees. Here, again, wo have the old common eonse system of 
simplifying as muoh as may bo. In Sanskrit, Latin, Qotbic, 
and the oldor languages of the kmily, the adjectivo was modo to 
agree with the substantive in gondor and case, so that each 
adjective presents a triple declension, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Sanskrit sometimes shirked all this elaborate concord. 
Ita array of dodanaicnal and oonjugational forms was so for¬ 
midable that Sanskrit writers themselves seem to have felt tbe 
burden of so vast an amount of wealth, and to have endeavoured 
by various tricks of composition to ehoke off tho load. Thus 
the necessity of inflocting tho adjective to follow all the varying 
phoses of the subatontivo is to a great extent evaded by com¬ 
pounding the two together by tbe method known os Hlaraadhl* 
ray a. by which, whether, as is more common, the adjective precede, 
or, as also oecura, the eubstantive precede, only one iufleotion is 
•used. Thus, instaad of saying "a blue lotus,” they 

combine the two words into one, producing and thus, 
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wiieQ tliey reqwre to use tlie geniciro for iiutance, oz- 

prosees the xneamcg qaite a» clearly oa the longer "^rtw^ 

Latui has not this power, and es'ojy one is familiar with the 
clnmeiness that reaulta whoa one has to stria g togsthor a 
number of adjectiroe ood Bubstantlvea In the lengthy genitiTs 
plural forms •ot'um and -aruin. 

All that is really noceesary in the inflooticn of adjeotivee has 
been retained in the nedora Aryau languages, and much that is 
not noceesary in some. So long os there ezista some clear 
neaus of knowiugf which suhetantire in a sontenoo any giren 
ndjeotiTe quolifiesi it is only needful to docliue the subsUntire. 
Oonfusion can only arise ia a few instances. Thus in Snglish, 
when we say, "1 hare found an old man’s cloak,'’ wo may mean 
the oloak of an old man, or 'an old oloak such as men wear, u 
disdoguished fitna such a oloalc as women weor; but eren in 
this oztrcmo cate confusion can ho obviatod in our dozible 
language by a different airangomenb of the sontenoo, and in 
nino cases out of ton the adjeodve wmxld by its moaning indi¬ 
cate the substsntWo which it qualidod. If wo speak of a “blue 
sailor’s jacket,” tho word hiu4 can only refer to jacket, us such 
a thing os a blue sailor would be absurd, and we know that 
ttilors bahitually wear blue jackets. Such a language as ours is 
woi'thy of a cirilisod and enlightened race, bocanse by its Tory 
absence of forms it assumes that those who use it ore people of 
intelligence and do not roquire to huTe their minds guided to 
the moaning by the leading strings of synthetical forms. A 
Eoman required this aid. To him "ossrulea nantse tunica” was a 
different thing from “coirulei naut« tunica;” and had he been 
unprovided with the holp supplied by tho vanation of the final 
letter of the adjectiTe, he would hare been at a loss what to 
understand. Thus we may say that synthetical loDguages are 
fitted for the childhood of the human race, analytical ones for 
their manhood,. 

Bengali and Oriya do not change the form of the adjeetire at 
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oU, whether for genier or cue; the Adjeetire U placed just 
before the subetentiTe, end one OMe-endisg doM for hoth. 
Hindi gives to those adjectires which end in &, a feminine in 
ami an obli^^ne singnlar in t, but does not make use of the 
oblique form of the plural. Thus one would say VT% VT 
“of ablackhorBe,’'aadnot»Vsi1'fftlftWT‘‘of black horses/’ but 
iffT% iViT. The reason of this is obTious. The adjective 
having been put into the oblique form, common sense shows thet 
it must refer to the aubsUn^ve in the oblique ibrm, end there Is 
no need for a closer method of iadioatlon.* The speaker is 
supposed to bo able to use h:s wits to this small extent. Panjabii 
however, is conscious that its epeakera* wits are not sharp enough 
to be trustod, and the adjective is therefore put throt^h oU fonr 
forms in oaoh gender{ os ^ "of low castos” (/), 

^ "of white borees" (n.). This gives a clumsy 
appearance to tho language, and ought not to be neosssory for 
oloomess. 

The Gujarati adjootive has all three genders with the typical 
terminations, mosc., ^ fern., and % ueut The feminine 
remains unchanged for numbor and cose, except that it option* 
ally adds to the plural the universal o. The masouline forms its 
o))Iique in d, Ul^ substantives of the o*stem, and like them hu 
the locative and inetrumental in 9, which ending is here also 
allowed to puss overl into the ablative; the plural ohlique is the 
same as the singular, giving in consequence a type quite 
analogous to ita parent Hindi. The neuter differs from the 
masc. only in adding anusw&ra to tbo nom. plural. The range 
of fbrms may be thus drawn out: 

Nom. Siog-. Mmc. eil^ “good,” P«b. Neut. 

Nom. PI. r» ^TTTT m •, .. ^TTTI' 

" ■ |SS5!I «"’■ 

The adjective is thiis precisely ftimnar to the substautivo of 
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thd astern tbrougKout; an<i from the position whioh Chij&rati 
holds in respdoC of Hindi, as well as from the analogy of 
Panjahi, it ta&j legitimately bo inferred that Hindi itself 
formerly had all these forme, though it has nov got rid of some 
of them. Adjectivos ending in a oo&sommt do not undergo any 
obango. 

8indhi deolines 'its odjeetlTea in the same manner as the 
snhstantiTee of oorreepomling terminations. It fbllows thst 
adjectives agree in gender, number and case with their substan* 
tives, with the exception of that somewhat nuiaerous class of 
. words of Arabic and Persian origin whioh ore net liable to 
change. Although the genius of Sindbi rei^uires that every 
word should end in a vowel, either pure or nasalised, and in 
consequence words derived from Porsisn ending in a conaouoat 
have the short vowel u added to them, as from 
STT^ from , yet it eeem4 to have been thoroughly under* 
stood and dearly felt that this final w was aomothiug different 
fVom the final u in pure Bindhi words, and it hoe •therefore not 
been subjected to the ohoogos which the rulis of the laoguoge 
exact from indigenoua words. The same ree^on has apparently 
protected Arabio words, whose «» of the nominativs, the tanuin 
of grammarians, hod probably died out of the popular epeoch 
of the Arabs before the period of their conquest of Sindh, so 
that the words at that time were as perfectly oensonanUUy- 
ending as Periiaii words, and bad the u given them by the 
people of Sindh. 

In Marathi the adjective takes, as xn the other languages, the 
typioal endings, 'Vlmneo., ^fem.,!} ueutei, for the singular, and 
1 (masQ., vn fern., neuter, for the plurah This type of adjec¬ 
tive is the only one that changes for gender: all others, whether 
ending in vowels or consonants, remain unchanged. As osual 
with this language, there is some indecision in the forms need for 
the oblique. In the majority of instancae the adjective merely takee 
the form yA in analogy to those subsUntivea inA^hich insert 
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the BomiTOWdl in the oblique, and vluob gracatoariaiu call the 
sixth decle mi oa. The adjective may, however, (be fona 9, 
whioli is also used by substulaves ia d os the ending of the noin. 
plutoL Thus they say tWT or “to a 

good man/’ and this pair of eudinga is used also with fsm. and 
neuter substantives. Adjeotivee ending ia any other vowel or 
in a consonant do not change at all. 

It will thus be seen that thsrs is in all the languages n 
tendency to deprive the adjeotivo of ita full range of terminations 
—a tendency based on the rational principle that such an elaborate 
variety of endings as the adjective is capable cf affording, if ex¬ 
panded to ite foil limits, is quite unneoeasary for cloarness, and 
may therefore be dispensed with. In tbU respect even the 
bfaratbi, usually so prodigal of forms, has allowed iuelf te be 
indueooed by practioal considerations. Only the uncultivated 
Sindhi still retains all this useless apparatus, for which, perhaps, 
among other similar perfections, Dr. Trunpp woidd coU upon its 
lister-dialects to envy it I 

§ £4. The numeinls, whose elegant and symmetrical develop- 
mint from the ponderous Sanskiit compounds has been exhibited 
in S 26, are simple in their declension, taking generally the 
usual signs of plurality and case when required, but inasmuch 
as they are strictly adjeotivee, not often requiting any suoh signs. 
In B. and 0. they possess no peculiarity; in H. there are only one 
or two points requiring notioo. When special emphasis is 
quired, or a numeral is need with reference to some object pre¬ 
viously disoussed, the plural form is nsed; but in thin case it is 
the ohliqne form in ^ that is used, none of the nominative 
forms taken by the noon being customary. Thus we say 
“ fAs tbr^ brothers said,*’ to some trio 

of brothers well known to the speaker. The use of the obliqne 
form is only another instance of the tendency of common forms 
to extend beyond their proper and original sphere into all aud 
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67917 ot^«r &6 occ4uion m&y eerve. The fonns of the uom. 
plard of the subetaotiTe Taj 7 , hut the oblique plural ends 
laToriahl^ in %t> and tins form thorcfore has acquired an 
aaceudancy, and come to be regarded ae the common and un¬ 
mistakable note of plurality. As no nuioerol in Hindi ends in 
long d, there is ooneequently no opening for any ohango for the 
oblique eingulai** and wo hear ^ of one,” ^ to two,” 
cm nr % “ with fifty,” and tUo like. Tho habit of not using 
any grammaticaL forms which are not absolutoly necessary hea 
led to the almost universal rejection of all signs of plorality In 
a noun oonstruoted with a numeral. If wo say "fifty housoe,” 
it is evidont that "houses” more than one are meant; what 
need is there to put the noun in tho plural? T(^m “ in 
fifty houses,” is quite intoUigible without any plural sign. It 
is thus that language gradually simplifies itself by the old of a 
few natural rsfieotioos. 

In Panjabi it is usual to add the plural sign to a numeral, as 
^ " of ten men,” but this only in tho oblique oases, 
and it would not he incorrsot to omit it. CKijarati fbllows the 
Hindi cuetoms in this respect 

All three languages, H. P. and 0., treat their ordinals as 
common adjeotives of ths oxytone type. Hindi adds the 
terminations— 


Mhw. Norn. Fen. Koa. 

OW. „ Obi. 




Fanjahi the same; but it, as well as H. in many local dialects, 
still preserves tho older ending in srt> which is derived 

from the Sanskrit ordinals in if; Whence oomgs the anusw&ru 
I am unable to say. Chijarati knows only the simple ending in 
tn. sfr,/ ft. ^; pi. m. jtt, /. n. sft or The anu* 
sw&ra in H. and F. is probably quite a modem addition, and 
begins only at the "fifththe fijst four, and the sixth, are 
regular (see § 27). 
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MaratM deolines ita cardinal numerala regularly aiW tihe 
iDanzier of tlie flubetautl7dd of aiiailar form; thus 
forma ita oblique by adding 4, aa 11^, after the model of maao. 
and neut. nouna in mute a (§ 41, cl. 1). In tbe femmine the 
oblique xa formed by tbe addition of as ijjSt, like ivnr, obi. 

(§ 41, ol. 3). But tbe numerata ‘'two,” ”three/' 

and ^TT "four,” take anew form in deolension, with crude atems 
which resemble tbe plural forma auob aa 
HWif, in uae in Hindi, aa mentioned above. When thby 
refer to peraooa, another aet of forma ia used, produced by tbo 
addition of % to tbe sbortoned baaee and tbua making 
M. Pl.Nem. F«n. Nom. K. 0\A. F. Ob], 

». >1 o IWf* 

.. ymt. .. yw. 

This proceaa does not extend boyond the nnmber ” four/’ but 
ia parallel to tbe praotioe, in the Bbojpuri dialect of Hindi, of 
adding aft to a number when it stonda alone; tbua they eay ^rft 
"two,”f?nr^"tbpoo.” And in Ofiyo tbe longer form ifrar ia in 
uao; thus ^hdlti “ono (thing)/’ ^ efm “two (tbinga).” In 
oU Indian longuagea tbe praotioo of adding aome word meaning 
"pieoe, portion,” eto., to numerals standing alone, ia oommon. 
Tbe Marathi here differs from the rest by reetriotfng tbe particle 
to persona. In ytZT means a “piece,” and ap alao doea 
the curtailed Bbojpuri form ih) the deriTation ia perhaps horn 
Skr. “family,” in the general aoneeof a close or collection 
of psreone or tbinge. 

' Bindbi treats all its oardiaala aa plurals, and, except in ona or 
two oaeee, inflaota then! aa nouns with a regular oblique. Thus 
f “two,” • PUOM.1^i1%. 

% “three,” „ f^. 

^rrfK “four," M 

where the of the nominative ia dropped, aa it ia in the form 
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ii 2 compouQd& In theae three itcmerals the foim of 
the oblique in is used; in the r«t that in as— 

^ PI, Obi- dirfif. 

As the words ‘'two” and “four*’ hsTe no neuter plural in ^ 
in Skr., it is probable that the Siudhi forms have been extended 
to theeo words fitm Skr. •ftftr, gen. wurt, Prakrit f?ff. 
Tlio Pr. oblique of “four” is <»' from Tvhioh 
may hsTo arisen, though wo can hardly derive fr«n Pr 
It is more probcble Ihot the ordinary tormination of the 
oblique plural of nouns has here been extended to tbo numerals 
than that these words have been separately formed from Prakrit 
originals. 

The series of tens from H to 18, which end in <, drop the 
anuswira as well as the a which ptecedos the f} thus<^ 

BTOf "eJsna/‘ Obi. PI. 

Suailor to this is the Hindi dialeotio pronunciation wrff 
“twelve,” from WTTT '^twaTs.” The numorals in ^ and as 
“sixty," and “ninety," are not infleoted; “eighty," 
howorer, Ukee an oblique ^tf^. When wo get among the 
higher numerale, much of the eenso of piuroUty is lost, and 
singular nouns are often in all the langoagce constructed with 
thorn. « 

The word “one hundred,” is in all the languages treated 
as if it were a subetantire, and in Siudhi hos a regular declen- 
sion, as follows: 

Nom. Sing. Nom. R. ^ or FT. 

Obi- „ Obi. 

The numerals, however, often remain uninflected before a 
substantive, which saves a good deal of trouble. 

Just as in Hindi the numerals, when treated as oolleotivee, 
take the oblique plural, as 3TT<t “scores and scores 
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of carts,” Wnaf '^soldiors by laUis,” so m 

Smdhi they t&ke the regular plural ending in ^ of fern, stems 
in ^ (see f 42); thus Wg “ten,” mokes as 7 ^ “three 
tons," and the oblique in u “four tans,” 

and the like. This attribution of the feminine is due to the 
ftbfltraot oharootor of the oollectiTee, just as in Greek Tpui? 
“a triad,” “a bexad,” Seird? “a decad,” ore faminine; but, 
as far a« 1 om aware, no such change takes plaoe in the cthor 
languages. Gujarati oxpressos coIlsoUves by adding H, as in 
Sanskrit. Thus G. triad,” Skr. ^9, G. Skr. 

and BO on; but it also odds the neuter sign ^ in super* 
session of os in “a heptad,” Skr. ^4. G. "an 
cctad,” Skr. In this respeot it appears to stand alone. 

Sindhi often adds the emphatio I 0 ; Ai, as do also the other 
languages, to all oardinal numbers, to denote oompletonese; but 
Sindhi sometimes incorporates this emphatio syllable into tbs 
nuiaaral, and adds tlie terminations to the word thus formed, as 

1ft “all tbr«," Obi- 
but 

4 

The ordinal numbers in all the languages are regularly 
infieoted as adjootiyes in d: thus H. m. /. o^f. 

tinff. obi.pL Sindhi has added on anuswhra 

to all its ordinals. The usual inilaotion of the adjective in 
fem. t* must therefore bo supplemented in all its forms by an 
auuswhra euperadded. Tnunpp would derivo this onoswhra 
from the ^ of the Skr. termination 71^; but this seems opposed 
to the analogy of the other languages, in which the m of TiH is 
preserved, or softened into with the anuswftra still exiiring, 
as in S. Zt is, however, in oocordanoe with the general 

analogy, that tho rf should be elided in Prakrit words, and W 
softened to anusw&ra, and we sbould probably concede to Sindhi 
greater regularity than to the others, and suppose that it is H. 
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ud F. which are irregular. Ip the fallowing ezampls Sindhi 
certainly answers to Trompp's deriraticn s-' 

ua. ?a. A' n> 

PIftK l>Ql M|Vjq(. 

8*veolh >. ^TTH^I. 

On the Other hand, 

Elevenfb •< 

TweaUcthfit^ ,• 

In thoeo two latter there is in Skr. at Icait no ?TtT to etorC 
from, and though Prakrit hoa which would give 

*Tff, yet it has praforontidly which will not account for 
the anuswira of It is true Pr. has also which 

would load to hut the Sindlii fotm of this would 

prcbahly bo not unloss wp suppose an elision of 

and the tlu'owing fonvaid of the anosw&ra. In Panjabi, how« 
ever, wo have both tho t? and tho onuswhra standing together, 
sa in "sevonth,” so that the lattoi* certainly oaimot here 
be e relic cf the former. Cband’s ordinals ere as fcUowi: 

111 mnr. Srd^. 6th 7thST?t. 

4th eth^. 8tb^^. 

Pr. n.i. S. 

in whioh, while the final ^ is sometimes written as a consonant, 
and at others as an anusw&ra, there is nevertheless nothing to 
indicate the source whence the modern terminatioos aroee. The 
only way that they can be accounted fhr is by supposing redupli* 
cation of the ST. Further reeeerch is required on this point. 

I 56. We now arrive at the most intoresUng and important 
seotion of our whole inquiry Into the noun, aamely, the origin 
of the oase-offiaes. Having reacted the synthetical method as 
a whole, and retaining merely certain half-effaced traces of 
declension, our languages have had to betake themselves, like 
their European relarives, to added particles, in order to draw out 
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and exprase fully t^e various ^ reUtions of tlis couil. These 
particles arc placed after the noun, in oootrast to ike European 
method, which places them before it; but this practice is is con- 
aonanoe with the order followed by the mind of an IndiAU speaker, 
who coDstructe his sentences always in a sec^uence directly the 
reveieo of that used in the languages of Europe, so that, in trans¬ 
lating from an Indian vemaonlar, one hoe always to bogin at the 
end of a sentence, aod work baokwarda.^ A great deal bos been 
written on this partioular branch of my snbjecti but for ths most 
in a desultory and inoonolusive manner; and 1 hope, thereibre, 
to be able to put together, in something like ordor and arrange¬ 
ment, the results of tbo inqniriee of othore, as well as my own 
discoveries and beUelh, lo that, if the question cannot at once be 
settled) it may at least assume a more concrete nod manageable 
form. 

It may be assumed as a star^cg-point, that the caso^afExse aro 
remnants of nouns or perhaps pronouns, wbioh have been out 
down and worn away by use. I think it will bo admitted by 
all philologists that any other assumption would be irreoonoile- 
able, not only with tbo fun demontal principles of modem Aryan 
glossology, but with the universal laws of language. In the wide 
field of Indo-European comparative philology, the greot master 
Bopp has conclusively proved that thie principle every whore pre- 

i 71] 9 diflcnlt? ol foUowiAf ths mom o( a too| pesMs« in a vunaouln dMonmt 
wbiah thU pnoCiM iadrum, irUl b*?« Wrnok sunjr of sj brother qtasbcratot io 
India. Taho tbo foUovus, fros » FoKco report: ''To day at 1 v&toh o( tbo day 
A. B. vatchmaa of Tiling* 0. broogbt to,jbo poUco*<tatioit a bmia dnoUng tomI 
tad platUr whioh ho tbasd daring hio tounda loot sight on the edgs of th* poblia 
rood 1 ^ 1 ^ from D. to E. ot tbo Math*voalom Conor of Uii pond latoly ropairod by 
Ibo Uonagw of thooobUo of lUja F." niu woold ms to BragaE thu; " To*day of 
tbo dayooo watch e( ^’illagc 0. vaiohjsin A. D. ot Raji F. of tiio eetatt by tbo 
aumager latoly rop^rod of tho pood at tho soutb-veatero conar from B, to E. loadliig 
of tbo pnbKc road at tho edge by him Iwi night bio covds duriog foimd of hnao a 
drinbiog voood and plattor to tbo poUeo atation boTug brongbt, oto.” AH tho varba 
tbrooghent tbo report ar* in tbo coainoebTO partiolplo " bafiag dona/* and at tho and 
of parhapt tbo fonrtb page ooa oomoa at loot to tho only flnito Torb in tbo vhde, "1 
have roportodit”! 
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ytiU, and that even tho synthetioal caafi-endinga of tha early 
claasicd lan^ges aro relioe of independent words. It ia ihore- 
foro safe and rational to ssRiime that in the languages of which we 
are treating, allied u they are closely and indissolubly with lie 
old mother^speeefct Souskrit, the same eentiment exists, and the 
Bome method of word-bnilding still eurvivea. Throughout the 
material world we see that the process of reproduction is one of 
sttch a nature that it can he repeated timo after time for ever. 

Man begets man throughout the ages, and tree produces tree; 
the mountaiui are ❖ashed down into the sea, and the forces at 
work in the bowels of our plonet upheave fresh mountaioa, which 
are in their tuni washed away. So also in language, words 
oTjglnally indepondoni ore seised and hound into ivery to 
other words, become • case«affixes, are inoorporaled into case- 
endings, and are finally abraded altogether. Then the mind 
sewes ft'csh wordi, and binds them into slavery again, till they 
also wear out by uso; and, if the world lasts long enough, will ia 
their turn pass into case-endings and disappear, and a third set 
will have to bo captured and made use of. The process repeats 
itself, and the modern Indiana, when they, had roooums to tho 
words which have beoomo the case-oiBxee of tohday, only did 
what their remote anceston bad done before thorn, when they 
took pronouns and nouns end made them into tho terminations, 
which Sanskrit Uterature has preserved to us, such as •««*, iya 
a$ya» anA dL ' 

Literature, however, hu a tendency to arrsst the prooeaa of * 
change; and the modem languages of Aryan ladiaare so rapidly 
becoming cultivated literary tongues, that we may suppose that 
they will not in futuio develope so quickly os they did in former 
limee. Tho Uterature which they possessed before the advent of 
the BngUeh schoolmaster was not of a kind to influence greatly 
the spoken loagungs, hut rather held itself proudly apart, and 
looked down on the folk-speech. Evra in the present day this 
silly feeling is strong. A generally senaihle writer like Bankiin 
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Ohandra, ibe editor of that escellent Boagali magasdce the 
‘^BongaderSana/’ for inataoce, in writing a eerial novel, puts 
into tbe QOutk of one of bia ob&ieoters the familiar word ^'diyli- 
ailfii” (meaning a match for lighting a oandle); hut in the very 
nest line, when writing in his own porson> ueee the higbfiown 
Sanskrit equivalent “dtpafil&ka>'' though he knows perfectly 
well that for a thousand Bengalis who understand the former, 
not ten would know the latter word. It is to be hoped that this 
sort of nonsense has bod its day, and that in all the eeven 
Ungiiages literature will by degrees become more natural, and 
that men will begin to see that there is no disgrace in writing 
as thoy talk. 

But this is a digression. To return to our luhjeot. It follows 
from what has been aaid above that wo must look for the origin 
of the COSO* affixes in nouns of the older language. It follows 
also that the nouns in question must have been in use at the 
period when the modern languages began to be formed,—in other 
words, they must have bean words of the lower and more popular 
dialects of Prakrit. We ehould hardly be justed in looking 
for them in sconio Prakrit, but rather in Apabhranla. The 
argument used by scholars in Europo, that the dioloot of the 
plays and of H&Ia’s songs must have been a spoken dialeot, 
because players and dancing'gicls oould not Lave used a 
language wHoh their audience did not understand, has in 
reality very little weight to the mind of one who has lived long 
in India. It is a ounous but quite undeniable &ct, that dancing- 
girls do in the present day sing many eonga whioh only the 
educated portion of thoii bearers can understand, 6T| if the 
humbler and more illiterate port of the audience do underetand 
them at all, they do so; not heoause the language is that which 
they themselves speak, bat because it is fine talk, such as they 
hear their betters use. In an Indian language there are always 
three or four shades or strata of talk existing side by side at the 
•MtnA epoch. Thus there is in the Bengali of to-day the highly 
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Satu^crlHeed style of tlie pandit, tlse somewhat ortitioial, but leas 
Senakritieed style of gentlemeo of ednoetlon and refinement, the 
practical every* day sp^h of the middle olaaaes, which contains 
only the siinplev Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the 
women, and the rough homely patois of the peasantry. It is 
^nite possible for a foreigner to know one of those languages, 
or strata of language, without knowing the othor. It often 
happens that the Sngliah indigo* or tea-plantor, mixing only 
with the lower classes, speaks with duonoy the poaeant speech, 
while tlie high official speaks equally woll the dialect of the 
educated; and the planter oannot talk to a native gentleman in 
the habitual dialect of tho class, nor oan tho official understand 
the peasant without on interpreter. These things are so now, 
and they probably wsro so a thousand years ago, and, for aught 
we know, will ho so a thousand years hoaos; and wo are therefore 
justified by osperienoo and analogy in looking to the lowor or 
Apabhrania dialects for the origin of modem forms^ell the 
jargon of H&U and the plays notwithstanding. 1 shall now 
proceed to exhibit the results of suoh investigations os have up 
to the present Ume been made by myeolf and others, taking each 
case-affiz leparately. 

I 5fi. Thb O&JEcnvi. ITnder this heed are classed the 
acousatlve and dative of the Sanskrit Prakrit had already lost 
its dative, and the modem languages make, strictly speakiog, 
no distinetion between the nominative and acoasatiTO. There ^ 
remains thersfbre no way of designating that form whioh the 
noun takee when it is the object of an action bat that of 
"ol^eotive.'’ Marathi clone has a distinct quasi*synthetioal 
dative, which, aa we have shown above (§ 53), is a descendant of 
the Sanskrit genitive in In Marathi, however, as well as 

^ Tbe lusuge ha* bIm n otjwtiv* b 4d, vUdi is wd obIj viUi atwea* 

Kfifl nouBi mil in tbt unsvlu; Au £mi n obj. r«ik4$; rai"t kid,” «b]. 

mik (H. UfH uTwkd) "t bftf,” obj. raAtff.—Tupati, p. 50. Tba mbu 
iom.o««u» in Eaaluniri, u miyi "fatliCT,*' obj. miiUi hwAu “child,*’ obj. nttkovU'. 
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in th& otlier Unguages, tliere 10 no sign to m&rk tko oVject. In 
H. ^ ^TT ’HTT “ike iwnso fell," 'we liave tke aame form m in 
^ "ko built the touse.” 'Whoa it is thought neceaaftry 

to emphasize or express the state of objectivity^^ question the 
discussion of whioh pertaios rather to syntax than to forralore,-^ 
tho following particles are added to the oblique form of the 
noun :>« 


Blndl . . . 

. . ko. 

Mnrstlil . . . 

. - . tf. 

Paiijabl . . . 

. . nttg. 

Bengali . • 

. , . k0. 

81n<Uil . . . 

. . kAe. 

Oriya ... 

. . hv. 

Giijiiriin. . . 

. . KtfS* 

Nepnli. . . . 

let. 


These affixes are the same both in tho siogulai and plural Of 
the seven languages K. S. B. and 0. fall into one group, P. M. 
and (^. into another. 

The H. affix ko is softened from an oldor form which ie 
still in use iu tho Braj Bh&shi and many other iiistic dialeota. 
An older foiin still is iQf; and the oldest form of all is &at 
found in Ohand, The form thf, wbioh Trumpp^ hastily 
offiliates to those given above, I heutate to connect with them, 
belioving it to belong to a difleront root altogether. What, 
then, is the origin of this affix? It is derived clsoily from seme 
noun, as 1 bars already shown reason for belleviogj and the 
problem is—What is that noun ? 

Of the use of aft it is unneocasury to givo examples, as tho 
form is in common doily employ. Similarly, ^ is to bo met 
with on every p^e of a Bmj 13h&sh& poem. is also very 
common. Thus, in the Bomayan of Tulsi Das^ 

11 

gSTfat u 

Ajodbjl Eiadfl, 7. 

*'Proepsrit7, aucceo, wealth, (like) f^ rivers 
Overflowing, osme (9 the sea of Avadh.” 

' Binilki Or. p. llS. The sothot riw wra, ki opinio^ in Mitridiniig the eoa* 
STtre ia^SDodaEBsdditioa. Itvmild nIhersMBito betbeoUvlomoftheSwo. 
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TT*T 

Aj'odbjfi SAnda, 18. 

“SaQg:i give the baiNapporenUbip to lUun." 

^ II 

^ ^ vfr M 

Sujidtfii Sladfi^ 8. 

“ Tbnfl luting said, bowing bis beod U oil, 

So went I'^'oioiog, bolding in his heart Baghno^th.'^ 

It ocoore on au avorago ten timM oa a page tbrcnigbout tbo 
poem, and in some o£tbo rooeot lithograpbod odttione is r«gula?ly 
written point to which I sboU refer again presently. 

6ur Dm uses 1^, and ; but not, as far as I know, or 
Wi^. It is impossible to spoak with coHiamty, as it would take 
half a life>time to read throagb the vut ocean of the 8&r Sdgar. 

Cband uses eeverol forms, but the anuswbra is retainod is all, 
thus showing that it is not a meiw modom addition. His forms 
arc and wit- We oannot toll how far Ohand's forms 

hare been modernised by copyists; but that W^ is a time form, 
and not a copyist's error, is erident from the fact that in the 
places where it occurs, it i» demanded by the metre, and oooa- 
sionaily appoars with the final rowel lengthened in oases where 
a long rowel is wanted. Instances of both mf and W9^ ore— 

*% ^ HWi n 

‘‘Ee sssks one of 70 ii.’'-^i. d8, 9. 

HTB wijf 4 

*'At tDorDljig*tiiao s gift to the Brsbauu 
Binding with hii own bauds gavs.''>«^. 5, 

This Utter would run tbns in Hodom-Hindi —TiTfl ^ 

*sY, fTtI ^ fipn- 

“Hamginado obeisance to all.”— ti. 8$, i. 
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“Having tbns mdi 70a fiad (>.«. cqum) fear io 160,1. 

^rf^jrra h 

“ For the war with Pritbirij at Mohoba, 

Porunil bu eumtooned ui.“»i:xL 64 , 0. 

Of oftrlior forms tbos 93^ wo bavo so wunploa, and the g|ap 
mast bo fiJIed by inforeoco. Whore actual ovidonoe fails, wo do 
Qot| oe iomo carping oriUcs say, fall book upon more guoaavrork, 
but, applying the known laws of phonstio doToIopmont, oodoa- 
tour to rooonstruot an older form, and are not gueuing any 
more than Ovon guessed when be roconstnxoted an extioot 
animal from one bone. We cannot do this; but it may bo 
possible to get to a step or two fortber book by analogy. It is . 
admitted that initial loiters eoldom change (see Vol. 1. p. 190); 
we therofore aasumo on good grounds tiiat the ^ oi this word 
has Qomo down unobanged. Further, f gonemlly results from 
tbo dropping of tho organio portion of on aspirated letter; and 
^ os a termination represents tho Sanskrit termination of the 
neuter in >ai». 

The following theories have been advanced, based on tbs above, 
and similar well-known pbonetio processes. Truxnpp (Sindhi Ch:. 
p, 116) derives from Skr. 9 ^, which be supposes took the fora 
and he thus elides which, on going out, aspimtos the pro- 
ceding consonant, thus producing the Sindhi %; the Hindi . 
he derives‘from through Frakiit forms fsufr, and 
ivt* This theory fails, as it bos been shown above that the 
cider forma contain on g and onuswira, neither of whioh could 
be got from Trutripp’s process, and there is no reason to suppose 
that S5t has a different origin from account for the f, 

Trumpp supposes that tho ^ of prd on going out aerated the 
fbliowiag consonant, thus producing 9^$. That ^ would 
naturally produce and perhaps even the allied form 
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is ULdoDioble ; fcbo only di^culty is in getting to 91 ^ from 
Tkero is another vay by 7hloli, still retaining os the 
origin, wo may aooount for the f, namely, by supposing that 
vhon vt had booomo, os iro know it dooa in pTakrit, ^ and 
the next stop was to t^ide the ^ (ToL I. p. 202). thus 
getting i bat the place of a single consonant which has 
been lost by elision is often supplied by f in Prakrit,^ and by 
this proceas a form it is obtoinablo. 

The week side of all this argmnout is that VH does not com¬ 
mend itself CIS a probable origin for an moaning primarily 
and generally ** towards.'* Tj umpp says that in Ski'. It is used 
os on o^uivolont of 9 ^ in the sense of "for the soke of,*' on 
account of,*' "os rogoitls," But orou if this statomeut bo truo 
of classical Sanskvit, it is doubtful whethor tho use of 9H in 
this way was over suffiolcutly common among tho lowsr classes 
to havo given rise to so very oommon on affix as tho it of the 
modem objective. It is difficult to see hbw a word primarily 
moaning " that which has boon done *' could eomo to mean "on 
account of." With 9 ^ and 9 ^ there is no such difficulty, 
because these words mean respectively " in that which has been 
done," and " by that which has been done; ** and the transition 
from those senses to that of "on aooount of " is easy, I'osting ss 
it does mere on the acknowledged meaning of the locative and 
instrumental oases than on the root. 

The Sindhi objootire affix % kfu, oan, without doing violenoo 
* to probability, be admitted as an offspring of 9 %; b^t the mind 
is sot easily satisfied with the parallel affiliation of ^ to 9 ?t. 

As far us concerns the meaning, a more probable origin for 9t 
is that partiiilly suggested by Hoeralo (J.A.S.B. I87S, pt, i. p. 
174, ft who, however, has not traced the steps of tho traos- . 

I Web«r, SnphMtikuB, p. SS. “ Ei lebetni Tielffiriu ^ A la di«ca FUan 
anr iJi «VB« Ajt s^ritaa ktla sar TcmeidQiif ita HtaSM |«lnticbt n mib, UnUUb 
vlfi ia dor Jtijis du y, u eui^a Pdllsa tbor anob A odw * 

Tenr«nd«t witO i 3B9, 409, 41!, 426).’* 
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itiou correctly. Tbe meaning of ^ being erldantly, ia tbe first 
mstonce, ^‘tcnTards," "near,” and the like, wo are led to look at 
the analogy of Bengali, iu which language means "near,” 
and is Used with a genitive as an inde^Mnident postposition, as 
THITT "noar him,” or “in his possession,” or “to him.” 
Now this word is from the Bkr. loontiTe of and 
moons Ktorally “In tho armpit,” or, as wo should say, “at the 
sido.” bocomes in Old-Hindi and tho accuaatiTO 
would become first 91^, then As 9, like tho rest of tho 

aspirates, migrates into a form is legitunutely presum* 
able; whence, by shortening tho vowel, we get the already 
ostablished foj;cn with its variant mit. I confess that this 
derivation approves itself to my mind in preforanoe to any other. 

as a substantive, meaning “armpit,” is in ooromon daily 
use in the prsssot day. It is a Tadbhava of somewhat later 
origin than those very early Tadbhavas which have given us 
the adverbs and oase-affixM, and it is therefore no objection to 
this dorivation that tho coss-affix should have undsrgono mors 
change than the noun. As a parallel iostance may be cited the 
adverbs like Sft, whore f is oil that remains of tho 9 of 
which word, when used os a noun, has kept tho fuUei' con¬ 
sonantal form When usod as a noun, the word UTQ bsos 

its final inherent a, and becomes a barytone monosyllahle; but 
the comes from the aoousativo, which is used adverbially, 
and ooneequontly retains its anuswira. is 

equivalent to ?TSt ^ and 7?^. 

9iTlf actually occurs in a place where the znotre requires a 
long vowel, in Tulsi Das's EamayaQ, Ayodhyft Kfindo 330 r— 

fw^aTT gvTTT t^rf^ ’IT TTW a 
Wv iTfTI ^ ^ wnf« 

“Id wntiog tho isooo l^hn has beeo writtsa, 

Fate is always orooked Ui all,” 

vei, II. 
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unleas ve here take ?iTir ^tkout enusw&ra to tDoaa ‘'why;” 
hut this ia strained, and does not account for 

In cpn&rmo^on of this detivatioo ae regards the raeanmg, a 
matter in which Trampp’e deriyation &Ue to satisfy, it may he 
further added that in modern Urdu the same method is atill 
adopted, though with n diderent word. The Arabic word Ju 
“armpit,” is always used ia the sense of “near,” “close by,” 
“tothus J« «£^ ''near the house,” I 

Tloemle is, 1 think, wrong in saying that ^ is dcritdd /rooa. 
Bengali as<it is impoeilblo to deiuvo n twelfth-century 
Hindi word from a fiftoenth-oontury Bengali ono, and Hindi ia 
the parent, or at least the elder sister, not the daughter, of 
Bengali; but Hoemlo has certainly, in my opinion^ indicated the 
direction in which we should look for the origin of the word, 
and I believe the steps were as I hoTO shown above; and further 
research will probably establish the intermodiats forms for 
whioh we have at present no actual proof A striking analogy 
to tbs assumed genosJs of q^from is affordod by the old 
H. and B, affix ^ “beside,” “to,” which oiiMs from 8kr. vr^, 
from ^ “a side,” through tn^ and , whioh lost form is 
actually used by the early poets, 

The Ofiya ^ may be considered oa a mcro variant of the 
Hindi which itself, in tho corrupt dioloot df Hlnduateni 
spoken in Southom Indio, sounds The Ofiyos do not pro¬ 
nounce tho 0 at all fully, but give H a soft short sound, 
whioh it is very difficult to distinguish iVom The Telugns, 
the near neighbours of the Oriyas, with whom they have for 
oentunee hod close intercourse, also mark the accusative by a 
form Telugu, however, being a Dravidian language, is not 
in any ^ray ooimeoted with the languagee of our group, though, 
as it has received a large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit words, 
tbero are often groat similarities between It and Oriya, and it is 
angular that the structure of the verb also is very similar. Dr. 
Caldwell (Biavidian Comp. Cr,, p. 235) assorts the identity of 
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tha two forma ; but wa hare already traced tha Hindi ko to an 
earlier form 9^, wbicb, wbatoror ba ito origin, ia distinctly an 
Aryan word, and baa no coDSa:don witb the Braridian affix. 
Tha Taln^ affix is as often sounded ki aa Au, the vowel varying 
according to the final vowel of the nom to which it ia afBxed; 
thus Mori makea Morhki “to Eari/’ but dora “a lord,” doro-ifeu- 
^engoH ordinarily in its earlieet recorded forms, in tha 
Taiibnava hymns, doM not mark the objective any more than 
early Hindi does. When, however, it is neoeasary to indicate 
this oaso, we gonomlly find it noted by the affix'^, which stQl 
survives in the so*called dative of the modem procoon. In 
thie early etage we aleo oooasiODally find tho Hindi crude affix hi. 
Instances of are oommon in the Bongall Mahfrbhfcrat of 
Kftlirftm Dis—^a book much beloved and bothumbed by the 
ordinary Bengali ahopkeopor. Thus TTVT fl 

H “sitting at tho root of a tree, the king said tc Bhtma.” 
—4U, a. 5,* H “to drink (lit to 

the making of a drink) water he goos to the Iake.“^-415, b. 26. 
infvftrnr mrfmrft WrfK « "taking a watei^voseel gone 

to fetch (lit to tho bringing) water.'*—40. wi ^ 
U “ Feeling four the virtuoua woman invokos 
Sri Hriehoa.”—410, c. 2. Tbeee examplee have been taken 
from the first page that I happened to open; many hundreds of 
others may be oulled from Bengali poems. It will be seen that 
in affixing tbie^ to nouns ending in muto a, an e is inserted; thus 
instead of Thie practice results probably from 

the addition of the emphatic e tif the singular nom., instAnoes of 
which are common; thus Bidylpati ^vf il “of 

such e kind is thy love."—Pad. 984. K «ff% wi^- 

Q % Wfsf Isrsfr^ 9 “Ah 1 dearest, why dost thou 
^oeetionf (lit. make the qneetion). Even now thou shaltmake the 

> Cil«alU eCidoo, publuhed )£ab««bebeiidrft Gboe^ 3>7, Bond, 1873. 

TSe fiiwl ouit3l>«r b 6e pap. tba letters e and t daaote tba oelumn (than an tiro ia 
each pap), tUe last Bumtof ia tbe lias. 
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feftst of lovo witli H&nU.’'— Xb. This fbnn is Tsallf tbe com. 
plural; and when used in the smgulax, thus naturally carries the 
idea of ahocdacce or empbasie^*-aE idaa> howeTer> ‘vhieh soon 
faded, leavic^ the poets free to use the < pleonastlcfdlj when¬ 
ever it suited their metre. 

The explacatioc of the origin of this form is, acoordfng to 
Trumpp, with whom I agree, to he sought for in cooeexion 
with that of Marathi, Xepoli and the other languages using on 
affix whose oharactsristic is V, to which we shall come presently. 

Tho modern Bragnli usee instead of the form%. Now 
Bengali is voiy prone to softening d into e ; in ordinary con¬ 
versation one constontly hoars this pronunoiotion (Tol I. p. 142). 
Thus have abandoned/' will laost usually ho 

so uttered as to sound cliMpi It may therefore be’ 

safely assumed that tho af&x^ ie changed from an earlier Wf, 
shortened from MTit, which we have above taken ae tho origin 
ofWt, aad^. 

Passing from tho group whoso charaoteristio is K, we come to 
that whose ohoraoteristio is if, of which the most important 
member is Ifarathi. In that language the dative affix is m, 
and in the earlier longoago finTT and allied to which is 

the Xopali irT^» obtained by elision of the st, whereas Marathi 
has rejected the whoLo of the lost syllable. 

From the root there is a larg:e host of deriTative forms, 
both verbs and particles, in oil the seven languagies; and as the 
root means primarily ‘‘to stick," it would naturally be adopted to 
express the idea of nearness of adhesion, which is very suitable 
to the ohjeotivs. The simplest form in which it occurs is 
perhaps Hindi meaning “up to,” “as far as;” hut owing 
to the facility with which BT and w interchange, Hindi hoe is 
some rustic dialects an affix ^ or originaUy^, used with 
the dative. This, still survives in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
as, fbr instance, in the proverb quoted by Elliot (Races of 
N.W.P., vol. Lp.5):- 
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"mat they «ow tlwy oat themielToa, ojul giva aot a gram U, tlio 

ralai." 

It also sarvim m G., wtict marts tts objeotiTO by*^. The 
form ^ is found m CJwmd:— 

fti n— 

"Is lus youtt U Prithizi}, 

In a dream at night {oamt) a sign.’’ . 
and _ 

^ftrrwr ^*1a 

»—''• 

"Hoariz^ it, Phtbirlj bimsolf 
IsTltsd tlia princo tudly." 

This isj I now thiut, the oomet translation, though I fbrmstly 
tronaktod ths paasags otherwise (J. A. 8 . B., vol. xlii. p. i 66 }, 
which translation lod ms into diffloultise about tho construction, 
whioh aro obviated by tehing % as ths objective, 

Marathi has Ung^anod tho vowol of the root, but Hindi 
has not; and it is to a participial form the moaning of 
which would bo "odhoi'ing to,” *‘olose te.” and finaUy "to,” 
that we muat attribute the present affix, frfn becomes wy, and 
then andl». The nnuswbra would thus he an inorganic 

addition, common b Hindi. Prom ir^, a iegular Prakrit form 
of the relative participle, by a similar elision of n and oon- 
version of m mte »!, comes the Panjabi objective ^ for 

where the final vf has been weakened into anuswAra. Analogous 

to this 5 e tho form nfr, contracted from in Old-Hindi used 
in the sense of up to.” “unta.” Thus Zabir: 

a—Rameini, s. 4fl. 

• ‘Hewfat shaU I teU (of them)? they have gone into ancoBBflioumess.” 
Uterally “ till where f '' And again 
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wpr m^ d 

SOI. 

“ So long (otkl^) fthinoa th« $tar u tbo oun does not rue, 

So long ( 0 &I 7 ) do worldly worke eoffice u knowledge 1 b not falli’’ 

UtereUlj *'aQtU that (tuae) 8 hmd 6 the star until which (tuna) tho 
suA doM not nu.** 

lu a preoiaely umilar way Ohand uaes vrf^, as 

^(xyni II 

“How long ah&U 1 dosoribo my iolenoiityf ”—i. S 3 . 

The other change to whioh Wl is subject, namely that into x> 
yields tho Bengali objootire”^. 

In Gujarati works tho aillz of the objeotiTo is somatimes 
written without the anoewira, and thus resembles one form of 
the genitive ai&x: but it will be shown hereaftoc that the 
Tssemblance is accidental only. 

157. The It^sratTMESTAi.. This ease possesses a special im> 
portance in the aeven languages, from the Aset that in most of 
them, owing to the peculiar eyatem ot prapo(;acT eonstruetion 
wbioh prevails, it takos the place of the nominatire before verbs 
in the past tenses*^ praotioe which mskes these languages in 
this respect difficult to foreigners. In the cumbrous Marathi 
especially, tho correct nee of theprayo^a is a sort of j?oni otinorum 
to beginners, and even in some instances io natives themselves. 
The forms of the instramental are these: 


Hlodt ..... ae. 

Panjabi .... nai. 

Marathi .... ntjf, p|. nfe, A%, iSf. 

Gigarati .... a. 

Nqiali. le. 
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Smdhi has eo form for this cass, bai uses the sitopls oblique 
or oruds form vitbout any aSix; so also do tbs early and middle 
age Hindi poets, oa will be shown in the latter part of this seotion. 
Gujarati, in addition to tbs ty which may also be regarded as 
originally merely the crude form, baa also oertain plsooastio 
offixee; thus it writes“by God,'^ “by means 
of God,” also or whiob latter is strictly an 

ablative, and wiU be considered under that oasa 

Bengali uses the direct prsyoga or oonstructioii in the past 
toneee of Torbs, and bu no need of an instrumental to take 
tbe place of the nominutive; but when it requires to indioate 
instrumentality, tbe literary language employs such words as 

while tbe common speech uses tbe 
partioiploe of the verbi “to do” and “to giTO,” “having 
done,” “having given.” Both high and lew alike alio 
borrow tbo alBx of tho looativcl^, as in Gujarati the ablstivo. 

Ofiya, like Bengali, has only tbo direct pivgoga, and, like it, 
euppliee the plooo of an instrumental by tmd similar 
words, and colloquially by^ “having given/' and such like 
words i but tbe instramontol is very rarely used in Oriya, the 
locative usually supplying its place. 

Tbo Gipsy uses $a in the singular andyh in tbe plural, but as 
a pure instrumental only, and not as a substitute for tbe 
nominative. 

In those languages in which tbe poet tense of the tronsitiTe 
verb requires the instrumental construction, tbe verb does not 
under those circumstanoee agree with tbe nominative case. There 
seems, however, to be an osception to this rale, if my informant, 
a 27epalese pandit, be correct, in tbe Kepoli language. Tbe 
pandit gives tbe past tense thus: 

% "I Mty” fTlft % “we 

^ % ^rnfr “ )*• ate-” 

^ % trrtfr “he aw," «tgnn “ »hey ate.* 
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In Uu8 parodigm we see tb&i the verb chaagee its tenmnatiou 
in each person, .whereas in Hindi it remains thus: 
miill, ^rnrr, etc. The peouliarit^ of the Kopoli usage 
is undoubtedly to be explained by the foot that this form of 
the instrumental has become so completely identified with 
the nominative as to be mistakon for it by the vulgar; 
and in all probability, as I shall ondsavour to show, the use 
of the % (s Kindi it) is a mere modern oustom, and origi* 
nelly the diieot oonstiniotion was used, and they said ^ 

Although the (^aeition more strictly belongs to syntax, 
yet, in order to establish the oorrectuoas of the thoory as 
to the origin of tbo instrumental affix which will be brought 
forward in this section, it will bo advisable to give a brief 
desoriptioD of the (question of prai/0{/a« as they exist in the 
modern languages. 

The prayogM ore three in number: kartarit karouuii, b!tAv9, 
which may be Englished respeotively, subjective; objaotive, and 
impersonal; and what they ore will be understood horn the 
following Latin phrases: 

Siartl. Bex urbon oondidit. 

Konaa. A rego urbs condita. 

Bh&va. A Togo urbi conditum eat. 

In the first the verb agreos with the nominative cose; in the 
second it agrees with the object, and the subject is in the initra- 
mental; in the third the verb ie impersonal and neuter, the 
subject in the instrumental, and the object is gsneraliy in the 
oblique form. 

The Kartdprapoga is generally emplo 7 ed in the present and 
future tensee; the other two in the past tenses. In Jdoratbi the 
potential, however, takes the Bftdw as well os the Earfi; and 
in all the laagoages except Marathi the Karma and Bh^oa oon> 
stniotions are restricted to transitive verbs. « 

Having thus briefly stated the general system of coustiac- 
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tions, wo return to the instrument cem of the noun, which, it 
will be seen, oooupiee the place of the luljeot in two of the oon- 
atructiona. It ia, in the first place, neceeaory to observe, that in 
Gujarati there ia an additional fbrm of construction, in which the 
aut^eot ia in the dative caaa ; and is, strictly speaking, the 
Karnw^i conitruotion: for in native grammars the dative, as 
well as the accusative, goes by the name of Xarmnn or Karmaj 
just as we have in those pagce called t^em both the ol^'eotive. 
The construction with the instrumental would more accurately 
be called the Saro^, Kavata being the nhme for that iH se 
Secondly, not only in so arohaic a language as Qujarati is the 
dative used indifibreatly with the instrumental in the fre<juently 
occurring constructions noted above, but in !^fepali th^ forms of 
the oase>affio:es are very similar, the dative having the 
instrumental it; and the aume similarity exista between the ^ of 
tho Old^Eindi ohjestire und tho % of the Modoru>lImdi instru¬ 
mental; and so also, wbilelf is the sign of the dativ^cbjsotiTS 
ia Gujarati, it ia the sign of tho instrumontol in Harathi. 
From these considerations it would seem tc result that the two 
forma are identical in origin, and have been confounded with 
one another by the vulgar. For, os regards Hindi and Panjabi, 
certainly my own enperienco is, that the otjeotive and iai- 
personal constructions ars never properly noderstoed by the 
unlearned, and in the rustic dialects of the Fsetem-Hindi .area 
are more usually omitted altogether, and tho direct or aubjsotive 
oonstruotion employed. 

It would be out of plaae here to go into more detoll on s 
question of syntax; but it may be noticed that the participial 
form «rf^, with its variant which is almost ii not quite 

proved to be the origin of the oos^affix*^, is often used with a 
very wide range of meanings, and with great laxity of applica¬ 
tion,- tUs is natural from its meeniog, which may, without 
violence, be diverted to many usee. Thus in Old-Bengali it is 
used in the sense of on account of,” ''for,” as— 
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ifrr B—Bidjfipali« P<“f- 

‘‘For 'vhfii, D ono, dost coror tbf £&co? 

It haj i«^bad my 

It is, boweTfir> nec^uory to inform tbo readar^ that the theory 
obo^ stated is not the g:ea6riilly rocsivsd one i or, as these 
langasges haTs never yot been studied eciontidoally, it vould be 
raore aoourate to say that it is uot the theory held by the fe^ 
soholare who have looked into the question. Trumpp probably 
jneena his remark upon p. 113 to be taken oe a mei^e obU^r 
diatvm, end it leemi not to have ooourrod to him that tbero were 
eerious objootioDe to bis denvation. He and others state that 
tho affix* ii, with its voriouts, is derived from the case-ending 
of the Sanskrit. The isstruaontal in Sanskrit ends in tna in 
the ooee of tvstems; and down to a late stage of oUsileal Prakrit, 
this ending is prceerred, and ocours eron in Ohond in 06thA 
passages, and, as stated in $ 48, survives in Marathi os % 
where the final ^ has been weakened to ouuswtro. In Gujarati, 
also, tbe o of the instrumental has been mentioned in tho above- 
quoted saotioQ Bs a quasi-synthetical termination; but it will be 
observod that this tna loses its n, and that wc cannot in any way 
get ^ out of it, unless we suppose a terminstion to start 
with, which does not exist. In gonoial, the modem languages, 
throwing aside the complications of tho various Sanskrit iufleo- 
dons, adopt those of the (Z-stom only, e.ad tho few traces of the 
synthetic system that sUIl survive are, without ezeoptiorv, to be 
referred to that atom. Wo should hardly be justified in looking 
to the terminations of any other stem for the origin of modern 
forms; nor in this case would it much help ue if wo did: for, in 
all but the astern, the instrumental termination is ^; and 
although in masc. or neuter stems ending with a vowel an is 
inserted, maldng the whole terminatioj) wt, yot this is 
regarded by Bopp, i. § 15$, as ouphonic only, and not on 
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portion of tho word. Elren from however, we 
coold not g^et tho nnitewira of and if this were really, 
as the theory oseumes, a relio of an old synthetical cose- 
ending, we should certainly find it in fuU force irom the earlieet 
tunes { whereas, on the contrary, the modem origin of ^ as an 
instrumental with the ohjeotive oonsti'uctioD, has stmoh many 
scholars, and is, 1 believe, now generally admittod. Some 
inst&noes may here he adduced of this construction in the cider 
poets to show that they did not use an % or ^ as au 
mstrumental. 

Chand uses the direct or sabjective oonstraotion oven with tho 
preterite of transitive verbs ; thue« 

mK, «—Pr. B. i. iO. 

"Ten timoe tho King oikod, 

Tho Trshmin gave no onswor in the maHor/* 

—whore, in modem classical Hindi, wo should have ttvt ^ 

aadf^%f^. 

'Where the subject is a pronoun, it is often put in the obli^iue 
crude form, and the verb agrcM with the object, as— 

fifST ir^T ^ B—i. IW. 

"He protected tho Brahmins.’* 

Here is plural oblii^ue, and the old form of the 

preterite fern, of agreeing with 5 again— 

Wf i. Ji. 

"Who mode heaven, e&rth, the seven hells.” 

Tho various nouns agree with which is neuter plural; 
while f^rff, the subject, is oblique singular. In the passage 
above quoted, i. 49, occur two lines close to each other, each 
with a difibront construction— 
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"Eo who kiilod iho ronko on father's neok.” 

Bod is tke next line but one Ht In tlie firet we have 

tbo agent in tbe obliqno iA tbe second it is in tbe nomina¬ 
tive ^— 

fir# H—ai. 18 *- 

*‘(7ood speed the Chando} mode, 

(Saying) ‘PuimAl hath written this/ ho gore it into his hond.’^ 

Ilore the agent is in the notn. singular, although tho verbs 
## and being both preterites of transitive verbs, would 

in Modotn-Hindi requiia tho objeotive conetmetion. 

Ootning down to later times, we find Eabir employing the 
oblique oonstruotion without %. 

ifiiin#ir ini i 

il—Bainaini, 58. 

**Ss who taught the Xiiuntf in tho Tfdt Yng, 

Esving seeiohodi did not find the power (of Allah)/' 

fbr*f and mv both plural oblique; but the oonetniotion 
,u irregular, as the Arabio words tuK kalama and ^udrai 

are both femioiao, and we should expeot and in1(- 

ferhaps it would be unfair to expect such a refinement 
from the weaver-sage, who wrote his language as he found it, 
without troubling himself muoh about the words he used. The 
fact that Eahir was a man of the people, and not a pandit, 
gives us great confidence in his writings as evidence for the 
way the ordinary folk of those days talked; and this confidence 
would be greater could we be sure that bis writings had not 
been tampered with by meddling scribes. Again, be usee 
the direct construction in 
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A 

^ aift arft fw a 

anr anfiat %ff anrr^ anar u 

-ScikliUM. 

"Eftbir t«uclMd not ink or paper^ be took not pen in band; 

Eo made Imown tbo lord to wbom u glory in tbo tow agM.^’ 

Hore uominatiTo to tho tbrco tr&naltiTO preteritoo 

"touched,” “took,” andiprnTt “made kno^n;” and with 
regard to tbe firat Torb, ita objecta ora trbioli la /m., aad 
^|ij^ wbfoh ia mate .; tbe aooond Toi'b baa for ita object 

tcant ( 1*^)1 trbich for aomo rcoeou ia olwaya /tm. in Hindi, and 
tbe verb ia /tm. alao, and thua agrooa with ita object. It muat 
bo obaorred, boworor, that tbe word Kahir would, if troatad aa 
a Hindi word, bave the aame form in the oblique os in tbe 
nomicaCivo, and wo may tbue fairly regard It aa oblique In thia 
place. Tho rorbe would then all regularly agree with tboir 
ot^'eote, oa in tho lEartna^i oonatruotion; in wbiob coae, if Kabir 
hod known of tbo modam iiao of «l ae a aign of tbo inatrumontal, 
he would doubtloae have uaed it. Another— 

-8»kbi 174. 

“I ba?e wept lor all the world, no one weope lor me, 

That man weepa lor zno who eontomplatoa tbo word." 

Hero though neod in Modcrn-Hmdl as a nommatjTo, baa 
not yet lost ita true force ae inetrumental ol tbo firat pereonal 
pronoun, of which ^ ia tbe truo nominatiTe. 

Tbe itfo of ^ aa an inatrumental ia quite unknown to Bebari 
Lai, in wboee SatatS it does sot occur once. Tulsi Daa ia 
equally ignorant of it, &e— 

Wg T^WTtr fl 

“When Kagbunath conquered hie enemies in battle.”—Sd5. 

Without prolonging tbia inquiry by adducing any more 
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«xamplM> it m&y Id said, as a general deduotiou from Clie 
pnotioc of tLd Old'Hindi poets, that they are ignorant of the 
use of ^ aa an instrumental case-offiz, and use tlie obJectiTe 
confltrueUon, as a rule, with the oblique form of tbe noun, indi* 
oated, vbere tibere is 0117 oblique form, by tbo affiz e ; and that 
in this respeot Sindhi, CKijarati, and, as far as we know anything 
about it, Old-Posjabi, agree with Kindi, while one at least of tbe 
Marathi forma of this oase is a relio of the Sanskrit instrumental. 
It would thus appear that, on the deoay of the synthetical system, 
and tbe fusion of all tbe casS'Sndings thereof into the one oblique 
form of the analytical system, no trace of the instrumental u 
s separate oaso romaiuod, and its plaoe was supplied by the 
objective for many osnturies. A partial revival of this oaso 
took plaoe at a later period, probably about the reign of Sbnh 
Johan, when the foim^, hitherto ueod for tho dativo, began 
gradually to be ozCcndcd to the noun when usod as tho subject 
of a transitive verb in tho past tonso, and thus il name in High- 
Hindi to be used as an instrumontal. 

* Tbe reason for fining the eixtssnth and seventeenth centuries 
as tbe period when this Innovation occurred is, that, os my 
learned friend Professor Blochmann^ has shown, it was about 
that time that the general admission of Hindus to ofhoes under 
the Empire began to 1>oar fruit in the Psrsianissd form of 
Hindi wbioh ws call Urdu; and this new phase of the language 
was baaed, to a groat eztsnt, on tho dialect of Hindi spolcsn in 
the provinces adjacent to the Court, in which the iorm^ was in 
use as a dative. 

Marathi supplies yet another argument in favour of tbe 
theory now under discussion. In that language the inetru* 

' I viib lo Uk« tail opportunitj of B17 bilnito of roapoct to ttiti profonAd 
•obolar, vbofi biovlodgo of oU tlial portaias to tbs Coert aod Gorommatt of tbo 
bnUuot d7wat7 of Mii it uii^oil7 raiaoto nd ooowtto, lad iiboM 

uid ffuwlstMB of tho Ala Akbori " 11 tbo taoW volosUo coatriboto 
te our InfortsftfioB on Uuo nbject (bot bos yot oppoorod, jiiplaying on ia(iurtr7, 
doptb of rooGATcb, tad nsgi of kE^owlodfo, worth; of tlu Ughsit adnuratado. 
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ment«l in Xt, vhich bflfl beon shown to be a roHo of the Senaluit 

IS fdt to be too week hj itself to express the iostrumsiitid 
relation proper, u distinguiehod from the merely oonstructite 
instrumental; and where direct inrtromentality ia required 
to be expressed, we find a case-affix added: thus, “by means ot 
a weapon," is where alone is not felt to bo 

explicit enough. On the other hand, so for from being felt 
to bo an old holf-abraded synthetical oaso-endiog, ie recognised 
as a dietioot word, and has eTen yet hardly taken its place as a 
case-affix, but is often used as a postposition attached to the 
genitive case: thus we have such forme os “by him/' 

where Tcn^ u g:enitivo masoulice. It must bo boino in mind 
that tbero are throe grodos of formative additions to a noun in 
these languages. Pirst, and oldest, tboso affixes which are 
remsini of the Sanskiit case-endings and are fhlly and com- 
plotsly inoorporated with the stem and insoparablo from it. 
Second, and next in point of time, thoae affixes which have been 
adopted to supply the place of cose-ondinga whon tbeso latter 
had become so ranch abraded as no longer to mark cose-relatiooi 
with aufficiont ooouracy, and which are not integral portions of 
the stem-word, but are attached to its oblique form. Third, end 
latest, those adverbs, partiolss, and postpositions which are 
reoognieed as independent words, and oro attached to the stem- 
word after it bos already received its cosc-nffix. It will be seen 
that the degree of coherence of these three grades is exactly in 
proportion to their antiquity. Consequently, when we find 

in tho third of those catogorios, we cannot admit it to be a 
relic of the synthetical system, becauso, if it were, it would be 
in the first category. 

Harathi has plural forms for all its mothcpda of forming tho 
instrumental: thu^— 

Stonier liaa pi. ^ ond 
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la ihi6 pariioolor, popnlftr asagd seems to have esteaded to aU 
three affixes a plural whloh was origlnallj appropriate onl^ to 
oao; ami the \tae of iff ia the smgolar is parallel to that of the 
ahlatiro form 7 ^, which, aa showa ia § 61, has been extended 
to tho singular fiton being origiuallf plural only: for ^ must 
be taken to be ori^nalJy a plural also. The form ^ ia a aynthe- 
tiool relic, being merely a lengthening of the Prakrit f\|, 
Sanakr. f^(Laaeoo, p. SID); ifYis noro coiTootly wiftteu 
and ia. 1 thiuk, another inetance of the connexion between the 
iaetmnoutAl aixA tho dative. Such a wowl or 

“by ft god." wonld coiTootly bo divided 4* \ (for ’ff), and 
not + iff. Hocmlo boa shown (X A. S. B. vol. slii. p. Cl) 
that the used as a dativo in hlarathi pootiy% hoe 

emulavly boon Uoutod os though it woi'o^TT + which is J 
orronooua. as thoi^o is no such word as ITT^. Tho word should 
be divided 4* ; the latter word being a Pral^rit form 

of "on account of." In those two casm we have a con- 
struotion exactly i>aTaUol to that of *H above, whore the I 
affixes are only in the third dogi^eo of oohosion, and are attached 
to tho gonitive of the noun: for, os exploiuod ahore, § 52, 
though now need os a dativo, is really “ Skr. 

Lastly, for tho confusion still existing between the two coses 
may be cited the ourioue coa struotion still common in Panjabi , 
in such phrases as 9 ^ — "ho woe to have oome," r 

literally "by or to him to oome it wM"s“illi veniecdum erat,". 
or “ ah illo venienduQ smt," whore we may call ^ ^ a dati%|^ 
or an instrumenUl^ os we please, l^ative grammarians call S 
the latter. I 

The above oonsiderationa leave no doubt in tny own mind of I 
the truth of the theory that the forms of the instrumeiiial case- 1 
affix now in use are originally datives which hove been Irons-1 
ierred to the instrumental. Other similar cases of the affixes of | 
one ease having passed over to another will he met with as 
go through the remaining affixes. ' 
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§ 58. Tbs Ablattve.—T he tenniaatioiiB of tbu case in 
Sindhi and KaretH have already been ehomi to be remains of 
old synthetic oas^endings. Harathi has no other method of 
expressing the sense of “from;** but it, like all the other 
languages, uses the oblique form of the noun, together irith a 
long string of affixes, or rather postpositions, to expreas 
ings which it has been customary with grammarians roughly to 
clasa together under the head of ablative. 

Striotly speaking, however, the ablative is that cose which 
expresses procession from, or, as it is oolled by Sanskrit grom- 
marions, and I shall here therefore only notice those 

affixes wbioh convey the meaning “iVom.” These are— 


Hlodi . 

. . . 

Pnojobl 

. . . 

fibdUl . 

. . . 

Qujeratl 

. . . 

Or^yn . 



Bengali hos uo ioiw for tho ablative, hut uses a poatposition 
^hioh has been explained above, ^ 51. The oiigiu of the 
form ?r ap)>ears to bo the Skr. adverhiol ablative as in 
xrnT?T^(. “fimn tho village,” in Pr. ^Tr^hero tho o has been 
softonod through d to a. la Ohand i^ is ofteu writteuH, as-" 


“Prom his nvoo yTriiiig.”—i. 164. 

n 

Say yo (an^^ make him slrun from life.**—i. 27$. 

7 give tho word and 1 kill him). 

1 anusw&ra here is merely an inorganic addition, os 

t sq^fe^cntly is. Concerning tho origin of there is much 
' ^ourity. No scholar, as for ss I know, has as yet thrown any 
.ght on it. The meet prohahle supposition ie, that it is of the 

16 
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mne origin 6£ but ‘ffitb tbe partiob ff added, so tliat ^ 
would etuadfor tlio vowel being lengthsaed. This appecoe 
to be Yaae Taflor’e idea (Gujarati Onusm&r, p. 64); but be 
aeemB aUo to tbiuk tbo form may bave arisen from a fusloo of 
tbe two forms of tbe Prakrit ablative in oud ff, 

wbiob is possible, but not probable, os irrR is too old a form, 
baviog possod into and before tbe period of tbe origin 
of Gujarati. 

For tbe Sinddu t|t, oto., Tnuspp ofiers no satisfactory 
account, moroly remarking tliat it is allied to tbe objective sign 
% (V%)« but with tbe termination of the ablative etc., 

added. More will be said on this point when considering tbe 
postpositions. 

Tbe O^ya ^ appears in this form in tbe earliest doouments 
we poBsees, and a fuller form TT^ is common in modem times. 
It will not, I think, bo contested that we bavo here tbe Prakrit 
ablative in so that tbo forms would bo Skr. Pr. 

Tbo Hindi affix ^, usually applied to tbe ablative in modem 
writings, doe^tkpt really moon *'from/* but ''with,*’ and oouoe 
under the bead (^postpositions; but os U is now used as & cose* 
affix,—that Is, with (be oblique form of tbo noun, and not, as 
pure postpositions ore, st.'sebed to tbe genitive or other case,— 
it will be better to consider it hero. % is softened from on older 
form #t, still ua^d constantly in tbe rustic dialoote of Hindi, 
and this leads us bock to the lull form which is tbe Sanskrit 
adverb with.’’ Cbond uses it after verbs of speaking, just 
as % is used in Hodom-Hindi— 

^ i 

“Quoth tbe messenger to PRtbirdj,“-<.xii 16. 

^ ^ n 

“ Quoth tho wile to tbo husband.”—i, 7. 
in which latter instance it precedes tbe noun to which it belongs. 
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Sindhi hae forms and^; .Ghijarati ^ o? %> 'Q^ed in poeiiy 
in tho general sense of though in some grsmmon 

erronV^usly called a locatire, probably also belongs to this group; 
and in 01d*Hindi we meet with an intemediste form to 
which correspond the Sindhi forms ^rniT and In Old- 

Bangali we meet with which, however, ia probably for , 
the form used in the modem language. ’ Thus Chandi D4s 
(A,©. 1460) has— 

^WTK ^ fjrfWfT Vr^X Bit ,tl—Pad. J307, 26. 

On the bobks of Yomunl, boncsth the Sodamba Ooc, she mot with 

Shjftiss.** 

and HUi B&s (Mabibh&rat 410, 1. 6): 

BTT ^ f?fW B»t II 

"With whom ia the tost fight tho three mon?’* 

Tulei DU neee bB in hie Batnay&n freqiumtl^— 

BW BTTT » 

"With him Tlijsavalkye aftvrwordi found (it) Blle-kfind. H. 

^ ^ ^ BB ^fB 11 

“1 oftervaidj having hoard it with my own guru."— 

BB Bt^Pf Bit Bt^ ■ 

"Sho spako with Trijotft, clasping hor Lunds togothor." 

»‘^iluds^kftnd. tOb. 

S 59. Tk8 0 BN 1 TIV 8 .—In all the seven languagee, and in 
laoet of the subordioate dialects, the system that prsvails for 
this case ia to add tfi the oblL^ae form particles which vary thsir 
tenninatLcns so as to agree with the govspiing noun. In other 
words, the genitive oaae>afix is adjectival, and agrees with the 
governing noun just as an adjective would, so that, os has been 
frequently remarked, the construction is not that of the Latin 
pairu t^u9, but that of paUritift equus. Bengioli and Ofiya 
having lost all gender and all means of marking the oblique 
form, have also rejected as useless the adjectival form of the 
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^onitiTe: but it will be ebowu tliat tbe &£zefl which they use 
ere oloeely allied to these used ui soDid of the other laa^oagee. 
The forms &re as follows: • 


HhiJl. . 

. . - . M, 

Martubi. . . 

. . cAiT. 

Paojatii . 

. - . . rftf. . 

Bengali. . . 

. . vr. 

6 lDdbi . 


Oriya . . . 

. . or. 

Onjaratl . 


1 



The first fire lan^ges iofiect this form. Thus Hindi has 
Psojabi and so with the othors- 

Bongali and 0|nya remaia unobsngsd; aod omitting them for 
the preeont, it will * be seen that the principle of making the 
gocltiTe case of the noun into an adjective rims through all the 
other five. It also prevails in the allied dialects. Thus Mar- 
wari hss '('r, etc.; Mewaii cEt^ the Konkaa> dialect of 
Marathi nrt> ato.> as well as Kashmiri 

sto. « 

The genitive is the most difficult of all the casoe to account 
for; and, as there has lately been ocnsiderablc disoussion about it 
between high authorities, one cannot but approach the knotty 
subjeot with some trepidscion, taking ss our starting»poiat the 
modem Hindi femu VT,^, When the governing noun 
is maso. singular nomiDativo, the genitive takas tho affix 9}, 
ss "the horse of tho father." The affix ^ Is used 

when the governing noun is feminine, no matter what be its 
number or case, as ^ ^ "the mare of tho father;” 
Em ^ ''the father's maree." When the governing 

noun is mssouline, but not in the nominstivo singular, ^ is 
need, as \ >ft% Et KTTT "be beat tho father’s horse." 
Hindi has only these three forms; and the reason of this is, 
that its adjeoUve is not inflected any more than ibis (eoe § 66). 

It may next be noticed that there is evidence to show that a 
Letter T has dropped out of all thue forms. 

1 CiiB^s*IUv>ri» OrsBCDibu dalii^ CooEnsi (Om, 18SS), p. aS. . 
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The Bhojpnrl, a widaly^epoken rustic dialect of Bihar in the 
eMtern Hindi area, has in ite pronoun of Che third penou the 
genitive affixes though I have nevor hoard 

With this agrees tbo language of the Ohinganaa or Qipsiee 
of Turkey, whose genitive is formed by kero, which does not 
change for gender or number, though tho closely allied adjedtive 
in Avro, which Paspati (Xohingiaode, p. 63) distinguishes from 
the genitive, does. Thus, Balamosiiro^o manush, ‘‘ a Qreek man," 
BalamesA’tfrt gaji, ''a 3reek woman." 

The Morwari dialect, as spoken in tho present day, uses, ns 
mcntionwl nbove, tho forms ft, ft: thus ^inft ^ 
ft TWrft “ Horo como I the merchant of Rum- 

garh, the Raja’s tinosura'j'' ^StWT^Tft vft TT^ 
tilt;'' 1 hold the trsasuroi*8hip of the kingdom, from which 1 
have acquired dignity."' 

Nopoli haslets 11. and fits H. i#t. Nepali 

having set up as a distinct language on the formation of the 
Hindu kingdom of £&(hmir?4^ia a.i>. 1822, ws should expect 
to find it perpetuating tbo Hindi of the date when it separate 
from the parent stock, and ws are thus led to conclude that, os 
early os the fourteenth century, the T hud dropped out of many 
rustic dialoots es regards the noun; while as regards the pro¬ 
noun, it id retained in all of them to the present day; and, with 
the exception of M. and S., the genitive of’all the personal 
pronouns in all the languages of this group is formed by an 
affix whose typical letter is T. 

Ono step further back fVoia modem times takes ns to our only 
ahthoritios for modimval Hindi—tho posts. These eccentric 
gentlemen are very fond of omitting oase'Sffi^es altogether, and 
stringing in one line a number of nouns in their crude form, 
leaving the reader to make sense of them aa best he may. I am 
not here alluding to Chond, but to writers far more modern 
than he, as Tulsi H&s and Bibari Lai. When, however, thoy do 
^ Uferwuri Sjjr&li, p. 9. sd. ^ S«t. J. HobsdB. Beom, IBS0. 
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condescend lo use cese^affisee, tliej use seTerol separate sets 
of forms. 

PirsC, and cotomocest, are tke forms sow in modem use: 
?[Tr but of tbeeo «T is g:eserall;^ ocd m the beet editions 

written ^ or From this we gather that this afEo, what* 
ever its ovigih, is undoubtedly on odjeotivo of old standing, tho 
form ^ being the older form of tho xnasouline nominative of 
O'Stems, which always end in o in Prakrit, and still retain this q 
in Q. and S. as well as in Konkani Examples arc: 

^ %n:T 

rfr ^ mff II—SttiidBi'.ktiid. 305- 
burnt the oity in a uemonti 
Only not tho hcnso ^ Vibhishan.*’ 

^ wOnr int n—. 

Of whom ho has made unlinitod boosting.*’ 

% ^iTir fW^ ug % ^ I -tf. 2W. 

•'Hear, 0 Vibhlihen, the Icnd'i custom.” 

In this last inetonoe though femmiiie, bos the maeculino 
oblique form of the genitive; and this would soem to show that 
sR was used with the oblique of both genders, for is hei*e 
the objeodve, though without tho esse* sign. 

A few instoncee may be taken fbom tho Bhahtam&la of 
l^ftbhaju (ciroa a.d. 1600, the tikfr ia a little later):— 

^ ^ *Slfw »TT 

«<Como T&mdeb afterwords, ho asked Koaderjtk, ‘Toll mo iu full tlio 
very pleasant account of the milk.’” 

"A now zest in amorous pootzy, on ocean of imposmonod lovo.*^ 

44, M)dA 

^TTfirtr ^ftt fft’rryr a 

“Id imitation of ITaumngba, bo smote Hiruakas (Hixonyakaiipu).” 

49, 
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Estremsly eommoii in Tulsi D&s u t]ie form this is 
noticeable becauee affording a connexion witb the Bhojpuxi 
* Ciipsy h>ro. It is not deoUnable, and does not 

therefore mahethe genitive into as adjectiTe. Instances abound, 
the following are a few:— 

^ ^ ^fsi n 

"Healing the friondly spoooh s/tho monkey."^^imdar-kLBd. 500. 

«FTr ftTT R 

‘ ‘ To^lay thefruit ot the good dec<lB«/aI] hu passo^ away.’’ —Ay.•k. 549. 

irniTTii 

''Quickly take away (this) fool’s life."—Bundor-k. S04. 

la some copies a feminine form vfx occurs; but this is 
written in others. 

nfq nffT »m7TT ^'gr a 

“The pride of a monkey U in his toil.”—9uadar«k. 904. 

^wtij WTtft u 

"Hearing with his oars tUo wo^I of treeohor 7 ."*-HA 900. 
Sabir usee tbii fbrm^ 

^ xv(( n 

HTWT wi^js Wnft II 

"There was there no day nor night, 

Of Kim (I'.a the Creator) toll what is the race and casto?'! 

—Bstt. rL 6 . 

It is net, however, freqoout in his poems; and, when it occurs, 
is chiedy used with the pronouns, as in the lines just quoted. 

At this point oomes m Bengali with its genitive in tfr, 
which, llko Tulei D9s's genitive in does not change for 
gender or case. In Old'Bougall thle cose takes the affix 
which still BurviTes in certain adjectivally used forms; but, in 
accordance with modern Bengali pronunciation, now takes long 
4, and becomes Thus they say. '^ilNigiK to-day,” 

tg l f gg n\ " of to-morrow,” or "yesterday,” in such phroses as 
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“your letter of to*day tea arrived,” “tUe affiiir of yeeterdoyj” 
alw TTffTWKj pUc6»" “of tliia place." The 

Opiya gonitive in >0^ belongs to this category. In thd 
singular it has lost its because in Orij& the iinal a of stems 
ending In that letter is preserved, so that wo must reed 
ghara, not, as in H. or P., ghar. From this it loaulte that when 
the affix ^ was added, tho nt stood alone between two vowels, 
and was, according to the general rule, elided. It ought to have 
thus produced gluira-^ar^g/uo'dr; but the tendency of 0|iya is 
to shortening unaccepted vowels, and, wbatevei* may have been 
the place cf incidence of the accent in ancient times, in the 
present day it is certainly on the stem«syliable in gfid/w. Ocn- 
aequontly, inetcud of ghar&r, we get ghai-ar. In Bengali the 
same thing cocurred, and the proseni form of the genitive 
in er is, in all pi'obability, another exomplihoation of the 
oftsn*renjarkod tendency of tliis langu&ge to corrupt d into s. 
This view is supported by the foot that, in many cases where 
custom had previously led to tho rejection of tho final n of the 
stem, the gomtive even in Bengali is formed by nr, os in Orijs. 
If further confirmation were needed of this origin cf the goni* 
tive, it would bo found in tho Oflya plural, where the i| is still 
preserved. Ofiya, as above noted, | 43, odds to the stem the 
word STT«T* to form the plural. This word tokos in the nom. the 
form for animate, and ITrw for inanimate objoots; and in 
tho obliq^ue which is probably for TTptfvf, liko tho Old* 
Hindi pluml. Adding to the geni^ve form 41^, we got 
the modem Ofiya genitive wherein the has been 

preserved, quite according to rule, by being iocorporated with 
the preceding nasal. Bidyapati sing»<«* 

^mu l—Psd. 9. 

“1 was a virtuous woman, I have become nnehosto through delighting 

in Kit words.” 

In his poetry, however, os in Eablr's, this form is more 
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frequently met wit^ in tKe pronouna ; in the genitipe of nouns 
he generally drops the T., end uses only ^: as— 

mvn B—P«I. &35, 9. 

'*Ths lo7o of% good man is liko o lino (ongisvad on) stone.” 

^ «i?rT y—Psi^- 

"Every ono will say (it is) the quality oflovo.” 

WT?7i ^tirT« I-Pod. 100, d. 

"It iaereoaea I>ko tbo fibres ol tbo lotos.” 

To bo olossed together with those forzss isi I apprehond, the 
Huvathi MX> denoting "a resident of," as in 
"a asn of Chtplun." Here also I would place the Marwari 
whore the initial has been rojooted, and tho still further 
corrupted Mewari find Eonknni 

Passing on from ^ and its variatioDs, we must oome to a 
fuller form This was first pdinted out as a genitive 

by Hoernle in his artiolee in the Joum. As. Soo. B., and I have 
since found additional confirmation of bis view from other in¬ 
stances. The two posstgoe which wero first nc^ced oro in Chand. 

f^fg a—»*J* 20 , 9 . 

"The kottlo*(tnim mndo a uoisc. tbo armies wheeled, 

Tho light c/ i/is Cb&huTtn was lost from view.” 

That is, the two armios lost sight of each other from tho dust 
they raised. The second possago is very obscure, and the reuder- 
ing is tentativo only; there is, howovor, no doubt about tho 
genitive. 

Wt II 

wfW ■—**• ui, 7 . 

"Blindly ran the elephant «/tho Clilhurln; 

Waking a <^ait, ho surrounded (the enemy) on all four iidoe.” 

There are other passages also where this form oocurs. In 
fact,- it is used whenever a rhyme is wanted for the preterite of 
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%^in “to turn.” E&bir, bowever, Mva it in tbe ouddle o£ a 
▼er«e:— 

^ ^ VT^ U 

^ ’IT^ H-Sftklii IfiS- 

^'The Bodfit; 0 / bujCAn bdngB, into that lot no one luutU; ploage; 
In ono field food the tiger, the see, niid the cow.’’ 

TTHW ^ ’Pf %i: TO U 

Tift TT^ V^ZJ Vm K-SftkW U8- 

" C^ignotunco oro tbroo qtuilitiei, tho boo (i.«. lifo) iiat tliere taken qp 
‘ • hie nbodo; 

On one bronoh throe tniita, the brinjol, Bugar>cano, emd cotton.”* 

| f» roi 5TO «1T^ B-8»khl 77. 

"{Aj irom) the cloudi e/Sr&von diope toll tron tho ak;^, 

All tho world hoe booomo Voiahnuraj giriog oar to the gurtu." 

{Haro TttUi D(ta oIm known 

this affix, tbus~ 

TO! TO I 

fint l-Ayodbyi-k. B3. 

”Por many day* there waa gmt oxpootation, 

Omonj and oortainty o/a mooting with tho Mend.” 

^TOTOr^^n^Tlftft I 

T^W TO ^ ^ft a-Leoka-k.«. 

“Bearug thia ^oeoh ^ jAa Bon o£ tho wind, 
fi miJo B Baghnpeti looking at tho monkoy’s Ixxly.” 

^ ftrr W-A«mya-k- 2(3. 

”8cei]^ the smoke of (the hodioe of) Khom and Dtkehema.” 

The form ftfti with lU obnngea for gender and case, is also 

^ Tbia it ooe of KBhi.r*a otaone didecdo ottonoM. Se oimbb that igaortneo, 
or nUbv tlia eonditioa of unutirtad bofflea oearo, tu tha tbna qualitia of mUm, 
ncfeAt ud (aaaA, to wtichUia, eo&pawd to obeo among flowao) ia Book. It la, he 
aajB, ei if one braicb ebedd beer fueb diffarant produota aa thoaa meatiened. ' 
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ia m Old-C^uj&nti, and tk© rang© of forms is fuller than in 


Hindi; thus we have^ 



u. . 

?. 

}*. 

With a a. slog. 


M- 

„ 0. pi. 

id. 


II oblfqiM %^andl)(^ 

46. 

aad^*^. 


lUuetr&tiona are— 

Ssiaul D»a, PedoavoU, 44.^ 
*'I liare Vdpt at liono the son ^CUoapole.^’ 

tfrft ITVt ^WX n 

'*L 0 t there be an order ^Toor Kajostj, 1 will sadc the sea diy.’’ 

^ in j:a»y«.a i. a. 

Trrft^ ^Rnrt wrr 15^ *8^ ^ 

"Having left the wavoa of <3angos, ho gooe os to the hook and drinks 

from a well." 

^ytriiHfh fa U. 4« 

It is a TeU'known and fl^^^uently used affix in Gujarati. 

To oomplote the range of illustratione, I aa^ add hers a 
reoark which was accidentally omitted from its right place a 
page or two back, that Bidyapati’e genitive in formed by 
omitting the x of , is also found in Old-Hindi. Thus, Tulsi 
Dds baa^ 

^ «tm Ih-Aj.-k. 334. 

"{To oboy) a futber^s conmumd is the crown of rirtuo/’ 

And it occurs in Chand:— 

^ ^ Brff « 

'"Hori can soto in on instant.’'—i. 60. 

In this place Iss and Is used in the third grade of 
cohesion with the genitivo of tho governed nous, eo that fspT^i 
is a ge&iUve (t^=^), and ^ is shortened from or • 

‘ PrwB Leeky's QujaraU OrsauBar, p. 2S0. 
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The T&rioiu &ets th&t have been adduced have brought ue up 
to the edge of the gap of the dark ages ; and, before leaving 
Urra Jif'ma for the region of analogy and the oloudlond of 
inferenoo, it nay be as well to eum up what we have gained. 

Hindi fortoa its genitive by a£xee which produce an adjectival 
construotion; th«ee arc QiT* Of theeo vy it written 

in Kepali, and in many rustic dialoota, also in meduovol poetry. 

Bhojpxiri has a pronominal gooitivein Manvari 

luw Tula Hfij and other writora have with a 

{eminino whiol^ it doubtfuL Ofiya has Vrt in the genitive 
plural, andin that of the angular, whkb latter ia duo, as is also 
the Marwari to lose of the It. Bengali hod in pronouns, 
aud hat certain adjeotivol fbrmationa; and its pre¬ 

sent genitive is formed from by lots of ^ and softening 
of the 4 (reaultiug iVon the coalition of the dual a of the stem 
with the initial a of the termination) into t, mr6 tuo. The 
gipsies have preserved the « and the x both in their gemUve 
Jem, which, when used as an odj^^l^ve, has a faninlnoM. 

Old-Hindi and Ohjjarati have a fuller form of this genitive 
affix—ift. 

Beyond these facts, there is, as far os we know, nothing farther 
to be adduced; and the question now is, what is the origin of 
these forms f The form*^^ is found in one of those scraps of 
Apabhranfia saws which Soatri Trajlal hat quoted in his odmii- 
able little work. He unfortunately does sot give the author's 
name, and givee the date as Somvat 1551 (a.d. 1495), which is 
very modern for Apabhronia; but the Ungaage of the is 
older than this date 

Constipation at oigh^six, faUing in love with ono’e female slave, 
'Wrapping aneeoU in a blanket, show that death is nssr.” 

This might pass for Old-Hindi or Old-Chijarati; and it is note¬ 
worthy that the language is precisely identical with that which 
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Henuw^bandra writer about as & Prakrit It ma;f, tberofore, be 
permitted to ue to regard tbe fonu oe ono irhieb eeceiida 
into the Prakrit etage, or that of decaying bat eCill exietent 
eyntbeticel fornu, and it ia eonee^oently a form wblck bae not 
jet become a mere affix, but etill reUune eometbing of tbe nature 
of an independent word, and, ae euob, bee a meaning of ite own. 
We sboU 'see, ae we go further beck in point of time, that in a 
aligbtly earlier age tbii word U capable of being uaed alone as 
an integral ooiutitueot portion of e sentenoe. 

There has lately been a controveiej between lioerDle and 
Piechal on this ver j sabjeot; and in a work like this, whioh pro- 
feeses to lay before the reader such deduotiona aa the anthor has 
been able to make from his own obsorva^on, and luoh /bote as are 
generally admitted by scholars, it would be out of plaoo to enter 
into a lengthened argument upon questions which are still tuh 
jttdk$^ After reading and teeting as far as I am able the argn- 
menu of both sides, the conclusion that I have eomo to in my 
own mind is that Hoemle is right, and that the objections of 
Pischel rofor rather to details then to the general argument. 
The reader may judge for himself, either from the original 
ardelee (J. A.9.P., pt. i. p. 134,1873 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. ii. 
pp. 131, 210, 368}, or from the following brief, but I trust 
accurate, abstract of the argumonts. 

The Prakrits have a word kera, which is used in tho plays in 
the eense of done by,” “oonneoted with,” “belonging to,” and 
the like. It is to this word that the genitival form is 
referred by the writers above mentioned. It also ooours as 
kcrtzlo, Hoernle derives it from the Skr. past participle grw; 
Pisobel, foUowii^ Lassen and AVeber, derives it from h&yya. 
Hoemle's process is ae follows; becomee in Pi'skrit 
Just os beoomos and changes to vf^; then the 

drops out according to rule, lea'i'ing which is the 

eamo word under a slightly different method of apelling as 
CLand’s a form in use all through medisval Hindi. 
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or makes just os naturally os moksa 
tlmmgh (sea Vol I. p. 135). PiacLoI aeonu 

to mistake Hoetnle’s maoQiQg, and to labour nador tbo dis* 
adTontags of koowmg notliing of tba modern languog^es. A 
question Hka thU is not to be aettlod, like a matter of Glroek or 
Latin soholarship, sorely by collating texts of written works. 
He urges that kiraka is fat too modem to have undoigone “ so 
vast and rapid” a change os that into Bengali er. But. unless 
the whole of this work >7hioh I am ongsged on is wroug, the 
most striking feature of tho seven languages is precisoly the 
“mt and rapid" change which they have nodergono; and, in 
this particular instance, a change that took fifteen csoturios to 
effect is hardly too rapid. He relies on Lessen (p. 118), who, 
however, admits that his rooson for doubting tho derivation of 
from is merely tho absonco of an ^ which could form 11 
in the first syUsblo by epenthesia. Hoemlo has shown how this 
might bo, and has proved the oxiitenoe of intermodiato forme 
and vfWt. Tho derivation from SRrfit is a sort of pit 
aUtr, a oaaual thought which appears to have occurred to Lasson 
whon he was hunting for an analogy to ^ichavyu^nthdihero. 
It doss not seem to h&vo stmok him or Fisohol that the meaning 
of kdryam will not in any way produoo a genitive, while that of 
kfUa will. Krita moans ” done } ” and to take as an instance 
tho line of Tulsi B&s quoted above, nifcf s ii(^ 

'Hhe speech mode by the monkey,” it a phrase which would 
easily glide into “the speech of tho monkey,” while the phrase 
would require to have its mooning violently 
wrenched before it could be got to moan anything of the kind. 
I cannot perceive the drift of Pischel's otjection founded on the 
&ct that ktmka is always infieoted. Of course it is, and so is its 
descendant Gujarati etc .; and it is this very quality 

of being infiected that mokes It suitable for an adjectival genitive 
affix. It is further urged that in the later Prakrit dialects ktntka 
becomes ktiaka. This does not concom ns, because the later 
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written Prakrits ars aa artificial as Saoaknt itssl£» pi>fi probably 
were utterly unliks the spokon language. 

It may then, as a oouclusioo, be aololy stated that Skr. 971 ^ 
becomes in Pr. tlm%^ and^^^, from which w© 

and and that from this, shortened into ^x^, 

comes the Mcd.-Hlndi Vr; while from rejocting the 
Towel as uselees> in the two languages which hay© disponeed 
with gender and case, the Bengali forma and ^ nd the 
Oriya and arc dmaved. It is pouible that the Mewnri 
ait and Eonkoni afr may be similarly derive from bat 
I prefer to regard thorn os modidcations of on original such 
as we hsTe in Harwori. 

Dujarati has for its gonitire affix a aeries—wt) etc. 

The early form of this affix, which is found olio in Apabhrosla, 
is 7f7Tt< Instances are— 

vt tf<n% utfr^if 

'^Fix thy thenghts on Eon. 0 thou of Uttlo wit, Indolent.*’ 

—Nanlsgli U«bata, h 

(Literally, *' grasp the meditation ^ Hari.") 

?i^TtirT ^enr ^ diw?i 1 

‘*Tho n»i«" who has onltirDted the osoellont yirtsoi s/Hari» 

The world oeiohratei hit glory.’’— 1 ^. 

^Tfw ^ 'nn h 

‘'On account of the ehano of Brapadl, bo inuhod from ]>wirik& in a 
breath. ”•^’3. ii. d. 

In thia line both forms of tho genitiTe ore used, that with 
and that with Another instance from the Apabhronia 

was ^^uoted in § 46. Another is— 

<<The ICfng of Lonkh thus spooks.”—i. 16. 

Side by ^e with this affix, tho modern affix in etc., occurs; 
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but does not prore tlmt it is not a. lator form of 7^^* 
becaueo the poete habitually employ archaic forms aids by side 
vitb those of tbeir otm day, as we have sees in the guotationa 
£t6m the Hindi poete in this Chapter. Kor doee the change of 
W to ^ present any difhcolty, os Gujarati is very lax in this 
matter, and is common parlance, like Hindi, nees ^ in places 
where m is etymologically correct. 

Bearing in mind that the principle which runs through the 
genitiree of all these languagea is to apply to the noun some 
which shall give it on adjectival sense, it will not seem 
strange that each language should have selected its own 
ftom the extenuve range of adjectival affixes which Sanskrit 
otters. In the present instance it is natural to look to the affiy 
TIW, in such words as W^TTW "poipotual,” from ?RT “always;” 
UKlfH “ancient,'’ from “foiTOerly;” “now,” from 
W “now;” “old,” from “long ago." n is gene- 

itdly written in the weatem Prakrits, and thus tr becomes 
in Apabhronsa, aa wo have seen (§ 46), 7n^> The meaning of 
^•T accoids well with that of on adjectival genitive; a nd it is 
not G&ange to see an affix which in the classical looguage is of 
restricted use, extended by the vulgar to every noun in their 
language. Although in Sanskrit this affix forms adjeotlvse out 
of adverbs of time only, yet in the Gipsy language we find the 
corresponding affix iw extended to adverbs of place; as, 

ngUl "before” (Skr. WW). 

01^ “fonaer." 
dar “fiir” (Skr. 

gac "vlUege" (Skr.^rW, H. irt^). 
dakar “biog.” 


“forioer,” fnnu 
reJAihw ) „ . , . „ 

e sgutw “ firstborn,*' „ 

duritru “ distnnt,” „ 

And even to noune,. as^^ 

gawdne “ villager," ' „ 
daAortiAu)„ 
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With eliMon of t» jost as in modom Ghjjarati» 
anj'arwto^^madeofcoril,” „ angdr ‘*eouV (8kr. 

Ths affix tm is also in use in some nxstio dialects of Hindi, 
and mil probably be found in Cband, though I do not remember 
to haTs seen it there. 

The Marathi genitiTO affix has been asserted to be derived 
from the 3. ^ the change of 9 into but after much 
searching 1 am unable to find a single ofber instance of this 
change in the ^hole of this langoage, and hesitate to believe 
^t so common a word as the genitive affix should be the result 
of a pbonotio oban^, which is absolutely isolated and unsup¬ 
ported by a single analogous process (see Vol. L p. 209). It 
seems rather to have arisen from the Skr. affix meaning 
“produced in,” “sprung from," in such words os 
“ southernj" nrVTar “westena.” Here, again, it is oasumed 
^mt an ft ffiy of restricted application in Sanskrit has obtained 
a wider use in the vulgar language. In old Marathi poetry this 
affix has a lengthened form f^eir, and but this 

additional syllable is merely added to eke out the metre, 
and is commonly found after other case-affixes also, as in 
^ and irf^t for yw. 

takes as its ftffiv which Trompp wishes to derive 
from the Skr. adjectiav] affix ^ through ^ to Sf, a process for 
which there is no authority. It will be in analogy to the 
derivations suggested for the G. ^ and M. to derive 
this affix also from a Sanskrit adjectival termination, namely 
(^), in such words as Tja, vnr, vsj, and the like. 
The only obstacle to this theory is that wt is added to 
the oblique form, whereas, if every substantive had been made 
into on adjective by the addition of only the stem would 
remain; and the same objection applies to the derivation 

. ' UiklMick, (uW difi BUUtdartMi dar Zigavsec Enxopa’a, ii. 29. 
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suggest^ for MEtratbi tLiiB efiuinu$y ouglit give 

and thence bat not Vt^STT^'t, as it actually is. 

Perhaps among the unthinking vulgar the cuetom of adding all 
the other &aso>a£ELses to the oblique form was caroleaely extended 
to tbe genitive olao. Ai regards Sindhi, however, it is, oa an al¬ 
ternative line of investigation to bo puieued, worthy of conaidera- 
tion whether wo have sot here the relative ptonoun “who;” 
thus V|<fiT eft “the master of the houses,” would be origi¬ 
nally, "the master who (is) of the houses,”*—the oblique form here 
doing duty as a geniUve, which ia exceedingly probablo when 
we romember how large a part the genitive occupies in the 
formation of the modern oblique. 

8indhi and Sloahmiri Lave a genitive affix. S. K. 

Tbe modiheations of the Kashmiri gonitival are very 
ecoentrio and peculiar, and axe given os follows by Klmslio 
(J. iu 8. B., vol. xxxis. p. 101). 

WItli tsjogul^ ( Slog. mnsc. ^ &in. (tonxjma), 

aoun ( PI. mnw. fern. (MfksaA 

With plural ! Sing. msec, fem. fgSf 

a«ua ( PI. mase. f|f^ ftm. ii^). 

Here not only doee the affix vary in concord with the 
governed noun, but it varies with the governing noun also, thus 
introdacing a double series of confusions. Ezamples aro not 
given in the meagre article from which theee forms are taken, 
and there are contradictions’in it which detract from it« trost* 
worthiness. Moreover, the author having IwM down at the 
outset a system of transliteration, straightway depavEs from it; 
and hy giving us also the words in tbe Persian character instead 
of the ^agari, he still further misleada the reader. All this is 
very tantalising, because the few scrape of information which 
we have about Kashmiri are just enough to ehow that it is one 
of the moat interesting and instructive languages of the group, 
retaining a singularly rioh array of archaic words and forms. 
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There is one peculiarity, however, of which a ium grasp can 
be taicea, namely, the change of izutiol ^ into ^. This is a 
well-known feature in Zend and is. those Aryan languages which 
are situated close to the Zend area (see Yol. I. p. 26$). This 
process seems to explain the origin of the Panjabi genitiye in 
Panjahi, the change of ^ Into ^ is ostremely 
frequent, and it is in its general features a less archaic language 
than Kashmiri, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
while the latter only sitffored 9 to be weakened to ^ in the 
fembine a&:es, Panjabi suffered the chasga to take place in all 
cases, and we thus postulato an old Panjabi form This 

form is still nsed in many rustic forms of Punjabi. It and 
are simply the present participle of the verb “ to be,” and 
one often hears “being,” or ^ oocoiding to 

the dialect is tho Panjabi TcrsiorL of Pr. Skr, ^W,. 

from the root One can readily understand how a word 
meaning “heisg,” when added to the ohlu^e form of a none, 
would gradually acquire the sense of a genirive ; thul, the 
horse being to me,” or “ which is to mo,” becomes “ my horse,” 
just as in Latin we have the construction “eat mihi,” The 
anusw&ra of the present participle is dropped in Panjabi in 
many verbs, eepecially in the mere cultivated portions of the 
country, where the typical or classical form of the language 
would naturally be developed; thus, while the rude herdsmen 
of the southern deserts say tiidrend&, “beating,” tho 

dweUors in towns say mili'fld. In this way would 

become and that again whonco by elision of ^ wo get 
the present genitive form It is worthy of notice, that this 
form in seems to be of comparatively late origm, and that in 
the Orantb we more frequently find the genitive as in 

Hindi.* 

§ 60. The Locsnvs.—-The traces of the synthetic system etdl 
* Irmpp ia J.E.A.8., a.t., veL v, p. 198. 
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remfliDiDg ia this case h&v& been commented 'upon in 148: h&n 
we hare, to notice tbe modem case^afEixes used to express a loca* 
ti^e meaning. These are os follows 

Riodi . . . Ben^eJi %. 

PiiBjebi . . f^(%- Orly** « 

Slodhl ... ‘If? Nepnli . WT. 

Ouj&roti . . RI. RasLmlri man^ (as 

MaraClji . . 6ip&y . u} 

The most important group of these endings is that having 97 
for its cbnracteriatlo, and we are fortunately able to trace the 
origin of this affix folly bach to the earliest times. It is denied 
from the Sanskrit adverbially used locative meaning '‘in 
the middle.'^ Cband usee a great variety of progressive forms 
of affix, thus showing that even in his time the changes 
had been completed, and that he was consciously employing 
archaisms, as he s(%often does, when he used forms which were 
older than the latest R. Instances are, dropping the hnal ^ 
and thus giving rn?. 

^ ’EfTT trer^ If 

('Inunoitol dwelling furiftng mortals/’'>i. 8. 

^ H 

Having said this speech, ho como acoosgst tho amy/’^—szi. 10. 

lu this fuller form the word retains the fuller meaning 
** amongst.’’ Next comes the solntion of the semivowel into 
its vowel r?f>g, and when a bng vowel is required STf%. 

WT ^ ^ ^ VT «Tfv a 

'^ThousamUttuiw foU mthe earth’'—xxi. 7, 59. 

i 

“Tho witch went amongst the queonB.”—i. 178. 

I Ptupeti, p. S5. Bm & 1 m p. SOO, 
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The BAtural transition from ^ to ^ (see Vol. I. p. 326) 
giTos tiie fom 

“Pell hoodloDg into tiio bottomlesg pit.’’—i. 79. 

is here a form of the 8rd person singular preterite for 
which would be the Hindi rendering of Skr. ?frf^ from 
ifr^, and thus means “was set free;” combined with 
xi^Wi “ to fall,” it means “was let loose falling,” ia. “fell un¬ 
restrainedly or headlong.” The order is l^re, as sometunes in 
Ohand, and often in Sindhi, reTersed, the postpositiDn bscomiag 
a prepositioii. 

Connected with this lost form are the forms and 
with inorganic anuswira, and the former with lengthened vowel. 
The final short T is reacted, a &te which fre<juently befalls final 
short Towels in Hindi. 

"They thomsolTog wont into the garden."—xaa. 6, 6- 
is probably a curious of ^ with Persian 

^b, after the fashion of 

“"What king, in what land.”—-xx^ 18. 

In the nest line we get— 

“In wealthy Ujain.” 

« Skr. “ abounding in (wealth).” A lengthened or 
secondary form, iTRJTT* ^th a (luasi'diminu^Te termination, 
is also used, hut with the more definite meaning, “in the middle 
of.” 

•TT tTWT B ^TRt sini\ B 
"The mo desty of men women has gox^ in the middle of the month 
of Phigun.”—mriii. 1,4. 
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to the indeoent songs susg st the Holi festival in that 

month ;•-> 

“Having rccoivod tho novrs, she oiTiTcd in tLe mitltUp gf tho city,” 

~~i. 171 

“Tlic cnomy fled iste tho middlo of the hills and forosta,”—i. 206. 

A step luithsr brings ns to the rejection of the organic portion 
of the aspirate and retention only of the aspiration (Yol. 1. 
p. 263> et tegq.), thus producing the estiemolj common form 
Hff. • 

Hf? ir 

“ Pnttmg musk into lampblack, 

Tho queen sti^euks hor cyce for oniiimsnt.”—i. 20. 

“Ghnsing in Jb4rkhand.*'—i. 61. 

It is frequently lengthened to STT^ond 

^ HTft li 

“Seeing tho V«r>g ntting in aloep."—i. 191. 

^ VT U 

“Tho hovQ faUum was snutten, ho fcdl in tho field.''—ai. 264. 
There lu &Uo a corrupt form 

i 

■sTT^V ?niV D 
“If the hnaband dies in battle 
(and) the wifo does not booomo a 6ati.'’—ai. 175. 

From this lost form, which is prcq)erly by rejection of the 
f comes the present ordinary form If. 

“ In one month he colonised a city."—L 218. 
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The Siodhi and Onjarati forms are obl;f slight dialectio varia¬ 
tions from the Hindi type > os is also the Kepali, which has not 
the anun&sika. 

Bengali and Oriya often express the locative by adding the 
foil Sanskrit iorm to the genitive, and Oriya oddly givos 
the locative onding to this word, so that wo often hear HTf |‘< 
where the last word is the locative of a noun 
hlorathi also usee in the same way, and in poetry the 
archaic as in Tukaram, Abhanga 1887 

^ tRtft R 11 

“ Vjthol ia the uniTono, there is nothing hesideB, thou also art seen ui 

him.” 

And again— 

“Biahma bos created the whole umverae, in it rue his varions diver* 
sons and skill.”—Abh. L886. 

The most common method of expressing the locative, however, 
in Marathi, is by adding to the oblique form apparently 
derived from the Skr, adverb “within,'* which in Prakrit 
becomes This particle is, even in clossiccd Sanskrit, used 

as an affi-g , os between the teeth. In Marathi the 

initial vowel is lost, and the two letters n6 alone remain. Thns, 
^TTT4-vfr = vnrtTT “in a house,on on elephant,” from 
“in honey,” from >Ta, with the vowel of the 
termination lengthened, as is, customary in the oblique form. 

Of the Bengali ^ the most probable origin ia from the 
adverbial ablative of whioh notice was token in a preceding 
paragraph; and Oriyawhich, in its fuller form, is i* 
probably of the same origin,—the two forms, and 
having by degrees been restricted to special meanings of the 
same case, namely the ablative. 

I 61. In addition to the case-afBxes above, noticed, which are 
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spooially to definite oasee, tUore is a verj largo cumber 

of parades wbicb eervo to modify tbe nous, but wbiob oancot . 
bare any definite place o&agned to tbcm in tbe narrow range of 
cases to which the gramoiariacs have boxind down the Arjan 
declension. The^ foil into two classes, according as the^ are 
attached to the crude form of the noun, or to the genitive 
case. The classification cannot, howeTer^ be carried out very 
thoronghfyj because some of them ^all into difierent categories 
in difierent knguogos. Thus, E. tiTO ‘'near,” (Skr. Tre), is 
attached to the obHijyo masculmo gcuitive, ae ^ % iTT^r “ near 
the house,” literally '‘near of the ho use;” but M. which 
is the samo word os H. is attached to the oblique stem, as 
It will be better, therefore, to go through the most 
commonly used and widely current of these poetposirions, with* 
out attempting to class them under either of the two heads 
mentioned above. The distinotiou is important, as iodicatiog 
the degree of cohesion to whiolx each particle has attained; and 
thus enabling tho stndent, in tho absence of literature, to form 
an idea of the comparative antiquity of each of them, and thus 
to meaanre, to a certain extent, the rate of progress of those 
phonetic chfljiges which have given rise to the present modem 
languages. 

§ 62, Of wide use is H, 'Urtvl " boforc,” used with a gonitivo: 
its older form is stall heard in rustic Hindi. Sindhi has 
and with, oblique genitive in or with ablative 

in The other languages hav^* 

PnajRhi aad 

Gujarati * • 

Oflys „ ^7t^. 

BesgsU (vulgo) 1^. 

In all these pws of words we have derivatives from two cases 
of the Skr. The words in e are locatives from 
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ra^aoifig “in tlie front;” tlioso in u and o aUatiree from 
moaning “from th© front;” becomes Pr. ^TUTT^, 

; and tbe long d is in Hindi entirely omitted, and in S. 
and P. softened to t; while Oriya adds its own locative and 
ablativo caae-af&x6s\ and 

Similarly, for the corresponding word ” behind,^' the 01d*Skr. 
adjective (vedic) auppHea its locative (not need in 
cloasicol Skr.) and its ablative The words in ose are— 

H. and qif. 

P. fh% M 

S. Tfnt „ 

0. TI% M tiT^. 

B. 1 q%. 

0 . 

The nexus ^ regularly hecomes and then with a pre* 
ceding long voweL H. present© an anomalous long », for 
which it is difficult to account. h£y theory is, that the same 
process has token place as in (Yol. I. p. 307), where the 
nexus is sundered, and the posses into puducing ; 
thus q% would become rr^, or, owing to the tendency to insert 
» after A between two short vowels ^oL I. p. 138), trf^, and 
thus which, from imitatiozi of the kindred word has 
been written with The Sindhi has entirely dropped the nexus, 
and substituted a Labial vowel, which is very anomalous. In 
every cose it will be seen that the terminations are respectively 
locative, meaning “in the rear,” and ablative, meoniog “from 
the rear.” 

A thipd series, meaning “below,” is affierded by the same two 
cases of the Skr. adj. “ low.” 

H. ^ flod 

P. 

0 - 

B. id. 
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Tbifi senea i£ oot so extaDsirely used ae tbe otbei:8> m ihara ate 
two competitors for t}us meoiuDg: 9%, wliich is tlie fs'i'otinte 
•word in B. and 0.; and*!^, wlucU baa tlie preference in B. %z 
“below,” fit “from ‘below,”“ along tbc mwlev side of j” 
“ below} ” S. f 3 “ below,” " from below.” ?t% re- 
(^uixee 00 explanation, being a eimplo Skr. locative, one of tboee 
strong plain words wbicb is not susceptible of onj pbonetio 
cbnnge. ^ is a cunotu word, and boa undei^^e considerable 
change, Its origin is Skr. ^>rer, which, in Pali and Prakrit, 
becomesby rejection of the initijil a, solution of ^ into^, 
and ohango of tho second a to a short i. Although a 

common Skr. odvorb, is goncrally quoted ae the origin of this 
word, yet it would be looro in consonance with the regular 
course of phonetic change to look to a form ’W?: the lost, 
oleraent of which would be the i^oot ^ (^), to stand. The 
and S.*^Tt af«» howovcv, regular ahlatives; and 0.'^% is 
the regular locative, just as the other above quoted words, 
(Weber, H4U, pp. 42, 202,) 

Ski'. “ upon,” gives H. and so in all With loss 
of mltial 1 /, it yields a long string of words, which have arrived 
at the position of case-affixes, being joined directly to the oblique 
form; these axe, H. “on;” S. qfq, Gr. 0. 

B. qq. With further softening of ^ into q, it bocomes in 
M. qq, and is closely attached to the noun, being written as 
one word with it; and so also in Sujaratl: not even taking the 
oblique form of the nonn, but the,simple stem, os qqqq “on 
the house,” qqqq “on a tree.” 

Skr. gi^s H. 7n^ and •which, from having origi¬ 
nally meant “ in the place,” has grown gradually into an affix 
meaning “up to,” and even simply a sign of the ^ective 
»= ao you may say qq q[V or qq q|| sttO "bcftt him.” 
S. has also TTlt and P. TTT?- 

From Skr. ^<9, Pr, and are derived H. qivqw, 

^^3 #^3 and ilqt; S.qn»|i, aadqn^^ 
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used like tke rest in tks seose of eoram, «n /roni fact: to 
is rather a modern coxspoimd from modem materials, 
?T “ with,” and “ front,” a recent diminutire from . 

To this group may also be attached the Ofiya majining 
originally “in front of,” then “in the preeenoe of (a king),” 
and so, ulrimately, as a suhstantiTO, meaning the conrt or andi- 
eoce-hall of a king or great man, in which sense it takes the 
locative sign*^, as <|9(| “ he supplicated 

the king,” literally “ in the ai^ence of the king.” The Hindi 
writers spell tbeir word in a dozen drderent ways; but from the 
terminations of H., as well as the other languages, it is clear, 
that here also we have the two Skr. cases Locative and ablative, 
as in most of the other postpositions. 

Skr. xn^ and “near,” H. tJW, P. trre and rrT% “near,” 
irnfir and srrff “from near,” S. G. M. 

Here, again, the locaUve and ablative. 

There are innumerable other postpoeitions in use in all the 
languages: they will be foond in the dictionary, Tbe point to 
be observed is the prevalence of forms derived fi^om the Skr. 
locative and ablarive cases, neeea^tating the placing of the noun 
to which they are attached in the oblii^ue genitive, or, to speak 
more clearly, in that form of the genitive affis: which it takes 
when governed by a noun in the singular oblique. 

The structure of the modem nonn is thus strikingly homo^ 
geneous in all the seven languages, as well as in those cognate 
dialects which have not yet been thoroaghly investigated ; and 
which, owing to the insufhciency of trustworthy data for them, 
it has been found necessary to exclude from tbe present 
inquiry. They have all a stem in four fermS'^the nominatives 
of the singular and plural, and two obliques for the two numbers. 
There are also here aud there traces, faint and slight, but still 
quite unmistakeable, of the older synthetical system of the 
Aryan languages These traces consist of abraded coas-endings. 
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oocasiCQallj rfiiQOTed &om iihe stem, and osed as postpoaitums. 
Some coniufiion lias crept in-^as was natural among generatiosB 
wbicK lud lost the sentiment of synthetical conatrucUon—be* 
tween the various cases, and a form proper to one case lias 
paased over to another, or been eztendod to olL To supply the 
distuictaess of meaning whioh the mutilated caso'cndings no 
longer aflbrded, case^adbies, themselves for the most part 
shortened and simpli£ed remnants of old adjec^ves, nouns, and 
partlciplee, have boon called in; hut though this principle has 
been introduced intb all the languages, the precise words so 
adopted raiy in each case, every language having forms of its 
own not used by the otheia. The close relatlonsHp of the whole, 
however, is more fully established by this practice than it would 
have been had all the languages been in the habit of using 
precisely the same affixes. TTniformity of principle is a for 
deeper lying bond and token of esoteric unity than mere surface 
similarity of individual words: the latter might have beku box* 
rowed ; the former, being an inborn mental instinct, could not. 

The same remark holds good of the stall further development 
of the nonn’s oapahilltiee of ezpreesion, as ehown in the post¬ 
positions which do not form eases, hut axe merely attached 
to the oblique nonn. In these there runs throughout the same 
principle, though its exempUdcatlons axe different. The more 
we penetrate into the seorets of the structure of these languages, 
the more do they show themsdves to‘be closely allied by the 
deepest and moat fundamental ties,—the same blood runs in the 
veins of all, and the same fertile Aryan mind has found expres¬ 
sion in their rich and varied formations for its activity, wealth 
of resource, and vo}Mfi^jj(apo<t ii4pyfia> 


CHAPTER IT. 


P&OMOTJK. 

CONTENTS.—4 PsOKOcx or m Fi&st Peiuox Soforiaa,^ &4. Tx^zal 

0? TO tua^i 66 , Tbb SsQon) Pbusom Stnooxa* ai*o Pxoiux^J M. 
Ocv:T£TB or rss tto Fojt rs«o»r&.—f 67* I'zoitovK or tzs Tmas 
P naoK*—f T&s Dixoxbtbatitz.—{ Tsa } 70. Tn 

CoiusUTtrv— } 71. Tbs iKfazftoaAriTB.^^ 71 Ths IVDanxiTa.^ 79. 
Tkc SsonproffAX.—{ 74. A^izoriTAX FzoHOtrKS.-.^ 75. PitotrgiiQfAx SirTrncss 
pf 76. GBSvziL ScnsiD or tsb PamooMa amo Pzoxomibax 

ApTsaJM.—177. UucBLXAzaovB Piio!?ovb»..— f 76. &mrT Paoraom.—79. 
66. Coroxvoc^G BsKAzaa. 


§ 63. Ths Personal Pronoima xo all the seven languages are 
eingularlj homo^neous in tjpe, and their analysis is rendered 
comparatiTely easy by the fidelity with which they have 
preeerved the Prakrit forms. In this reject they stand in 
oontrast to the nouns which have so widely departed from the 
ancient models. The first and second persons run porall^ to 
one another, and have four fondamental forms, nsmely the 
nominatives and the obliques in both numbers. The genitive is 
a possessive prononn, and, as in the nous, adjectival in form. 
It will be treated separately. 
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Of the first person the forms are aa fcHon^s; 



DOU. 6nt9, 

on. &p*9. 

MOU. »L. 

OSL. 9L. 

Hiodi 

ff, t [fl] 


Vi 


PiiMjabl 


% 


^RTT. 

Siodbi 

^ri^> M 




Oujsnid 

w 



TO, 

Msrattil 





Ofiys 

n 

V 

tft 


TOf , TO|- 

Bengali 

^ ■ . 



TOTT. 

Oipsy 


mAn 

avifii 


N«pali 


t? 

frtft. 

XT^- 


In tho above aobeme ore given the forms ivhich are et^mo' 
logically correct, rather than thoeo which the people really use, 
for much confueion has taken place in this respect in modem 
times in two ways. First, H. P. and M. nee for the nomina¬ 
tive a form which is really the instrumental; H. P. % has now 
qnite superseded the old and p’opox nominative Ia all but a 
few rustic dialeots; and in hi., as far os I can learn, there is no 
trace of a form ff, or anything like it, cither in ancient litera¬ 
ture or in fustic speech. Orija and Bengali have for their 
nominative a form beginning with which ia characteristic of 
the Bkr. oblique; so have the Fcpali and the i^psy languages. 
Secondly, Onya and Bengali have adopted the hahit of using 
their nom. pi. and os singulars, and have invented 
fresh plurals, 0. and B. wjTflTr, and B. has in addition 

struck out a plural for Try in the shape of Fashion and 

paudit-infiuence have succeeded in relegating poor and 
^TTT to the domain of “vulgar" spoech, and, to a certam 
e&tent, Onya n also; and so far bos this habit gone that many 
zmtives refuse to admit that ^ and ^ are the true old 
singulars, but, in spite of the obviously plural nature of 
and persist in regarding them as tiie genuine singulars. 
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Tho itommatiT© aiagukr fi, ^ or if—for thaso four 
forms aro ell OQ© and tk© samo—represents ihe Sensknt 
whicli loses its initial a in the Apebbranla or Tulgar Prakrit, 
and becomes which Losaen (Inst. Pr. p. 466) shows to bo 
short43ned from the Saaraseni so that ^ stands for st 

(VoL I. p. 254). Hence, hj elision of sr, comee a form 
which Panjabi in man^ of its ruBtic dialects still retains. Sindhi 
goes a stop farther, and rejects the f, while lengthening both 
vowels. The other form, Trampp considers as simply con¬ 
tracted from ; hut as had been Ipsh to ordinary speech 
long before the Sindhi forms began to be excogitated, it is more 
probable that ^ is to be rcg^irdod mcioly es a shortened form 
of OLd-Hindi ^ is the aamo word as P. with a 

slight difiorouce of spelling; while Middle-Hmdi and Gujarati 
^ are shortenings of the same by omission of the shori; internal 
0 . Chand uses eometiiaes written ff, as~ 

?ff ft R 

“Then I (init this body.''— i. 157, 

ft tf > 

“Ail that 1 am hoarisg, 0 mother.**—!. 160. 

Modern-Hindi and P. which is now the only form in use for 
“I,” is, strictly speaking, lika Marathi wt, the instrumental; 
in Skr. IRTT, in Apabhrau^a and apparently also 

thoegh lessen is doubtful on this point (lost. Pr. p. 4S0). I 
fail to SCO why Trumpp calls this an accusative (p. 189). The 
transition, of the instrumental into a nonunetive is rendered 
natural by the use of the prayoga, in which the snhjeot takes an 
instrumental form, and accordingly Chand uses ^ only before 
(he preterite of tranaitiTe verbs, e.#. in the place where the 
subject is required to be in the instrumeotal ; in all other places 
he uses f(. Thus— 

^ «Tff ft«r ^ ^ I 

“I heard that the Shah had put out his eyes.*'—Ixv. 110. 
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—wliore m ITodem-n. slioidd have % «?n. The modem 
faahion of 8a;fiQg ^ is fomded upoo. igucoaueo of tlio tmo 
nature of the word, and contains the ioetnimental twice over. 
IzL Panjabi tliis error is of ton arolded, % being used alone as 
an infitrumental; and so also in Ciujarsti, whored alone is the 
instr. of Marathi iff is pi'obablj from but M. has also 
two forma of the instrumental, »fT and , the former of which 
refers back to «rt< and the latter to some other corruiition of 
Skr. JT^, the intermediate links of which are not extant.^ 

B. and 0. Tf appear to have arisen from the Apabhrania 
form by rejection of the initial and have probably passed 
through a stago in which they were spoken and ^: the 
fu'st ^ in B. is inorganic. It is in singular accordance, as 
regards sound, with these forms, that Sindhi, at the other end 
of the Indian continont, uses also ^ as a nominative, as also itt; 
but, aa 2 ‘egards oiigin, these forms have apparently, hlfA H.%, 
passed over from the instramentol. 

The cotomenest types of the obliq^ne form in the siugnlar are 
^ mo and ^ ^ occurs throughout Old and Middle 

Hindi, Opya, and Bengali. It appears in the eligh% modified 
forms and trl in Sindhi; and, if we are to write Pospati’s man 
as in the 'Oipsy also. Although, in trea^g of the geneeie 
of the oblique in nouns, it was stated that not the genitive alone, 
but a sort of conflation of all the cases in Prakrit fused down 
into one lay at the origin of the modem form, yet it was also 

I Ta>t»T. pEobsblj mda tn in Tiknaorrast, Act ir, (p, 99, Oslo. «d.), 
vbm tho GalonttA «ditioB rMd* > Hu line ist 

Here it ia clearly a som. *'!f I, wuiUuDg oWotflie world, 
tb«n find my Uw," u the Sb. glow gim It; Wf ftHIT 

n Lomea nmi Venn’s odiUoo, wluefi ii not proconUe b«n ; 1mS U 
is to etnnd, it is a nwlswuriby TnWaoqe nf a mvtmtioB whicJi hm aow bacwM 
muveiMl ia ^ wUclk ^ irMrunwial la osad iot the aominatir* aveabafore 
««rba In tho preamt and titnxe, ead not only, ae In the Kanaopi pnyoga, before tiia 
pret eri te. 
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admitted that the genitive had esercised a potent and perhaps 
slightly prcponderatiog iafluence* Here, m the pronoun, the 
genitive has clearly been the ibandation of the modem type. 
The genitive in classical Prakrit and Pali is not hare alluded to, 
so much as that of the Apabhransa. In the classical Prakrit 
the geiutive stands a^ vnr, tif, and %; EUa uses 
(once), Wf, and^ni; and Pali has H*?, TTO, tnsf, 

and . 01 all these forms, H&la's seems the most popular, 
and stands one step higher than the Apahhrania from which 

comes directly the S. genitive Of tiie* introduction of u 

into the first syllable in this word, and in H. notice will be 
taken further on. would bccomo ^rt and ift, Just as the 
objective affix VW becomes, as wo have seen, ^ and Of 
we have, indeed, no instanoes; but then we have no writings of 
the period whon it was in use. In Chand and his successors 
ift» with its oblii^ue affix ff, occurs frequently.. First s?f, with 
or without cas^afBxes— 

WTT *ft frt It 

'^How slmll there he salvation^ 188 . 

yiflT U •IHT tfr ^ I 

*‘Bhat by caste. Eing of poets, Lord! name la Chand.' ^—vi. 18, 

1 %^ ^ w ^‘trr^ n 

"Having thxie aaid/or ms yon find ihox."—i 160 . 

^ Jfr fl ^ wfr II 
“If you do not speak truth tfiiih «ua."—i. 157. 

Becondly, and its shortei* form trf^:— 

^ f^rnf^^ 9 

|^"lf Dhundba shall swallow me.”—i. 170. 

' ^Slff Tfrf^ ^ »ftf? 9 
"Quoth the lord of Hohim.^ tru .”—L 192. 

lift fttf WTR fimr It 

"TboTO is no business ^ ms in my Ather's palace.'’—Ixiv. 866. 

20 
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In Old'Beng&li also tlio closol^'aHied is ihe regular 
form in use. Here the final e is short and=±i. Did^apeti has: 

It 

“■Wlist dost thou say fe>«« after oU?”—Pod. 

ifr ^ U 

'‘Bzcspt me, in sleep thou ahalt not see Qnother.’'~Pad. 

The other form ^ is derived from one of the Prakrit 
fhrras of the genitive, and owes ita u probably to assimilation 
to the pronoun of the second person HQ. M. and G., while 
changvg the q into retain the Towel a, and use Chand 
usee ^ not only as a genltiTo, as in 

'iTC^ ^fbH y<fMd H 

('This land (was) my father’s ttd forefathers’.”^. 279; 
bat as an oblniue generally, as in 

“Tdl thou to me, 0 aether! ”—i- U7. 

Modem-Hindi uses a form which is mode by adding e, 
the usual sign of the oblique in noune, and indicates the objectiTe 
case; the affizea of the other cases are added to HQ alone, as 
^ xf^, %, etc. The genitival origin of the form has been 
quite forgotten. 

(jhijamti is rery unfixed and irregular in the obHqne cases. 
It takes HH alone for the genitire, at least so say the gram* 
mars; and, moreoTer, makee it the oblique stem, to which case* 
endings are attached, as snfit '‘to me,” "£r^ ma” 

The old poate use also Thxis— 

Tram HiaQ D 

'‘Tou fonn the creel intestion «f leaving mo alone.” 

—TttJii in ES«7t.d. 1 4. 

In addition to this, howerer, it usee the form of the genitiTe 
(masc. nom.) HTTT aa a fulcrum for the ablatiye and looatiTe, 
ae mXJ ^ “from (of) me,” HTTT Ht “ia (of) me;” and the 
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oblit^ue form of ths same TTT^ ss an mstrnmental and datare. 
These are confusions arising from the conscioosnsea that the 
oblu^ne w was really an old genitlTO; so that, when they got 
a new genitive, they used it also as an oblique. One heats in 
Hindi also, colloquially, such expressions as ^ “ from jne,” 
due to the same sentiment. Marathi elides the final ^ of in 
some cases ; thus w© have ^nrarf >uid “ to me,” and 
“against mo.” In the locative, it, like G. and H., uesa the 
oblique genitive WTH shortened to nitfl, and with the $ further 
recrudesced into as a fulcrum for th© saso-afEis, thus pro¬ 
ducing “in mo,” precisely parallel to G. WTTT ^ 

Oriya Bengali use theii’ oblique form regularly through¬ 
out. 0. has, however, on© curioxis exception, making the objec¬ 
tive or shortened (mSte), instead of which would 
be the regular form. As B nowhere oocura as a case-affix in 
0., the only way that I see of accounting for this form is to 
suppose that we have here a shortening of the affix or <i^, 
which in H. and others has the sense of an objective, so that 

§ 64. In the plural, Oyiya preserves the Prakrit form un¬ 
changed as regards spelling bnt pronounces amiffia, the 
insertion of the b being due to the influence of the preceding 
labial Bengali appears to he merely a softening of 

which in has undergone transposition, the \ 

having been thrown back to the beginning of the word, just as 
the verb*^ “ is,” for f?;, by transposition from shortened 
from'^J^ff. Nepali exhibits a fomi^sft, as my informant 
writes it, which should p'obably he ; the long i being 
almost nnivereally written for short i in rural Hindi. This 
form is transitional to Bengali, and th© short» must be regarded 
as a corruption of the d of Gujarati writes but 

in a majority of instances the rural population use f S, which 
is not necessarily more correct than '^ 1 %, though the analogy of 
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Hizuii vonld laod us to ozpect it. Ttie Gipsj form amen, perhaps 
to be written agrees closely with this, and eng^te the 
possibility of the f having besQ' simply dropped from the 
Prakrit form. M., in its form scetos to have done for 

the plural the same as it does ibr the singular, namely, trans¬ 
ferred the form of the instmxnontal to the nominative; for the 
instramcntsl in Apabhrauia is and the objective 

From a confusion of these two would arise * this, with 

the* nasal is now used as the lAsOmmontal plural; and 

the two forms nom. and instr. stand to each other 
in exactly tho same relation oa the foims of the singular 7 ^ por n, 
and tt! instr. It is difhcult on any knpwn phonetic principles 
to see in a derivative from 

P. and S. stand alone in having a nom, pi. Trumpp 

dose not offer any satisfactory esplanation of this. It is trae 
that Pr. points bock to Skr. ; but wo cannot leap over 
Prakrit and take onr form from Skr. direct; nor, if we did, 
would it help us with the long final I and anunSsika. A change of 
7 into f is a well-known feature of these two languages; but a 
reverse change of % into 9 is quite opposed to thoir habits. 
Ksehmiri has a umilor form, which in one vocabulary is written 
^ efts or in the other 

Kashmin and that group of ancient Aryan dialects still spoken 
in Dardlstan differ from the cognate languages of the plains of 
India in having a fondness for which they often retain in 
places where the latter would modify it to and it may be con¬ 
jectured that P. and S. derive this form from some intervening 
dialect of hill* Prakrit which has not come down to us: they 
pi aft retain the ^ in the oblique coses of the plural. The other 
languages derive from the Apahhronsa genitive wi& 

which Onya is identical. In H. the ^ has, os in the nomina¬ 
tive, been thrown back t© the beg^oing of the word. Although 
1 have given the oblique form as f yet in practice this ie 
hardly ever used, the csise-offixes of the plural being added to 
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&s f«T There ie dso a crude obli^^ue used 

without affixes, which comes from the Apahh. occosutiTe 
G. affixes its cose ague to a form or to ^TtT, the former 
being the same as H. eud^ like it, seeming to postulate a 
genitlTo mef |i^, formed on the some principle as the gen. pi. 
of nouns; the other form iw is clearly from M, HWfT 

is formed by lengthening tbe Tcweb from the same, and so is 
B. ^THTT. In fact, oU thoso forms axo so closely similar to the 
Prakrit os to offer no difficulty .in iheh analysis. 

§ 65. The second person is an esact pai’allel to the first, and 
its forms are as follows 


mo. : 10 a. 

eme. oai. 

?£- XOK. 

on. 

HlortJ 




Panjabi ^ 


13^ 


SiadM ^ 



<TEt» «w- 

tinjarati 




Mamthi ?T 




Or(ya> g 

^ * 

fi 


Bengali ^ 



cTieii. 

Nepali ?T 

7T 



OSpsy iu 

tii 

ium/n 



There is a strikiog uniformity in the nom. sing., for eren H. 
has in many dialects the form ^with anunbika, though this 
is i^ected in olaseical Hindi. All the early languages of the 
Indo-Euiopoan fa 2 n£y have as their base fa. The Skr. ^ is 
exceptional, and, os Bopp shows (Comp. <3lr. § 326), the m 
belongs to the oaso'endiog, and the a is inserted between this 
ending and the heae in all instancee where tbe base does not 
already end in o, so that before this inserted a the u of an 
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orig^inal ^ has been hardened to Thus we may assume a 
form ^ for the type of this prononn. The Piahrite exhibit a 
considerable number of fbrms; the commimeet in scenic Prakrit 
is side by side with which is ^; and iu Apabbronia jfi, 
where the f is merely e stop-gap. By eliding ^ and lengthen¬ 
ing the labial Towel we get the conmoneet form of the nom. 
in the modem languages. I take no coimt of the difference 
obeertable in the quantity of the rowel, though in Bomelangusgee 
we dnd and in others;^, beoanso these hmgaagea for the most 
part, as has been frequently shown, ignore the difference between 
i and i, » and i. Hindis is like^ of the first person, the 
instrumental TTt Apabhr, brought oyer into the nom. It 
is a word of the rustic and Tnlgox side of the language, and is 
only used by the educated classes contemptuously when spsekiiig 
to inferiors or domesticated animals. In P. it is stUl the instru¬ 
mental, just as 

The oblique has two principal types, ?fr and oerrespond- 
ing to )fr and ^ of the first person, tift is used in Old and 
Middle-Hindi, and still in B. 0. and B. and is derlred from. 
the genitive of Apabh. , which S. preserves in Its genitive 
under the form ^ alone. ?T^, which becomes in M. and G. 

is from another Apabh. form of the gen. TT^. Nepali 
stands alcns in having dropped the vowel altogether. 

The nominative plural Ft, is accnrately preserved in 0. 
(pronounced ^), slightly shortened in B. ^fz7; and M. 
here, as in the first person, takes over the instrumental 
the form acm- and instr., which some ignorantly 
write H. here also, os in the first person, writes 7 ^ and ttK, 

which latter is the Gipsy form also. Nepali has Biagularly 
changed the characteristic labial vowel to a palatal, just as 

(§61,p-285)itha3fln!fbr^cft. 

Panjabi makes its pL nom. which is as greet a pnzzle 
as cf the first person, and lor which I con as yet assign no 
satisfactory derivation. In this case Siudhi parts company with 
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F., and ezhibite a reiy ^aat number of form, wHoh» boweror, 
are arran^eable under Wo tjpee. Thus— 

fi^Ij ^T* 

Tft, 

Tbe first form in each of tbe above lines is evidently the real 
form &om which tbe succeeding ones have arisen by shortening, 
elision, and otlier simplifying proceesea 7T^ is, I think, like 
M. Ip^, the Apobh. instrumental W^e the u has been 

changed to and the m first weakened into anun&aika and 
then dropped altogether. It sight also be accounted for by 
comparing it with GHijarati, which drops the labial vowel and 
uses 71^. If f^Virlhi has done this, then the V is a softening of 
as in H. STli^ from The other seiies, of which is 

the fullest form, is quite nnparaJloled in the whole group. 
Tmmpp's explanation is probably correct, that it comes from a 
form Fr. 6kr. where Ihe initial tr has bean elided 
and » changed to or, as in Even if this be the correot 

explanation, ^ have a most unexampled retention of a very 
c^aic form which has never found its way into literature. 

In the oblique plural H. uses ?re, as in the nom. The other 
laDgosgos mostly retain the form which is the base of the 
Frakrit pL in all oases, and stands alone in the genitive. The 
modem languages generally add long d or &n, as M. g’S-^T, 
B. ^sn, S. 71^, the latter with its paxallel series etc. 
Gr. follows Hindi, but substitutes a for u in <tlT and which 

latter agrees with H. Tpff. Fonjabi seems at first sight 
to agree with the other languages; bnt the ^ is here in really 
merely the ordinary Panjabi substituto for the 9 of 

§ 66. As in the noun, so also in the pronoun, the genitive is 
really on adjective agreeing with the goveming noun in gender 
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and CU9. The imas, which depart very much in some casea 
from the type cf the oblique; are here given. 


I. Fsas. safe. x. mas. ri.. 

O. PBBS.SDfC. 

Q. PSM, PL. 

Hloali ^TT 


fKT 


Paojiibi 




Kndlil 

«l«. Tjyetc. 


Gojorati vpft 

ijHrOr 

ni 0 

wOr* 

Morsthl UTijT 


^ • 


Ofiya 




B«pgaii ifrr 

wrrr 



Nepali 




Bliojpairi 

•fr xmK 



Manvari 





Sandhi in this group merely uses the ordinary ohliqne with 
the genitive sufiizee, and Marathi doee the same in ite plnrale, 
tdmpTy dropping the ^ and while in ita singular it 

makes a compound form and + 

Leaving theae two languages a^de, the rest eihihit» under 
different forms as respeots quantity and attendant vowels, uni' 
formly a type in x> which ife have no dlBcuIty in connecting 
with the older genitive of the noun formed by the affixes 
and It has been customary, however, to give a 

different origin to these forms. Those who have done eo have 
unfortunately taken two extremities of a long and coiq> 
pared them together, totally omitting the intermediate forms, 
with which they were probably unacquainted. Bopp, whose 
knowledge of Hindostaai was necessarily very limited, derives 
H. from Skp. “mens,” “tuns;” and in 

the same way would be for 'WFfTlT (w it is) from 
^ from The process is e^ to be effected 

by the change of ^ into ^ and then to x, just aain the numerals 
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Skr. becomes Px. , H. But we may look 

in Tain in Prakrit for tLe intennediat© forma with and the 
teminMion of Skr. does not produce maao- d, fem. i, in ^e 
moderns. 

The pronouna use the same affijcee for sig^ of all other cases 
aa the nouns do—and the rest; it is thei'efor©fair 
to asaame that they use the aems signs in the gemtiTe. Chasd 
usee a nd ^ as genitiyes as well as otlier oblique cases; but 
he knows already %TT snd howsTor, the fonner 

rather as a pure genitive, the two latter where possession requires 
to be clearly indicated. 

Thus sft and the genitives in are contemporary forms, hut 
perhaps with a slightly different meaning, the former being a pure 
genitive end oblique, the latter poeseseive odjectives. In 0. end 
B. sfr foims the genitive by adding x; without this it is merely 
the crude form of the oblique cases. That this T fo shortened 
from qrx was shown under the noim; and as in the O^iya noun, 
so also in the pronoun, this is found in full in the pi. 

as well os shortened Old-Bengali has a geni- 

tive in which, as in the genitive of the noun, we have the 
shortened form from with dropping of the x. 

I see no reason, therefore, to assome any other origin for the 
genitives of the first two persons in X than that assigned to the 
^iTTiilaT form in the noun; for even ii we were to admit 
and its cognate forms to be the origin of the posaeeelve pronoun, 
we can find no parallel forms for the similar genitive in X of ^e 
noun. This T genitive is an obscure and rustic but undoubtedly 
ancient form, wMoh has only recently been brought to light, 
first by myself and subsequently by Hoernle. It was not known 
toBopp or Lassen; had they known it^ they would probably have 
abandoned the theory. 

The only point in support of that theory is the cunous Panjabi 
genitive pi. lu&dd ; but the Panjabi plurals of the let 

and 2nd personal pronouns are formed upon a difierent system 
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to tiioso m tliB Other leakages, aiid an argumerit derived from 
it wooU not be'fairly applicable to them. 

Popular Prakrit has snob forms as fi*om which 

would oatorally flow; and the rustio form of the same, namely 
would equally be derived from ^ So also m the 

plural, where Morwori is + and for 

d|j(0> through a well-known Old-H. l^fT^ from 
where tho 7 ; has been dropped. Dooumentory evidence Is cer¬ 
tainly wanting for earlier forms, but this is because the modem 
forms were already in qse at tho dawn of medieval literature. 


§ 67. Por the pronoun of the third person, a direct descendant 
of tho third person of Sanskrit is not always to be found, its 
place being generally supplied by tho near and far demonstrative 
pronouns, which are redneed to their simplest elenoents x, ^d 3 
rMpectively. 

It is drat ueoessary to pick out the few tmoes remaining of 
the grauine old ^lird person, which in Skr. starts from a stem i{, 
making, however, its nominative case w. 7T/., 71?^ f 2 . Bopp 
shows (§ 341) that there is not in Ssnskrit a pronoun of the 
third person with a purely Bubet6mtive ugnifloatlon, hut adduces 
the stem ^ as having originally occupied that place, and given 
rise to the Pr. %. It is not our province to go beyond what we 
find in Skr., and it is sufficient to remark on the traces of the 
stem 71 which still eiast. In lijndi we have ^ “ he,” but often 
used as a correlative pronoun, answering to the relative 
Another form 7ft has now become an enclitlo particle, but in 
Old-Hindi we find and the oblique fom wW WTT, This 
answers to Interrogative, and relative, a nd all three 
forma arise from compounding with the pronominal stem the 
adverb jw;, Pr. so that is ^ Although 
means strictly '^^ain,” yet in the modems it has changed Its 
meanings and when used as an endive, means merely indeed,'' 
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or nothing at, all hdjond a little additional emphasis, like the 
Greek yt, 5e, etc. 

Is used as a correlative in moat ol the langu^ea, as in 
Hindi^” 

“Whoao drinks (it), M dies.” 

^ ^ ^ ?ft t *nT 

^''Whatsoever enem; atCacka thoe, he falls dead.” 

—Elliot, lUe^lT. W. P., Tol. i p. 6$. 

4 


Ill Pemjahi it is used in precisely the same way. So also in 
Sindhi, where it occasionolly etonds alone, os— 

#nft ^ Wl^ ^ ^ B 

"He is this, ho is that, he is death, ho is Allah, 

5e &iend, he breath, he foe, he helper.” 

Tniffipp (qnodeg 3h E^. 1.19), p. SOS. 

In Marathi <ft ia sometimes used to mean ” he,” hut its real 
meaning is "that,” the fat demonstrative; it is not the &ird 
personal pronoun, hut an adjective varying in gender according 
to the suhstantlve with which it is connected—m., 

It may thoreiore he postponed till wo come to the correlative. 

Gujarati, however, uses pi. as a suhstantive pronoun 
= "he.” Bengali and Oriya have % "ho,” not unfrequently, 
however, need as an adjective "that.” These forms show a 
softening of the o of Pr. Kepali rt. 

The oblique singular is H. P. f?re, fH?; S. IW; 

M. wi tll/j 0--B. mjl, WT; Nepali TW- All these forms 
come from the Sanskrit genitivo Pr. Chand uses 

and THH, in the latter of which the long vowol is compensa¬ 
tory for rejection of one of the two consonants. He also uses 
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TTTfl uid eliortesed forms milug oa the Apa1>liiaria 
Pr. cTf, WTf and (Laaen, p. 482). Thus— 

H 

''(Ho) «f whom there is no bod^, 

Him how um one scueP’^'^i. 161. 

^^ipnip p 

TTT^ Biff’S! p 

" (Him) whoso arms arc thandorbolts, who ertmhos tho hosts of fose, 
Of Am the glory Chsad speaks.”—i. 46. 

Here the u in iJisu u a mere motricol t^. Even in Chand'e 
time, however, thia word was used as an adjectiye, and instanoee 
will be given under the aeotion treating of the demonstratlTe 
pronouns.* Bengali has in this third person, as in the other two 
persons, seen fit to have a finer term than the simple ordinary 
and for this purpose it takes which is really the 

oblh^ue plural corresponding to the oblique plurals of the other 
langu^es—H. P. and X7{^, S. nt^,« M. Wt; all of 

which come from the Pr. genitive Trnif with the long d shortened 
into a and stOl further into i. Bengali having made r^fH into 
a nominative aingukr, has struck out a new fom for the 
oblique, differing only from the ordinary oblique <TTfT by -the 
insertion of anun&sika in the first syllahle. O^ju, on the con¬ 
trary, has for the nom. plural no organic form, but adds to the 
tingukr its. modem plniol sign^H^, making for the 

oblique it uses eitiior an orgonio fonu or 

a genitive of the modem fitahion. 

I 63. The demonstrative pronoun fellfl into two divisions,— 
that which indicates a person or thing either present or near at 
hand, and that which indicates a person or thing absent or at a 
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distanoe. The fcrtner in all Aryan laDguages ba^ tha type 
tha latter or Thua in English, “this” and ‘‘these’* have 
the palatal vowal, as contraated with “that” and “ those,” which 
haTS the gattnral and labial Towela. . It would be foreign to oar 
present purpose to make any remarks on the evidences of the 
rmiversol distribution of these two typee throughout the range 
of the Indo-Ciermanic family; but it may be observed that it is 
not confined to that family, bat is found more or less in all the 
languj^^es now classed as Turanian; and if we are to admit the 
fundamental unity of th^e two groups, -tl^ uniformity in so 
elementary and radical a part of speech is highly signidcant. 
Thus in all the Dravidian langaages i is the near, and a the far 
demonstratiTe, while a holds a middle place between the two,^ 
as in Tamil idu, ” hoc,” aduy “ id; ” Telngc idi and adi \ Cana- 
rese idu, adu ; Malayalam iiOy ala} So alsi^ 

TntoU »va» «hlc,” trvaH “Jllo,” haf'hme,*’ 

Telugu, edP*Ula/» 


To return to our own special subject. The.seven langu^es 
exhibit the following range of forms 


I. Nssr 

Dsmotiilrsave^'^ tbU." 


KQH. enra. 

OBU Sato. 

}IOU. 7&. 

ort' si> 

HMI 



TTl.TT- 

Piujabi ^ 

T? 

Tf ' TT 


SUdiii ft, 1 

X^. 



Oojarati % (H) 

%(Tl) 


%fr- 

Manllii ^ ft/.,*!! a. 

W> 

j ) 

Ut, TTf. 

ot'p» xfi 

TIT. TfT 


Tft. 

Becgsll 

TfT 

T 

Tft. 


> Gsidwell, CruTidita Coop. Gr., p. 893; CsmpbfU, T«lQSa Gr., p. 77. 



na TROiTOTnT. 


ais 


II. Far DemooEtradve^'^tbaC.” 


SOIL sard. 

on. said. 

sou. ru 

on. *£. 

BioOi ^ 


% 


PsDjsbl ^ 


'n 


Sindhi f{ 

inr 

w. 


Gujarati ^ 




Mai*atbl deeti. 




Ofi^e di«9t * 




Beogali ^ 





Har&thi and Oriya use the corrolcitiTe, which is the pro- 
cotm of the third person, H. 0 . %, ioetead of the far 
demonetraCire^ 

In Sanskrit^ the pnmitiTe type ^ is oterlaid by accretions, 
which render it somewhat difficult to identify (Bopp, § 860). 
The form which this proncun has assumed in classical Sanskrit 
is '^TQ ^d in Yedic Sanskrit there is a form 

^ neuter, which, however, is used merely as an emphatic 
particle. Scenic Prakrit has noxcu ^ and an 

oblifiue base also ^ (Lassen, p. 826; Weber’s Hola, p 55). 
The ordinary Apabhrania of the plays has and in t^e 
songs in the fourth act of the Yikramorrast are found loc. pi. 

H “of her” (Skr. ^[W)i fTT^ 11 % 

“and esceseive is her abaction;” abl. sing, “than it” 
(Skr. H^rr7^)> and other similar forms. But it is perhaps 
useless to seek for the origin of the modem forms in any written 
works. They have their origin in all probability in a much 
lower stratum of popular speech than ever found its way into 
writing before the time of Chand, whose forma may therefore 
in this, as in so many other instances, be taken as the farthest 
point to which reeearches can>at present be pushed back. 
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The types of the demonstratiT© in ^ Prithir&j Rasaa are the 
Mlowia^ 


N. Sing. 

Tf 


Obi. 


^rf^. 

Euipbatie 


N. PI. 



Obi. 




he^es Tariationa caused by the metrical necessities of the poein> 
and haTin^ no Talue as organic forme. 

ifrf? T?« 

“To mo this scripture is clear.’*^iL 3. 

Both the nom. pi. of the £xr and the emphatic singular of the 
near demooetratiTe are in the linee~ 

^ ^ tiwCK B ^ 1 ^ n 

Thcv nly their siwds, he catching them in his mouth bites thorn.” 

. —i2«.6. 

“7or trhat cause hare yon taken np this rel^ionfV—i. 1 T 2 ,8. 

"To complete this is a -wark firmly reeolred on-”—L 87, *6- 
Shortened to and oblique in sense: 

^ isinrer ^ Ji 

"la this fashion Anaiuttored (his) spoeoh.”—i-155. 

The ordinary modem form of the oblique, aa in like 

the oblique of all these pronoima, appears to lead beck clearly 
to the Skr. gen. Pr. W; and the forme tf, etc., 
with the older forma in aa HTf?» 
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show the ordinary oblique of the nonn, produced by a general 
foeioiL of all the oblique eesee of the old infieo^onal hystem; 
while the plural oblique in er ariaes from the Skr. gcnitiTC ^«It» 
Pr. Sindhi, howerer^ has its singular oblique in and 

thus di ffers from all the other languages. This seems to denTu 
its origin from the Apabhransa forms of the singular oblique 
^ and ^ mentioned above. 

In pracCicer no distinction is observed between these two forms 
of the demonstrative and that of the third person, the demon- 
stradves having to a^g^eat extent usurped the place of the latter, 
and being freely used to signify “he.” 

To trace the steps by which the various languages have arrived 
at each of the slight modihcations of the general type by which 
they are distinguished, is a task impossible in the present stage 
of the inquiry. Much might, doubUeas, be accounted for by tho 
phcsetic tendencies of each language, bnt this would not be 
au£cient to explain the whole. In the absence of a coctanuous 
oboln of literary monuments which could be trusted to redect 
faithfully the actually current speech of thmr reapeotivo periods, 
it is bejond the power of any scholar, however laborious, to work 
out oil the eteps of the problem. Experience has taught us that 
in India Utemture is never a frithfol reflector of popular speech; 
and oU that oan now be done is to point out that one uniform 
type underlies the whole range of forms in the whole seven 
langua^, and that this type can be traced back to the earliest 
stage of Aryan speech; while, at the same time, nothing more 
than the general type, the two leading ideas of i for tho 
near, a snd u for the far, demonstrative, can be with oertauify 
identi£ed. 


§ 69. The relative pronoun meaning ‘'he or she who,” 
“ that which,” and requiring a correlative, or answering word 
in the second olause of tho sentence, ia indicated in Sanskrit 
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by the type if, which in Prakrit» followed by the modem 
* l&Dg:aeges, becomes The scheme in the eeven languages 
is this:— 


jroM. sntg. 

osL. ews. 

KOM. rL. 

OQL. n. 

Hindi 



tbw. 

pAnjabi ^ 

tsrsr.^ 



Stodbi 

m 

% 


Gujarati 9 


, ‘ 

Wt.' 

Marathi 


wl. 

Oriys % 

WI^T 


WT^- 

Ben^i q 


9 

«fffT« , 


Hindi has also Pr. ^ •which is, lOce Tftw, produced 
by the inoorporation of ^sr:. From this source, also, springs 0. 
%#, in Old-Ofiya eometiznes written where the guttural 
nasal ^ is the first step in the weakening of xir to anunlsika. 
The reUtire portion of this compound word takes in 0., as it 
does also when uncompounded in 0. JB. and Q., the Kagadhi 
nom. aing. fortn %, which makes it identical in. form with the 
nom. pi. The oblh^ue forms in all the languages are from the 
genitiye sing. Skr. Pr. 9 ^, with weakening of the 
vowel, end Skr. gen, pi. ^rnif (instead of the clflstical Skr. %wtr 
which has not been preserved), Pr. Old-Hindi has its 

oblique singular which is more modem in type than the 
Modem-H. fWQ; this latter, however, was probably in use con¬ 
temporaneously with ^rff, os we have in Chand forms er€ and 
isrm- The plnrol in Chand takes an emphatic addition, and^is 
bnt this seems to be restricted to the instnunentaL 
Bengali takes* this plural in the shape of t%fw, and makes it 
into au honorific singular nominative. 


Toi. n. 


21 
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§ 70. The Mirel&tiTe ia baaed on the Skr. and is the same 
as the pronoun of the third person mentioned in § 67. Manp of 
the forms were given in that seotioo, and all the others moj he 
made <m the modcd of ^ bf rabstituting 7^ foril. Nothing 
blither need be about it, as it is precisely homog:eneons to 
the relative. 

Oceaaionaily an empbatio form of these two pronouns is 
used formed in H. by adding or ff , as but 

in SindM only ( is added. It wiU be observed that, of all 
the Icmgaages, B. and K. alone treat these two pronouns as 
pure adjectiTGS, and give them the distinctions of gender. 
8 . ^ ^ /; but in pL only % for both genders, M,, with 

its customary redundance of forms, has all three genders for 
the nominatiTee of both numbers, but in the oblique singular 
only m. and / , and in the oblique plural only one form for all 
three genders. 

§'71. The intenogatiTe pronoiui ia just as uniform as all the 
others: the only difierence is, that fbnsa which, ^ough they 
exist in the other pronouns, are in them kept rather in the back¬ 
ground, here come to the fore, and displace in common speech 
the forms which correspond to those more frequently used in 
the others. Thus, in the relatiTe and correlative, ^ and ^ 
are in Hindi the oommoner, and the rarer fonns; hut 
in the iaterrogstive, is the ordinary form ia modem xiee, 
while ^ is archaic, poetio and dialectic. The neuter, also, has 
a form of its own, whose origin ascends to a difierent Sanskrit 
word from The type of the interrogative is everywhere 

just as ^ is of the relative. The table of forma ia ^ven, 
because, although exactly ooiraaponding to that of the relative, 
yet the exhibition of the whole set helpa the eye to make the 
comparison, and brings out more clearly the symmetry of the 
pronominal forma, which ia a striking and beautiful feature of 
this group of lasgu^es. 
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ffOM. SDfS. 

ost. eoto. 

VOK. 9£|. 

cat. n. 

Hindi 


fro 



Paojabi 





6bdy 

«' 

m 

— 

Wifw. 

OajBxaU 

1 ^ n. , 

j 


}%. 

Itfaratbi 




wturt- 

Oriya 



. 


Beo^l 


qii^i 

% 

^ . 


Siadiii has only in the neuter; its plural com.,is not 
used; and in commoner nse both in Sindhi and Panjabi is 
forms. P.lvfirT »»., obl.>if%, which is 

from Skr. Pr- "SjtXyl and latex which in S. 

merely drops the x; while in P. the hare been moulded 
into %, and then again split into f4^. Old-Hindi preserree 
the symmetry by using nom. obi. 

“*Who (am 1), from what race sprui^;?”—i. 147. 

Here^ ^ain, comes in the Ski. gen. Pr. es in the 
relative. Gujarati has singularly introduced a hiatus, writing 
instead of this seems to hare arisan from a form 
which will be explained hereafter. The forms with added 
are here more widely used than in the other pronouns, perhaps 
because of the somewhat greater emphasis involved in asking a 
question. In all languagse “whof” more often stands alone, 
almost like an'intetjection, than any other pronoun, and thus 
the Fr. which has sunk into an enclitic, would be more 
£tequently used with the interrogative. 

The neuter stands alone in all but a few exceptional instanoee, 
and is as follows: 
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01d*H- oblique Modera-H. obi. and tTCTi 
the setae Id the plorel. 

P.^, t«t, obl.OT,^Tf. 

6.^. 

M. 911^, obi. 91IT* Wlr pl. bsc obi. 91^. «ltb tbeasonl 

MUfiUike of pltrrels. 

0.^, ftr- In Belasore (*«0. 

The origin of oil tLeeo fonno is to b« aocght &r in tlie Skr. 
f%, an old neuter. B. H, P. ^R, refer back to the. 
genicire, which in Pr. is 9iw, somctimco obo . H. is 

apparently a condation of the oblique forus g. cR^, abl. loc. 

and ^ the ordiziory modem form, from supplying the 
hiatus of a form by ^ instead of f, as in Ou^orati. 
Prakrit hoa also an oblique whence Sindhi by soften' 

isg of d to a; from its retaming the d in the first syllable the 
Hiu^i oblique exhibits a form which postulates a Prakrit 

Ghijarati has an urdqna interrogative ^ the 

only approach to which in the rest of the group is S. csed 
only as a neuter. Tans Taylor (p. 73) refers us back to the 
acknowledged alliance between ir and ^ in the leading Aryan 
languages, as in Skr. ^9^, Greek Kvav. But it is important to 
obserye that these greater phonetic laws work only in the sphere 
of the larger groi^ of the Indo-Euiopesn family t within 
the limits of any one partiouJar group, their working, if it exists 
at all, is very feeble and restricted. It is boyond a dodbt that 
Sanskrit exhibits words contdning which ore weaker fbrma 
of as older word with the stronger ibnn of which hu been 
preserred by the cognate langnagee. But when osoe the parent, 
language of the Indian gronp has preserred and stereotyped a 
ibnn in 9, it is not found that its descendants modify this ^ 
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into tr> LoiUal ^ stands firm for tbd most pvt, at l«ut a 
chuige from it into v wonld be of too radical and wide a nature 
ibr the modern Indian Iangaag:e9, which do not deal in thoee 
VMt organic change* which were at worh in the infancy of the 
world. We must rather look for the origin of tbia form by the 
light of changes of such a nature as are prevalent within the 
restricted limits of our group, Instead of huntug up ell possible 
modifications in every country and age to which the Aryan 
speech has penetrated. If we can with difficulty find a angle 
dubious instance of. the change from ^ 4o so Ifrequent in 
Sanskrit, among its descendants, we should hardly be justified 
in going forther back still to search for a change, which is in 
point of time prior to Sanskrit itself. 

The origin of ^ is to be found in tbe earlier form a 
oenter signifying ‘‘what,** from which have been coi^nioted 
a masedine and feminine ttnft which are also used 

aa an indefinite pronoun, and, as will be seen presently, the only 
form in use for the oblique plui’ol of the indefinite is 91iT. 
This form would lead us back to Pr. ^TfT^, Skr. from 

which, as we have seen above, Sindhi and Panjabi draw their 
interrogative, becomes in E. and in 01d«Hiadi 

the, forms ore and ^X, the latter produced by elision of 
the short i. With »biR last*naiaed form o;^ Old-Chijarati is 
identical, for IS is not in this language neceesarily the palatal 
sibilant, but rather the distinc^on between it and q having been 
obliterated, and only one sibilant sowuf remaining, the letter used 
to espress that sound is sometimes and sometimes IS, according 
to the habit or caprice of the scribe; so that we might here.also 
compare the oblique in M. tniT or instead of treating it as 
fr o m a Skr. gem Pr. which would not account for the 
firift! long A Siadhi ^ is probably also of like origin, ^ being 
often interchanged with 9 in all the modem languages ; or 
might al so have lost the a of its first syllable, and become 
whence the transition to ^ is in accordance with the ilahal law, 
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It ifl mo« provable, bowerer, that both in 8 . and d. there has 
been low of onitiBl as it w not in hannony wiJb the general 
phoneUo laws of this group to suppose the oreation of ^ from 
at so late a dele aa we must assume, te bring it posterior 
m point of time to the tenOi-oentury 9 m • 

It may here also be uotioed in passing Hiat the derivatiOD of 
tbe fonns etc-, ^ eugg«ted by 

Taylor, is erroneous. These forma are written in the earlier 
stages of Hindi and 9 ^, where the labial Towd and 
j^Towel are indicrtiye of the ^ of The compound 

phrase ^ is not a conjecture, but is constantly found m 
Prakrit (Ihassen, § 32). 

§ 72- The indefinite pronoun deriates from the homogeneous 
type of the other pronouns, and this detiation is explained by 
ite origin, lbs fonns may be given first, and analysed after¬ 
wards. The typical letter is as in the interrogarive 5 and 
the neuter, as in that pronoun, stands apart from the masculine 
and feminine. The word now given means “ any one." 


mu. uue. 

on. sim. 

mu.rc. 

cat- > 1 . 

Hindi 



Panjabi 



fipff. 



% 


GujafaH 



^IfT. 

afaratbj 




Opj. j ^ , 

1 

— 

— 

BeDgaU 

9JV 

— 



These forms arise from the compound Skr. [ 

the enclitic particle in Prakrit slides into composition with 
the pronoun, and is written in one word from which, hy 
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elision of the come the H. P. S. and Or. forms. S. often, 
ho^rever, rojeota the ^nftl which is lengthened in the other 
languages to preserve it, and hecanse it is emphatic. H. has 
merely added the emphatic particle with i|; lengthened to 
t and the f frequentlj dropped, to the modem form of the 
interrogative, so that we hare a compound of three parte, 
^ + ^ + ff- In Oriya, the final syllahle tli appears to be 
shortened from the demonstratire %; so that here, also, there is 
a triple compound % -f- ^ + %, literally “who forsooth is he ?*’ 
0. and B. oro allied, and aimpl^y^add f%, which may 
either be the emphatic particle of Skr., or more probably the ^ 
was inserted to prevent hiatus after dropping the ^ of 
(for qftft). 

Old'Hindi has and oblique ^THT, where the 7 or W of 
has softened to the labial vowel, and the fi'nal short t has 
been dropped, os is usual in Hindi. The oblique forms fqitH or 
show the oblique of the intenogative with the whose 
origin has been forgotten, so that it is regarded ^ a mere 
emphatic particle. hCarathi arises apparency from the 

fact that d is regarded as the general typo of the oblique, and 
has been added without refieotion. In ordinary ourrent epeeeh 
it is customary to add “ one'' to pronoun, so that they 
flay '‘of some one;” and the same pmotioe pre¬ 
vails in the nom. pi. of H.; thus or wi;r« 8 om6 “ aliqui, 

aliqnse.” The Oriya VTfTfT ft a curious instance of how these 
forms arise: ft genitive of the interrogatire, and by 

adding the emphatic ^ or to it we get 1 or tSTfltTf 
which shonld be used as a genitive only, so that the oblique would 
be VTfTT; the gomtive form has bean extended to aO the 
cases, and they now say ^ITfTf^ a “ to some one,’* TTfTft 
“ frotn some one,” and so on. 

The plurals of *hia pronoun are seldom used in most of the 
languages, and in B. and 0. there are no plurals at all, the 
aingnlar doing duty for them. 
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Tile neoter fotm “eometiupg " is eipraswd aa foUowe : 

Oid*H. filoderD'B. obll^as, Old-H. MckI.-H. 
bcitUie ebUqoA f«nQ U nrejy vied eoUoqalaUy. 

P. nrely if vitr inflected. 

S. Dotmfleeted &tall. 

G. \ 

M. i ^ 

\ do. 

0. ^ 

B. . 

H. P. 0. and B. have a coomon origin from the Skr. 

the filial of T7hich ie dropped in Prakrit The archaic 

and poetical E. seems to point hack to a form in which 
the enclitic hi^ been afibced to a neuter instead of 
fit, thus making from the u has leapt backward 

into the first syllable, making the modem B|i^, The change 
from ^ to is hardly to be accounted for by absorption of the 
anoawkra/and most reruain unssplrined. The three western 
languages, S> Cl. and Mdo not seem to have any connericn 
with but the last two use oblique forms of the mas¬ 

culine indefinite, and the first merely a lengthened f o r m of 
with loss of the amiswtlra. 

. § 73. The reciprocal or rsfierivo pronoun “seE'* is in most 
of the hmguagee a derivarive of the Skr. "'eoul, self/’ 

As a substantire it means “self,” and as an adjeotive “own.” 
The former is 

H. p. 8. uT^, 0. -m, M. ^irinr, o. 

B.^srqfn. 

The principle of phonetic change which lies at the root 
of these modem forms was indicated in Vol. X. p. 330. The 
process began in Pcskrii, os we have iwt, ride by side 
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etc. THs latter form Kas uot l)e 0 n adopted by the 

moderse. 

Hindi, followed by P. and (5., usee the simple nominatiTe, 
rejecting one of the two consonFuite, and lengthening the pre¬ 
ceding Towel in accordance with the regular practice in the 
treatment of the nexus. B., 00 in etc., has 

made fbr itself a nom. singular out of s plural form. The other 
longuagea retain a final nj or sf, which rests on the Pr. form 
(Var. T. 45), which by his next following sQtra Vara- 
ruchi extends to all other Sanairit nouns as = 
etc. fiindhi adheres sncst closely to the Frahrit, merely reject¬ 
ing the first syllable; but the other languages, while they retain 
the initial lengthen it to and shorten the second syllable. 
I am disposed to think that alteration of quantity is only 

apparent, and that the forms etc., are really derived 

from, the oblh^ue cases of the Pr. singular, as instrumental 
M|U 4 (jj{, gen. . It is observable in the modem Bomance 
languages that where the type of the oblique differs from that 
of the nom., the modem language adopts the former for all 
casee; thus we eee in Italian fROn^, where the Latin nom. 
is moRS, and the i oocura only in the oblique cases. The latter 
being used five tines to the one of the nominative, naturally 
acquires the predominance in the vulgar usoga. 

is declined with the usual coso-affixea etc., in 

Hindi, when used as an honorific substitute fii^r the pronoun of 
the second person, so also in P. and the other languages; but it 
has a special genitive used, adjectivally and with a possseeive 
sense, meaning ^‘my, tby, his own,*' according to the person in 
which it is used. This therefore becomes almost a separate 
pronoun, and bas tile following forms: 

B. n*.,obL siog, obi*pi(«roetc.). 

P. • 

8. tart «»«• 
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G. 

M. «®* 

0. HllMOJl^ Crare, ftlT^ l» osu^l). 

B. 

These fonns a» deriTed from the Prakrit genitiTe, which Is 
and the endisgs for gondor and case seem to haTC been 
neoeeeitated hy the nee of the word aa an adjeotim Hindi 
go« a step farther, and neea the oblique form, just as though it 
wore the regular ohHque of on adjectite using or 

more frequently TTt » eeipsim; end ^ 

may also be heard in oonversotion, aa in the phrases ^ 

4^ 1 “ he thought thus in himself,” ^ t^RTT “ he 
took the businesB on himself,” ^ “take 

counsel with your own {friends).’ ’ These forms, though common 
in the eastern Hindi area, might perhapa be set down as un¬ 
grammatical by authorities on the language, these gentry being 
apt to be capricious and fastidious, and prone to brand as wrong 
any phrases which they do not use themselvee. 

There is also a curious word allied to this stem, and 
used in H. P. and 0. always with the affix of the looatire, as 
H. 0. “among our-, your-, them-selves,” as 

^ftjt “diride it among youreclTee.” No origin for 
this form can be found in any of the Prakrits, nor osa the 
form itself be oonridered as a locative apart from the case- 
affix. It is the. csse*affix which contoins the locative idea, and 
when we remember that H is from ‘‘in tbe midat,” we 
see that the complement of the idea involved in the whole 
phrase is a genitive “ in the midst <if selves.” I therefore hazard 
the conjeotore that this form is like aitd the rest, 

a genitive irregularly formed from a vulgar Praknt 
which would postulate a 8kr. Now though no such 

form exists, or ever did exist, yet we have seen in the case 
of the noup, that the varied indeotioas of the numerous Sanskrit 
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nominal ^>a8ea have all baen rejected, and the decUnslon of the 
o-etem taken hj the modems as the type of all nouns; it vould 
not therefore be at all out of keeping with analogy, but rathct 
much in keeping with it, for the zaodem languagea to bare 
in tbifl instance also taken no bead of tba peculiar forms of tbe 
declension of but to have treated it likn an ordinary 

noun of the o-stem, and made a ganitiTe in as in all the 
parallel coses. In my own mind there is not the sbodov of a 
doubt that this is really what has happened, and this form 
may be set down as one more illustration} of the admitted faot 
that a type in common use is often extended to all classes, 
superseding entirely the minor types, and securing simplicity 
uniformity in the place of a multitude of divergent 
forms. 

i 74. Although the pronouns, other than personal, above 
enumerated, are all, to a certain entent, adjectival, yet in several 
of the languages they have lost those variaUons for gender 
which mark tho true adjective; H. for instance, is used 
both with masc. and fern, nouns, only in H. and S. are they 
treated as adjectives with separate gender forms. There are, 
however, certain pronouns which are adjectival in all the 
languages, and exhibit in their initial letters the ^pes of all 
the above classes. They express quantity and quality, con¬ 
sidered demonstratively, interrogatively, relatively, and eo on. 
As a type of them, the inteirogative is here given, the whole 
seiies being exhibited in full in a future section. 

“Eow vbflt kLod?’* 

Hindi ftlfRT, *€1. 

Pftujabi 

SindU 

Gojarati “WT, 
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Marattji •*%. 

Marwnri 

0 . and B. hATing loat ftll gender, do itot infleo( t^e adjecti^o; 
they nee the following: 0. ^ “how much,” B- The 

foimer series, that indioating qmnti^, is based npon Skr. 

(m.), {/), (n.), which in Pr. becomes 

(Vor. iv. 26), also The older Hindi form is %?n, which 

is on immediate descendant of the Pr. fbrm. Thus Chand— 

^ ^ I MTJ ft ^ i 

"How cumy sxen and Bojlnhis have there been, (end) gods and 
demons of i. 162 , 

The addition of the affix sfr h^ Bengali indicates affirmation, 
and the affix sooma to have been at Erst distinct; thna in Old- 
Beagali sri regularly foUowa ^ (A^d), os in Bidyipati: 

^ W WR ^ I 

‘ ‘ With how mnoh labour, how many wonders bss foto brought to thee I '] 

—P«d. ISfiS. 

^ ^ ^TT WT II 

“With how much labour, how much soever thou covonet it, the mowj 
mountain will not be hidden.”—Pod. iA. 

In fact, in the eastern area and in Orissa sf and WT ere not 
negatives only, bnt affirmativea also, the sense depending on 
the sentence or on the tone of the voice; thus in O^iya: 

““Will you go to toy house? Tea, I will go.” 

«rr is probably in H. a diminutive (§ 24), and with this 
agreos the 8 . and the Marwaxi where ^ is also a 

diminutive ending, es is also the ^ of Gr. and so 

perhaps is wT of the Maiathi. This 9 is a common addition 
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to tbd proaoQoe of this sorios y thus wb oftoa hew ia eastern 
H. and in H. it is, 1 think, erroneous to coii> 

sect this as some fTammariazis do, with supposing 
to bo B 9 ed as Wios, ufuu, ia Spanish, in the sense of “some.’* 
The Ti appears to be the si^ of the nom. pL, and doos not 
belong to the affix, which latter consists simply of a longer 
form of which is %, and a longer still from which % or 
^ is made by omitting the Both forms occur with the 
pronoun ia one passage of Chanda 

^ ^ TT^ * TTlffB 

“Of whom there is no body, hioi fiov can one seiso?”^!. l€l. 
And 

firft 1 B 

“'Where dght does not pierce, there hwj caa one soe?"—ti. 

and literally mean “what kind (of work) haring 

done,” and thus, too, would mean “ how many 

(works) haring done.’* In the fonn%i^ “some,” howerer, 
the latter element may be admitted to be * 1 ^, and it is often 
written as two words, eepeoially in modem Urdu ^1^.1 

The group %?rr, etc., comes from Pr."^r\iil, Skr. as 

has been already stated. F. and S., more auo, change 7 into %, 
making and shortened to which S. adds the dimmatiTe 
ending (31. appears to arise fi*om the substitution of 
p for h, which is characteristic of the Bnjpnt dialecU of Hindi, 
from which 0 . sprung.* 

There is another series meaning “how great” in some of 
the languages, which arises from a composition of the Pr. 
wyr (Skr. or ^ “great” This is S.'Wt’; P. %fT. 

• Dr. BuhJar’i weleoiM umooncemont e{ his discovery it JMsbur oi tb» 
VHramirt^e^cntsm, or Cbmucte of Uie Ob^okysi, Issds ui to bope that vra still 
eov have acme Wostwortiiy data as to this intaroetuig nee, Taloahle for (be eariy 
bisis^ of Qigorati. • 
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0,%T#r; 0-*^ (utdecliBahle). Thus Diao- 

kpisIujA— 

^ ^ ^ lft^3oT li 

fti ^ '*TTy tj ^ I 

^ a 

“Thou, dnmk -with tho -wuie of loro, forgottu$ 
ijci, thj wout how eUght (it u). 

'What, ksowtfBt thou not how emoU rt (is), 

Thy tmn hwasto how heary?'^-^EasakaUpl m. 4d. 

Hindi doM not possess this form, soying instead f4d^| ^TT nnd 
the like. Sindiu here, also, uses a diminutiTs meaniag 

“how ensU ?" a form which is cot in use in the other Uncages. 
The whole of these series will bo seen in their correspondence 
with the adverhe, the generic types running throagh the whole 
with admirable regularity. 

§ 75. Sicdhi allies itself to Persian and Pushtu by a praotioe 
foreign to its sister tongues of su&dng pionominol signs to 
nouns, pronouns, and werbs, a complicated and ditQcult system, 
from which the other langu^es are fortuxiately free. These 
suiELzes are, according to Trompp (p. 225)— 
lore. n. 

I Ik ^ or 

2. t 

3. 1% or 

Into the intricate changes rendered necessary by the addition 
of these suffixes in the tenuiuatisg Towels of nouns, etc., it is 
not necessary here to enter, fir is undoubtedly the Pr. g«c. 
and la still sounded m in Pushtu, but m in Persian; ^ from 
Pr n by elision of ?T, so also the third person from %. Lx 
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tlie plural, ^ or vldclx appears to be used only witL pro¬ 
nouns, is by Troiapp referred to the Pr. form (rather 

vhioh, however, hardly accounts for the anuni^ika: a 
more probable origin would be from reduced to and 

thus to ^ and ^; the seoond person ^ recalls Pr. and the 
third person from a Pr. gen, pL of the base 

which w9 have already seen is substiintsd for that of the near 
demonstratiTS need as a third person. 

The gsneral rule for the method of adding these sufB^ses 
appears to be that the noun undergoes merely euphonic changes 
of its final Towel, but not oonstruotlve changes, and the discus¬ 
sion of them pertains rather tc the study of the individual lan¬ 
guage than to that of oocuparaluve grammar. The Old-Hindi and 
Bengali, and to a oertain extent also modem ooUo^^aial Oiiya, 
exhibit the beginnings of a tendency to this system, which, 
happily for those who had to speak the languages, did not got 
beyond the first stage, namely, using the crude form of the 
personal pronouns, os in Chond’s ft?! “my father," TTt tTTtl 
“thy feet,” and in Mod.-Oriya ift ^ “my houss." It wanted 
but the shortening of the vowel and the change of position to 
load us with forms like 

I 76. Not only do the snbstantive and adjective prononns run 
in perfectly analogous series, each disianguished by the tjpical 
initial consonant or vowel, but a long string of adverbs also 
follows this analogy. At tbs nsk of a little repetitioo, it will 
probably be as well to group together, so that the ^c can take 
them all in at a glance, the whole of these coaonrrent forms, in 
a series of tables. 
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The reader will eee hj eaatiag hie eyea down any one of tlie 
colnmna How perfectly eymmetrioal all the laoguagee are; how 
H. hae lyff, PTff, TT^, and T^, 

firVT. Marathi T^, and the aame in 

all the other languagee. 

Xhe adverhe will be explained ia th<nr proper place, and all 
the pronouns have heen commented on above. The ibrna in me 
are often numerous, especially in Sindhi; thus the demonatratiTee 
asd ^ are pronounced ^ and 9 in Lar, or the coast district 
of Sindh. In Gujarati the adverb of appears as 

suecesaive stages of shortening; and many other 
trifling dialectic variaticpns occur; bat in the above tables only 
one, and that the central or typical form, has boon recorded, 
except in cases where two forms appear to be used with e<^ual 
frequency, in which case both are given. Much of this re* 
dundance of form is doubtless due to the absence hitherto of 
any settled standard of spelling in all the languages. Native 
scholars have unfortunately set themselves to improve their 
mother-tongue by the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, instead of 
striving to flx the orthography of the words really in use among 
their contemporaries; and from this misdirected energy of theirs 
it has too ciWn reeultod that the lang:aage presents a disjointed 
heterogeneoas aspect, certain parts of it, os the nouns and the 
nominal part of compound verbs, being highly reflned classical 
Sanskrit; while other parts, as the inflectional and connecting 
particles, are rude in form and unsettled in orthography. This 
unfortunate practice, moreover, has mielod such European scholars 
as have taken a enrsory glance at the sul^'ect into supposing that 
the modern languages are iar mora closely allied to Sanskrit 
than they really are; and Bengali, which, from its phenols and 
organic structure, is proved to be a very poor and rustic patois, 
has had so many “purpurei panni” sewn on to it, that it has 
been regarded as the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, which has 
preserved, with greater fldelity than its sisters, the family type. 
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It ifl in trcib one of tbo joungost grand-danglitera; and &n 
exaouoatioii of its dsseDti&l features shows that it has wandered 
further fnm the original forms than any of the allied 
speeohee. • 



§ 77. Be^es the pronoons which have been arranged in 
olassee above, there are certain miscellaneous pronouns which it 
is difficult to classify exactly under any of the heads which have 
preceded. Such is S. ^ “all,'’ which is declined throughout, 
ao is d. while in the other languages it is indeclinable, as 
H. F. 0. 9^, B. Traces remain of this pronoun 
having been indccted in Old‘S. which seems to be a rO' 
production of Skr. W?. 6. has also an emphatic fonn 
“every one," also compounds and Theae two 

tatter are treated as compounds in S., hut their equivalents are 
written as two distinct words in the other languages. In S. it 
is necesaary to regard .them as compounds, because being 
capable of inflection, if it were written as a separate wprd it 
would have to he inflected also. Unique, as far as I have been 
able to ascertfun, is the curious S. adjectival pronoun or 

fwsfr^w*., A meaning “every," which seems to have 

come from Skr. ITW, originally of course “mortal,” 

but subsequently shading offi into the meaning of human beings 
in general, jxist as IaUu 7\<>tno has become French m, or as in 
German man has lost its distinctive meaning, and now impUee 
merely “they," “people in general," and tho like, irrf would 
become and by furthor softening, aided by the fondness 

of Sindhi for the v«>nnd, it would successively be and 

The t ismei’ely the emphatic increment, os is shown 
by the fact of the inflection taking place in the syllable which 
precedee it as it does in also, thus:— 


NoRi. slvg. rauc. 




Norn. Bjng. fen. 


f^mrt 


'‘I 

i 
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Obi. sing. masc. 


Nom. p]. com. 
Obi. pX com. 


il’T^ t O' t 

lW^(=5W^ + t)* 
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The ablative plural sbom tbe fbnn of tha synthetic abl. in 
‘irtr with the emphatic added, thus Only the obi. 

sing. fem. seems to show some divergencer The feminine of an 
adjeoHve in o generally ends in i, and ite fonnatlTe or oblique 
in M, as “dry’’ («.), (/), ohL fern. What 

appears to haye happened is, that the type of the oblique, is 
has heen^^ded to the irregular feminine in d, and tho emphatic 
i altogether omitted. 

In a double inflection occurs; thus fem. where 

ie fern, of and ^ fern, of ^; but in the declension no 
further change takes place in the termioation of the flrst 
number of the cotopoundj which remains throughout. 

Although is in the langu^ee where it occurs indeclinahle, 
yet H. P. and G. hove a declinable adjectiye from which 
takes the form m. ^TTT, / obi- and like S. 
means “the whole.’^ P. declisee Tftf in the oblique, as 

^ tho latter is an mstruineiital, but is used as an oblique 
with the objectiye aiEx in the flret line of Bhai Mibr 
Singh’s “ Panj&b d4 Boshan Xissk.” ^ 

?rrr vrr ^ ftre if 

“The true .God who has spread out his pewoc for all.” 

Similarly Panjabi makee a declinable word out of the in* 
declinable H. “other,” aleo used as a conjunction “and.” 


' Tbid vorX '*ras for mo fay the author, tod ia is the pnrwt Penjaln of 

Gojnf, a town io the moat fertile portion of the Ptfijab, ow the boohs of tbs 
CHenab. The MS. i» in nr pofseeuon, and baa osrar be«B edited or prioted. 
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This is in Old-H, and sometimea which betrays its 
origin from the Skr- proposition In P. meaw 

“other,” and it is declined in the obliqtie pL “others," 

and ^ ^ indeclinobU form which ie 

analogous to and has the gemti^Q case-ending irregularly 
tacked on to it. In snoh forms as and an 

irregular *i has been inserted between the stem and the 
teminatioiu This is probably due to the tenacity with which 
all pronouns retain archaic forms; the nom. pi. of the old 
declension would ha^^ been ^ adding the 

plural oblique (t,;, Prakrit gen. pi. ending, which is 
it has been forgotten that the if of ie an inflection, and 
a new plural base has thus been formed, to which the 
obhque hat been added. The some process has operated in 
H. whore the sf of ^STT has similarly been incorporated 
into the stem. In all Lmguages of the Indo-European family 
such eccentricitiea are found in the pronoun, and hod their 
origin at that stage of the progress of language when the old 
synthetical forms were breaking down and becoming confused, 
and before altogether disappearing, Were being used in a way 
which would have broken the heart of Oicero to hear. Precisely 
similar to such forms os is the Prench “lours;” the 

I^tin genitiTe moso. ilhrum becomes “leur”9“bheir,” and 
like the modem Indjan genitives, has become an adjective, and, 
aa SQch, has been supplied with the plural sign a, which comes 
from os, the termination of the Latin accusatiTe, so that “ leurs” 
would be translated back into iihrvmaa/ just as fHTWt contains 
the elemonts of Skr. So also Italiwe, forgetting 

that hn^iUorum is already a genitive, preflj: to it the genitive 
prepositioa, and say di ^(jross“of then," as also da loro, “from, 
them,” and con loro, “with thorn," as if a Roman should have 
said de illorum, da ab tUoram, cum illoriem. Thus language 
plays sad tricks with ancient forms, whose meaning has ceased 
to be felt or understood. Not lees eccentrically Hindi says 
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“ among themselyes,” as ii there had existed a SaaskiH 
phrase ’9iraj^ irw. Ihiscion in the one country, tmd Panini 
in the other, had, ibrtunately for their peece of mind, passed 
avay before such proceesee were invented. Panjahi uses a 
genitive caee-affiz with wm, and makes and an 

objective WTO also an ablative WTO "When a form— 
whether derived a nominative or from an oblique form—• 
in Prakrit had once established itself in the mind of the homy- 
handed Panjabi peasant, he, knowing nothing about direct or 
oblique forms, treated it as a stem, and added the usual case- 
endings to it So true is it that man ia not the master of 
language, but merely the instrument by which the processes 
of speech develope themselves according to natural laws. Man 
in fact makes nothing; nature makes, and man men^y places 
materials in such a position that the forces of nature can work 
on thorn. Man collects the wood, applies tlie dre, and acts the 
pot on it; but the forces of nature thus brought together boil 
tbs water in the pot. So man utters sounds by means of his 
vocal organs, but nature controls the form which his utterances 
shall take; and man unconsciously works out great and deep- 
reaching developments of speech ibr beyond bis cognisance or 
comprehension. 

Compeuod pronouns are in common use, but they present no 
remarkable features. The laws of their composition may be 
studied in the grammars of the several diolecte, but do not corns 
within the scope of a work which doals with stmeture only, 
because structurally they have nothing to he explained beyond 
what has already been stated when treating of them eeparately. 

Gujarati has two pronouns peculiar to itself. One is 
pL “self or selves,’' obi. the origin of which ia by Taylor 
(p, 73) correctly refened to the Skr. » the ^ of w being 
hardenod to ^ and the 9 divDpped, the visarga becomes and 
the ablative affix ?r^ having lost its special signification, has 
been applied to all the oases of the proncon. The word seems 
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to late been formed in two lahea, as it were: becoming 
separately ^ and tft, and tie affix 7!^ becoming eeporat^y 7^. 
Tie word when first compo;inded must late been used ad- 
terbiaUy, “by tlemeeltee” or “of itself j'* and then, thmgt 
the common’Oastom of forgetfulcees of its origin, tie compound 
has been treated as a nom. pi., and regularly infiected. A 
regular form is «tiU in use, but ae a distribatite, and with 
the full foim ^tWT added to it; thus ^ ’HTT 

“ they went each to hia own house/' literally, “ they his own, 
their own, house weait.” 

The other pronoun is a remote demonstratite “ that/’ 
which is also written The origin of this word is ua- 

certain, means “ first,” but I think ^lis is a different 

word from After s the Gujaratis often ineert in epeaking 
an inorganic so that the two words come to be alike* My 
own idea is that is shortened from and again 

from a secondary formation from “ distant,” just os * 

in Panjabi we have “ on this aide,” tr^^TT “ on that side ” 
(of a riTer, road, eto.), so that would literally mean 
“yonder,” joet as in the colloquial Pnglish of rural.counties 
we hear “ yond’ man," or “ yon man,” for “ that man,” Gemum 
jeners “ that.” | 

§ 73. The language of the Orpsies in Tarious oountiiee of 
Europe, though its vocabulary is a medley of worda taken irom 
die languages of all the m which strange race has 
sojourned, is purely Aryan in its structure; and Modem-Aryan 
too, being in many respects quite os far removed from the old 
synthetical system as any of the seven languages now under 
discusion. In isepect of the pronouns, other than pereonal, it 
preeerved the traces of its origin very clearly. Thus we have 
the interrogative kon “who?” hdjfa “whet?” with its oblique 
Jfos, also kaUt, ph oblique kaUn, and the indeollnable ka “which.” 
In ad^tdon to thie, they have a more definite iuterrogative kac&, 
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vKioh in soxmd and meaDing ie clmost identical vitli G. 

It is siogulax that tUej taTe also the imique (so far as the 
iTif^inn Lmguagea go) G. G*psy w, ftom whicU comes an 
sblatiye watoTt vhidi, Tvhen pronovuiced with the acoect on the 
first syllahle idiiar, means “why?” hut with the accent on the 
last syllable 90»Mr, “because,” literally “from what.” From 
this again cornea a frirther int«rrogatIve<<rtv“quails?” parallel to 
Aacd. The £aahmiri, with which the language of the OHpaiea 
is most goneraliy in accord, here diyerges from it, and the 
connexion is closer with Gujarati than with any other of the 
languages. Kashmiri has and £br “who?” or “what?” 
oblique kaa as in Gipsy, but here, as iar os the meagi’e informa¬ 
tion accessible enlightens us, tho resemblance stops, and Ksahmiri 
runs into its usual similarity with Panjabi. 

The rofleriye pronoun “self'* is represented by forms deriyed 
from the stem as masc. po» fern, pi, obi. pa. An older form, 
which Paspatl (p. 71) says is rare in the present day, iepinro 
m., pmri f., pinro obi. Here wo sec with the loss of its 

initial d and the ^ genitive affix ro, ri, rc, shortened from koro. 
With this agrees the possessive of the two first personal pro¬ 
nouns tni$iro, -ri, -re, “minefrw-, rc, “thineand plurals 
strikingly Indian atnaro, -ri, -ta, “our;” tumaro, -ri, -re, “yonr,” 
But tho looguago still possoesee the simple genitives mo, ic, as 
in H. B. 0. 4^^, though it differs frexo H. in treating them as 

possessivea, and e43usequently as odjectivee, and inflects them for 
gender and case mo m., mi f., me obi.; so also U, it, ta. In addition 
to the refiezive po, pi, pa, it has alsoprs—vmtre “each other.” 

Demonstratives are aka and avoka “this,” oka, ovoka, “that,*' 
akavka and ohoeka “this here/’ “that there,” which do not ally 
themselves very closely to the oonesponding words, in any of 
the Indian languages. Peculiar also are kadava m., kadayi f.; 
kadald nom. pi. m., kadala {., “this,” and nfona “this.” Perhaps 
we are here to suppose the operation of some influence other 
than Indian. 
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Iha demonstratiTM oka and oka fonn seta of parallel pro> 
nominal adverba, juat aa do the demoDstiatiTe types of the 
Indian group. Thua we Lavo akaU okoii “bere and there,” 
flAdto*, okotar^ "hence," "thence." The latter of these corro- 
eponda in the manner of its formation to the Panjabi, which 
expresses "hence” and “thence" by adding the ablatiTe of the 
old aynthetao system under the form ^ to the words for "here” 
and "there" respectively, as ^ "here," "from here," 
“hence," "there," “thence." In like manner, iar is 
the sign of the CHpsy ^hlatiro. Thus too H. has "hither," 
and the ablativol form "hence," so also fTT^ end 
"thither" and "thence;" and the aame method runs through 
all the languages, for which reason the words expreaaire of 
" motion from" have not been pm in the Hats above exhibited, 
as they are merely the abUtivee of the words expressive of 
"reatat" 

The only two authoritiea for the Gipsy, namely Faspati and > 
^flklosch, which are procurable here, do not n full series 
of pronouns and pronominal adverbs; and it may be conjectured 
that, in the rude epeoch of this people, they are not all to be 
found. Those noted, however, are in striking conformity with 
our Indian group. 

17d. In concluding, amidst constant interruptions, this vclame 
on the Noun and Prone tin, 1 have a few further remarks to make 
of a general character. ActeDtlon has already been directed in 
several parta of this volume to the varying nature of the seven 
languages in point of simplicity; but the geographical aspect of 
this question remains to be noticed. The most complicated of 
the seven languages are Marathi and Sludhi, and, as for as we 
know anything of it, Kashmiii. If Gujarati and Panjabi were 
as cempHoated as these three, then we might estabUeh a regular 
gradation from east to west; for the Cfriya and Bengali, the 
most eastern members of the group, are distinguished by 
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extrstce eimplicitf; vhild i'he Hindi, ihe central language ia 
positaos, if central also in this respect, heing lees simple than B. 
and 0., loss comp l icated than M. and S. It be remembered 
that in the Pint Tolumo Hindi was noted as central in respect 
to its phosesis, leaniag neither to the peculiarities of the 
extreme eastern dialeots, such as a fondness for long vowels and 
the tt'sound, nor to those of the western dialects, a predilection, 
for short vowels and the sound. As regards the etructuie 
of the noun, the homogeneity of the western group is dls* 
turbed by P. and G. The former, with its structure only 
slightly lees simple than Hindi, lies* lietweon the intricate 
Sindhi and the no leas intricate Kashmiri; while the latter 
also, only a little more full than Hindi, intrudes between Sindhi 
and Marathi 

The comparatiTely simple structure of Panjabi, as compared 
with its neighbours to the north and sooth, Is probably to be 
ascribed to the f&ct that the Paujab has been for numerons 
centuries the battle-ground of India, over whose plains have 
passed and foaght Greek, Persian, Arab, Turkish, and I ndian 
armies; from all, except perhaps the first, of whom tho language 
has imbibed words and ideas, and has been led to reject much of 
its former complieated structure. Since the establishment of the 
Musulman on the throne of Delhi, it has been constantly ruled 
from the Hindi area, and so strong has been, and still is, the* 
infiuence of Hindi, that the wendor is that anything should be 
left of a distiilctly dialectio character. As it is, in the towns 
and more civilised portion of the country, Panjabi is fast dis¬ 
appearing, and will in all probability disappear entirely at no 
distant date. 

The simplioi^ of Gujarati has been frequently explained in 
these pages by a referenca to the fact that it is a dialect of 
Hindi, separated at an early, but not precisely aseignable date, 
:&om the parent language, and thus retaining a certain amount 
of archaism. 
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§ 80. With regard to the two eutera languages, much 
remama for future reeaarch to make plam. In- Orissa the 
tnoee o£ a Urge noo-ArTan element in the population are 
patent to the most superficial observer; and the same may he 
said of Bengal; but unfortunately neither of these proTincee 
has as yet been ezsmined, either as to their language or 
ethnology, as thoroughly as could be deeired. The Europeana 
resident in India are sll busy men; no one of us comes here 
except to work; and as a rule to work very hard. The machinery 
of GoTenunent becomes more complex, and makes greeter 
demsmds upon the tamVof members of the administration every 
year; so that those whose previous training would beet qualify 
tfa^m for the task of inTestigatlon have as a role the least 
leisure for it. It is not possible for scholars in Europe to 
003Tduct minute inquiries; because tbe materials they possess 
refbr rather to ancient than modern India; and it is necessary 
that one should live in the country itselfi and in daily com* 
municatlon with its people, in order fully to breathe the spirit 

their customs and institutions, and so to get an insight into 
nature of them, such as may indicate the most Remising 
lioe of inqoiry to $3lIowr There are mOn Aatoaels for Orissa 
'than for Bet^h because the former promce was more isolated, 
more homogeneous, more bound up in itself more a nafion in 
abort than Bengal for many centuries; and tbe records of the 
. great id(d*tmple at Puri, together with others which are 
probably stall to be fotind in various holes and corners of this 
most coneei*v»tive U Indian proTmees, will, when they can be 
got at and examined, probably yield a rich harvest of facts to 
the labouxei in the departments of history and philology. 
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OUcea foiid In too bod Ou of nafoik tBa«iadnf Momoa workmoaoUe. By B. caaflnvenb, 
PiiJi Ubauaetk. Koto*«po* toeUolrudaoa* otocr PeooQartiM of GeeaWo Bocoe. By 3. 

ill O .Tn-B-tfole «p« too HOD of a Btodmiuio. By H. BioM, U.D.-tbo 
Dwutof toeEtolue. By Dr. Uury ElnL—La Beuo Comrnmi. By lD.E.mvauM04. v.P. 

Inblir^^^ kS TurkiBh Books (A Catalog of). Pnnted ia 
tbe ZasL Odi^Bilf for ula by Trubser aad Co., B and bO, Wtarooitor Row, 
london CoutB^Ta.—Arabic, P«r«an, and TurkUh Booka priotad io I^PA— 
Arabic Booka prlaMd in O^b.—FaniOD Liceriiara priniad in Oudh,— 
Edkioaa of tha KcraoprioMd le Oddli.—Arabic BeokapHaM aCBoubay.— 
Peraiaa B»ek» priutad at Roobay.—Arable IlHratcr* pHbtod at Tania.^ 
Arabib LiterarQra printed in Syria. 16 do. pp. 66, aewed. 1(. 

^ebiOT ^Ow TEE SrSD? OP MoDBBE LAESEAGia TK OrTBEAX, dUd of 

Eoiliih Lan|aagain puticulu. Ao Eauy. By DAvifiAaHBB, Pb.D. LSino. 
pi>, uiii. and 80, elotb, 2*. 

ABlatio Sooiety.'^omiHAL o? tee Rotal Abjatio Soctett op Oileat 
BiCTAiK Auu Imlahd, ftcm Ibd CcmriteBcemeoC to 1868. First Serua, oou* 
plotc is 20 VoIa Src.) witb nuy FkUa. Friea AID; «r, in Siaslo Knmben, 
AM Mlfrwti—No*. 1 to id, (U.eaeb; Ro. IS, t farta, do. meb; Ke. IB, SFarM, 
do. e«^; 5o< 17, i Paito, 4i. aacb; K«. 18 , 6«. Tbm 18 Kcubm form 
F«la> I. to lX.-'Vol, Z., Part 1, op.; Pvt 2, Sr.; Part 8, So.—Vel. ZI., 
rnrt 1, do. i Part 2 not publialied.—vol. SIT., SParto, Bo. caeb.—Tcl. ZIII., 
2 ^rti, do. aaeb.—Tol.ZlV,, Part I, do.; Part 8 set ptibltobcd.—VoL XT., 
Port 1, Bo.; Put 2, wlih Uim lOo,~VoU ZTT., 8 Faria, do. oaeb.—Vol. 
XYIL, 2 parts, 6a. e«h.—Tol. XVIII., 2 Parti, do. eneb.—Vol. ZJX, Part* I 
to 4, Ido.—Vol, XX., i Parte, do. eacto. 
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Asiatic Society. —JocB2tix op tsi Kotil Aaiirtc Socisir or Gbzat 
DnnAitf Axu isKLAys. 2 feic ^fnu. VoL 1. Ia Two Fsrw. xp. It. &ad 
490, aewod. 1S«. 

C«wtsxv«—t. T^rMbbcdlkMa* **1Uo Eon«10n|r,*' or DabesdStiin- TrtMhwd frota 
<7l»lf>»w br a» KcT.8.BMl,Qi4p]oiB. TbePlrwMi(.brld»rkS<ltn, or.inCtalDtM. 

" Mo*l*o<p6^Wp»4o>felb>lMlii*lini^“ i.#, “Tb« Omt PimtU Rmr Sduv” 
fton IM <«(»«• by tbe b»*, 9 . B««J. CbiplAiA iLK.wiii,OnlM Prwet*«»m of N*llw)«l 
Lltetauir* ui lb* Bofb D7 Colo»H P. J. OgJAaskL—IV. Ot (M A^neoliant^ CoaiacnuL 
FlTundot. ia 4 HiHcorr SuUaciu of CvTloti. B. Ik Poirct, Em.—V, GoncnWiMasu ■ 
KoQwMn of Tb« T«dl« TaMceny ■^UjnholOBT. By S. Muir, U.CX . LL.p.^Tl. A riboter 
LUl of ortpoAl VoflMtQdt'nMlAaQt».poNUbMby (fa«Ui« Duub Oomnnmtof Covton M 
iri«ir PriAiUtf PiMi u CeMobo. Coa^lod by bir. Mw. P. J.OnOuOe. of CoMobo.—VU. 
AooTTitn »a 4 Uobn* CbrOMlocy eotopA^. «tcA • *io<* of •bomnf osMt u wbiob tbe 
lloortn OiTtfavlety of Uiahor nuM be Ia cootOmlu oltb AWyHu Cuon. By 

/. W. Boo;iAO<««(,eoq.~VIU. Po iBcostAlIaK UMUodaM of Ibr HaUt lAftfoagt. By Dr, 
IT. X. van 4R IMuk.^-lX. BlIlBBUot Keodifin: CoBolfOrBi tod Pbomtiaa. XotM n •emo 
Toblru U) tb« GHtUb Museun, eonCMaUiK CiUn^al L«rndo (AsyrioA Md Pbsfiicdwi). By 
M,^«r>0«noral BlrJl. BawUmm, DlM(orlkA.S.-^.TnLMl*tim of Three OappR^pleM 

IwcriniloM of ibe Pe>inb Oevurr a,v.) ond yeBees of tbo Ctadlubyu eod QuBjare Uynvdn 
Hy I’rofnwor J. Uo*»mt, suif CoUfKe. Saadbortk—XI. Yum endibe Oo«Bin«of • Putwo 
Life, aocording le ibe Bic*7ejer>, u^d Aib»r»a<v»lM. By J. MfUr. D.C.L., LL.D.-kil. 
On tbo JrockbaOboorTWNe of CM PIaoo of cbo Colsru, and rbo boco dmreblo fiov IL By 
Vi'Ulleo b. Wbluiey, Sm., Prolbeoo* of Sonabrii U Veto Gollece, Ko<t Baron, V.8.—Koto m 
th« )«r«cdraK Aitlele. hy Sir BJVtfdCoiebrooVe, DacL, U.P^ Pruid«at U.A 8 .—Xlll. Pro* 
sreof of ibe~VMi« BelUrtM ie*ard« AbOmt Coocoptlora «f iha Daily. By J. MnJr, 1 m., 
PC L , LLn,>>XlV. Bnrf KoCCe On ibe Ago MO AulbonUehy of tho Work of Anabbota, 
vor.'ibareiblrfw BrabASAyu. BlianoiyaK obd BbtobartcblirTa. By Dr. Bbte DfiJi, K«o» 
r»r MMBber lt.A.B.~XV. OnclloM of a Omniou of tbo Nolagnoy LangiLiin. By U. K. Pn 
dor TbuV.—XVI. Ob Uie IdoncJry of Xaadmaua aad Krasnds. By Bdnard TboBiaa, Baq. 

Vol. II. (a Two l^rts. 1^. aewH. I€r. 

CoPTMie,—1. Conl^bociow la « BofrwlalA of Vnlk TbropMy and UylBol^. Xo. %■ 
By J. Mair,Koq, >11. UlMoUiMoua Byiua fr««i Ute Blg^Md Aibarrb-VedM. By f. Melr, 
Pm.^III. Tire boadrrd owaalkaa ou iBo BoeUl CondJiUn of rbr Xutreo of BMful By ib« 
Bor. J. Long.—IT. itbon OMani of ibo Malay MaawerJra beloeflajr M tba Boral 
BeelMy, By Dr. U. K. ran der TuuB.—V. TmMUias of ibo AoHcibba Sdcn> from ibe CbMoo. 
By ch« Bor. B UmI, CbapiaM Royel Mory.—V(. tbo IiIObI ooImm of Beenl. By Bdwird 
f hemw, &4.-T(!. SwdnrN of an xi^aq Pknmmry. By Kdwla Norris Cs 

tbrlaUBeoioftba Prwt* to tB« oibcr elaaaee of ladlaa Soektytn ibe Tedia age By J, M«lr, 
On tbo tattirrMulo* of tbo Todiu By ib* uma.—X, An ettoapt to Pnmabua 
from iba Cbbrae a vori known aa Ibe CeufaiflenAl SarvloMof tba p r t ai MnuadauMe Snaa 
peaoraafkg IdW kando and IdOd oyrc to tio Eov, $. Cbaplah Rml Nary. 
^Xt. Tbo Bywoo of tbo OaapAyaaaa asdtb* Legend of Kiag Ajastlll. By Pnfainer Mu 
Mailer, M.A., □onorary Member Reril AOatie Socl%.—XII, 8podnien Oibpirre of aabatyriaa 
Oiamoiar. By tbo Bar, K Uoelce, U.I)., Honorary uaBbor Bnal Aidotlo SMOty. 

Vol. nf. la Two Phrts. pp. 81fi, sowed. VUb Pbotofnpb. 22*. 

Ce)rtBfrte.-.t. CobW kaUeet tewerda a Gtomory of eb« Aaiyrtaa Lasga^. Dj.^. ?. TiUou 

_JI. Banbrta on tbo lU^Cblam Alpbabria. By Dr. A. Boatkn.—III. Tb* pMirt of 

WokanM JUlud^ Arrameor. By ibe non. H. B. J. 8laalM^IT, Gatalogao of lb* Orleual 
Maauaerlfilt In tho Llbrvy of Biag'a ColkA Cankrtdge. By Edward Henry Palarr, B.A. 
6olMl«f 3 SI. JobaW Collofe, Caiibndge ; M MsbK of Ibt Bi7%i AahUa Soetocy. K«abr* da la 
SoeUtd Aalaitaaa do Parts—T. DrMTiptMm of ibe Aareoad Tom In Ountar By J. PrrgumOT, 
, P.lt4.^L Sofberka n« Prof. BraaUun** eABaa of ibe JUtfetaarli-agafi. Umbeko It. 
XtTlI. By CW. n Korn. Profmur of SaoMnil la Ibe Velroreliy of Leydra,—Til, Tka aoonn 
Of Cobbrao&eW Bnaay " Oe tbe Dodee of e PaUbfnJ H«du bbUov.<* By nuodwerd Hall. Bte., 
K.A I D.CL. Osoa. Sasolrmmi! Vurtker deuu of preoh tbbi CotebreokoWEanay, “On it* 
Duun of a rWiufol Buidu \ndo«.“ waa bM tndekced to tba TlrddabfaUDdnam. By ?Us- 
edward Ball. Baq.—Till, fba Sixlb ByRe of tbe Tim Beak el Uw Big Veda. By Profemor 
Mu UOllm, U A., Boa. U.SUA.S.—IX. Cawardm InmnpUoM. By BTkmaafr E^—1. Ao- 
oeuat of as Brnbaan frme Mowme to Spain la ISO and loSl. By IM Bea. XL S. T nienl^ 
XL Tkt Veatry « MebaiaM BabaiBie. of Anuon. By tbo un. a. B, J. Stanley.—IIL 
Maufial* tor tb* HUtorr of India tor tn* 8U Uandred Ttare of btokawaadna nil*, Brertoaa to 
to* VeandaiJe* of tbe »Ulik tnOa* Baiptra. By Major W. Maamn Lm. LL.D7 PBS.—XZXJ. 
A P*w Ward* eaiermtng tba RUI pMpte inb^Onir too Porcota of tbe stat*. By 

Caftahi G. B. Pirer, U^rea Scaf CRpn, >tILA.d.-XlT NoCaa on tbo Db^pwl Diatoal ef 
ipobn la Wiitrm Bebar. By Jobs Benmea. Bm ., B.C.8., MagMraia aTCkunipnna. 
Tol. IV. Ib Two Pans. pp. 521, eewsd. I6x. 

Oonreom.—OeacnkaOM tevarto • Otewary of tba Aenyrito L—ggag*. By R. P. Talbot. 
Part IL-II. On ladlan CbranolMry. By t. Pernio l*o.. F.£E.-tn. Tba Poetry of 
or Amgen. By Ibe Sen. B. B. i StaaMy.—IV. Ce tka Magu Langutga 
el NopaL By Jobs Pnip-r. B*b., B CS.—v, Cesuikailoaa to tka Keewladgo of Psneo Lite* 
rneere. Byuward SM^a, Pb.li.—VI, HCqaueCMno of tka lamajat SyMtro In nk*L Jmwn 
frem CbttaM SoortM. By wm mdetUK Uaym, a.B.U. Ctowalar Brrrtoa. Cbbw.- 

T1I Kkoddaba P4tb*, • Nb TrsB wilb a Tteaalalica and Necca. By &. C Cblldore, hta of 
the Coyloa CIrU Strotco.—Till, aa Endeaoftir to olueldaia Baibldoddln** Oaocrapblaal Neckoa 
of ladu, Bt Col. H. nle, C.B.-1X. SaaMnlan lumpllona asplainod by Tba Pablart el tbo 
P4raM. BrI. W. Weak Sn.—X. Soma Aeoeoet of to* Sanbyd P*f«4aat M«egBB, niartb* 
Bvbmm in * McMonadom byCa^ & tf, Sladn. POliMil Agent at aLaadaid; vlib 


4 Linffuistie PvbUcatiom of Tr^bn$r ^ Co. 

BaMi OB SaUMt to CoL R«Bn T«k. Tba u, Ceca^loU 

iJMMi to Muvnl Me«U«T o( Tnraiuoa froo taaakrtt bn Botfhb toDr. 

& Btfi. - Xii. TB» MoBitanoAoB to oBd tu Isiwua n tBo AdBlalimeGe of 

JmlOT b lodU. Dr M. 9. B. 9»U}«^ n« Mekoanton Uw to b 

PMlIoe «tiA MAmMMntton to /uilai n PonioM. Br K. B. B. BoUM, Boo.—Xir. A 
TmiMUa of t BonfbA Ptt Iwrftota' By Fr«C Dovn^-Xv. Indo-Nniiw Cobi. 
By B. TWiaB, Baq. 

Vol. V. la Two r*ra. pp. 4<S, Mw«d. Ific. 6A Wltb 10 fQll*pBS«nd foldio; 

PUc«B. 

CboTBwn^l. Iv» ^ibk«i. Tbo ofUUto PUl T»rt, wHb ob TrawlaDon. Dy V. 

FraAuU.-ll. Ob is Aoto«<l BoOAtoM loKnoago u AeO'y«B8 k»lA, b Netlb Cbkoi. B? A. 
Wy)w.-Iir. fb* BrWSaailiA; or.Cenotou sntmto Ativ*' AiirtoMyef Vartu.MibifB 
TuMlaud rram bMCril iaw B«|tUA ^Dt.H K«n>.>]T. Tb« Peasol Nou«»l b Soutum 
Jndlb By CborlM B. Oover.—V. Tto f^y of aietonod Bjtodaa, of A^nfta. By (b« Rtfht 
Bob Lord ecuiloy toAU«risr-Tl, Bowy m tA« Cr««d uid CBUees of lbs IisgaTBi. By 
Qtviu r. BtevaVTII, Ot^btor^rtautocl. QBllat. »u. RyO. ?. b^o*b.-VI!I. Oo 
tB» TtoouHfK to Un Kau is cbo Ko^Airon LwniM of latoa. By Jobs 6 .C.8.— 

TX. B«o« Bcnwtf «• OrMt top* oueU. By IM lUr, 6. B«ai.»X. AMioat toKTtpuoM 
frtn kUlbato. T"«4toto to Wuhnw I>»wiea.W<o(« to ibo Uotear* UuctIpOou. By 
KiW^boml A. CMb|bia.—XT. Bpotoaoc of a TnaMailoo to tb« Adi Gnntb. By Dr. 
Bfrat TraniD^XII. Hots ou DbanotoraBa, <rilB toctoto Bcfcwow to Uv QonUob to KU* 
•<M. to bto to ibo Caylon Cl«ll 8«r«k*.~Xlll, Tbe IWliat-SanUitA ( or, 

Conpl«caA|i(antf Hauiral AaMtowy afVwlBa>siiblro, Ttabalatcd froet S«a>Ant Iom E«<fljtb 
to 9r, K. f&n.-XlV. Oa lb» OTtt& of Baddbln ArtbakalbS. By U.e MudRox h. CenHin 
Tqtfaba, Comanoot Icistrater to ih< Bata^nort Cuotc CctIm. NVjlu an Inlraduetion by 
X C. Cbbim. Inn to cbt Caybea Ct^l SorrU*.—X7, Tto Poc»y of ^fl>l>ama<l IUbadab» of 
Arrmo. Br cto Rtobi Kon. toM tnanJoy to AtocHoy. •XVI. Proocrbta Connasb ByrUca. 
By CbyaU B. P. Banati. XVK. Hotaa e« aa Aasfm Jadta Tnoc, *itb ui Aomitt to ito Bo- 
franiLff ibcrtaMn. Br CbaiiM Uom, N.R.i B.. law to tbo Brnol Ci«(l torvics^WUl, 
Tbo Bur Trtba. Br bo Ka*. V. A. BbtfrUr LL.D . Bmaot. Coaimontarod to ^ Kona, 
H.KA^, Jau n.C.B.-XIX. or/»*d io lioBasibedan La«, ibd lu avpIUotloa lo WUob 
latba. By H. B. B. BaHIM.—XX. OonettntR oa Bocrn Pobln Dc«i)>)irmn»L<. tnib aii In«u 
BtfMBl Bkouli of bo »arifBUea of Axyoo AJrktbeU. AadCortQkbuOooR le ibo Early Hlwory 
a«d Oawrayby of‘TabarlMAi. rUaabaud by CoIm By B. TboniM, FJt.9. 

Vol. V{., Part 1, pp. St^ aetfod, with two plbMa and a aap. 8«. 

Cc» n »i a ,~Tb« IbMolUn, aad tbo AnUo Tnbri wbe CoaquarM tbolr CmaBy* By A. 
fBnatnr.-A artto Aaenai to Poor Arabn toorha ee be Ubiory aad Cmirapby to AraUa. 
By Capcata 8. B, UfUa.—Oa tto Moaboda to in«po«ac of Ibo Ewad at Uasaa, ruMt, oto. By 
lalo B.C.B. Tbo Brbat-SabblU: or.^apkU ByFUenef Hatvat Aam1err« 
^‘aTaba.at1Ur«, Trvtoatod froca aawAfti tnto BagiloA By Dr. C. Korn.— NeUB e« n«ta 
1%*aaM Aoaoaat to bi FrtialpailMa to TokUdliUa, la vbJeb aom Pnrtoat OoefneblMt 
UaaBflsikoa ua BfCoaiHartd. By Colml ToJo, C.B.—Tb« to Aioa Oallaa io 

Arob«. By A. Spraanr.—aa Aoaeaat of JofaaaWn, TraMktad to bo lalo tor E. M. BOM 
froaicb«?onbaT«xiof VUir ibn Cboirt'i 8«&atinab by tbo lata MUor A. R. Fiit1ar.»Tbo 
farvyto Wobanto labada*. to Arrafoo. By ba BSfbt Hoo. Lord fiualayto A3dart»y. 

Asiatie Soeioty.—<TAAKsionoiiB or tax Boyal Abuttc Soorsrr db 
Obbat Bbitact an Ibblakd. ’Covpiab in Syola. ico., $0 Plated of Pac* 
almOea, etc., deck. Loaden, 1897 to ISdS. PoUisbed it £9 fi-1 redoced to 
£i i,. 

tbe aboYo eebialu MoCifbuUoaa to rrofiaaor wUMn, Q, c. BeubCoa, Datoii Kerrlen, 
Oelobroebef IIuBibtodt, Dent, Qrottoeao, aed eber mlaebtOrieBtajaobtoan. 

ACiarTa TedB FTdti^dklip9.-^e6 nodar WBiirst. 

AuetOTBB Sxiucriti. £dital foe the Saoelcnt Text Soolatji uoddr tho 
iBpereialon of Tebobob Oolsbtocxbb. Vol 1., eoBtalaiag Ita JaJnndya* 
Nylyb-UIU'Tiitara. Parta I. to T,, pp. 1 to 400, la^e 4U). tewed. 10«. 
each nrt. 

Axem.—T ub Xitbiutvbs ob td LivoASETBit XiixBCX. A BlbHo* 
Xrtphical E«ey. Dy WiLtiax E. A. AxoK, P.R.8.L. Fewp. 8 to. lewed. 
1870. 1«. 

BAchmier.—P asiqbatezcal Bicrrcciaxz an Gbabmak, 3; Ajttok 

KacBHaisa, Prea^dant of ttto Ceotnl Piaicrepblcal 8odety at 18 oo. 

okth. r? Yii'; 160. 1870. U-M. 

B*obmaier.—PaflgttApatacHBB WgurBRBtics anc Gzbbavchb rtii bib 
B aimcBW StRACUi. Verfaart yob Axtoh Bacbuajui, VoraltaeiideiB dea 
Ceotnl'VerriM far Paelxrwptue ie Munebeb. IBino. cloth, pp. yIm, : 18; 12$ t 
120. 1870. 2». W. 

Bachfflaier.— BionoxvAiite Basmbapbioitb, ntcxsi bb ib G&itoViiu. 
Rcdi^ par Axtoinb BacvifatBii, Prdiideat Oe U SeeWtd Centrale ^e Pael- 
Xraphie a Mooich. 1800. tooth, pp, to. 80; IdS: 100. 1870. 2a. Od. 
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Bilir&Uro (A Traii«Iatioii of the). A ITatiTe OrecDioer of the P»li 

L«Q^ut^. 8 m Qo^er Le& 

Ballad Society's PnblioatioiiB. — 6ul>3criptiozis—SooU paper, ooe 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1S68. 

1. Bxllai^ ajtd Pobus ?&ou ^durcsenrm. Yol. 1. Part 1. On tbp 

Coaditien of Eulvidia the Peisuef Renrf TIIL end EdwtrdVl, (molad* 
Inc the etaU of Ihe Clergy, Bloake. aod Frim^ coaUiu (beeldea • Img 
jBirodgerteo) Che fellewlog poeree, el«. t Notr Bh. ISSC a.o. ; Vox 

Popuii Vox Dei. a.o. ; The Ituyn* of b Iteain’; The lauge of 

ypocreefO, a.o. IdSSi Agiiaet the BiBepbesiog Boglieb LBtherane ud the 
P^eeoOQS DrBgoo Luther; The Spolltog of the ahMys: The Oeerthrowe 
of the Abbey*. • T*le of Roblo Aoode; De MooMterii* Dirocu. Edited 
by P. J. PuKTiriLb, U.A. 8«a. 

2. Baluds ntou iTaircrsc&rpia. Tol. II. Part I. The Poore Uaoe 
.Kuiece. By Aioham WjlliahI. Coateynioge three eeferaJl lebjeete ^ 

(I.) Tb^fireu, the ftli lad eonpltyate of Aa^onle Babingtoe, wboe, *lth 
etbere, weare executed for bighe treaeen In tbe feldee aere lyecolae Iona, 
ia tbe yearo of oar lerd^ldSS. (8.) The weende eonuynee Ibe life bbo 
D esebe of Robeite, lotde De*erex, Earle of Eieex: vMe wee beheaded In 
he towre of london ob eeb^frentdeye aorsynge, (8.) Tbe 

lute, locitoled ’'eeelaniBtlo petne," ooBUynloge the hornb[i]e Creeeon that 
ireere preteaded agaysste.yowr Mafode, to be cieane on the perlieaeBt howee 
The eeeoocle rtbird} yeare of yeur Mei'««tu Baygne flt^CAj. Edited by P. J- 
FeuriVALL, ^.A. 8ro. (iv^r /MfrodM^on*, rVo/MW* If, Ji, MorJUl, 
M-A., of OfiA CUf., Oxford, o*i fAe Inie*. letff ho iuued thortij/.J 

xm. 

8. Tag Bosboaohs Bixcads. Part I. With short Kotee by 
W. CBarriLt. Eeq.. T.8.A., author of “Fopuier Uosic of the Olden 
Tiae.’* etc., etc., and *itb coplee of the OHglb^ WoodcoU, dravs by Mr. 
RvDOLFa ^fHC end Hr, W. B. KooriB, and eogmred by Mr. X 
ItlKBAULT end Uc. HOOFU. 8«o. 

1870. 

4. Tbs Bozjnaas Bailam. Tol. I. Pactll. With short hTotes by 
W. OHAFFaLL, Beq., F.S.A.. and with oopiee of the Oripnal Woodoats, 
dreera ^ Mr. Ropoafh Bim and ttr. W. H. Hooran. aod eograred by 
Hr. J. B. RmiAULT and Ur. HoeraA. 8eo. 

187J. 

6. TsB RoxstTBOEB Ballaas. Tol. T. Part III. With an lotro^ 
daction aod abort Notes byW. Cratfsix, Eiq.. F.6.A., Aothocof‘‘Popular 
MBtie of tbe Olden Tfotee." etc., eto., and with Oopiee of ibe Origioil 
WoodOBU drawn by Ur. Rosolfb Bittfs and Ur. W, H. Hoopsa, aod 
engraved by Mr, J. H. RiiuavAt aod Mr. TIooratu 8«o. 

6. Oaptaie Cox, eu Bailaju aka Booxa; or, Bassax lAnaAu’s 

Letter! Wbearin pert of the ntartalniaent notoo tbe Qaecot Mejeetyat 
^lUiogworth Caet], to Warwilt Sheer ia this Soonera Progreea, Ib7d, ta 
ngniM: a freead Ofioer actendeot in the Court, aotohl* freesd. a 

Citkeea and Merobaatof JLoodoD. Be*edlCed, with tccouBb of all OepUia 
Cox’s aeceeakble Books, bbcI a coaiparlson of tbeo with tboie in tbe 
CoMFxaTRT OP SomaHv. iei8-9 A.c. By F. J. ?ob»vaal. M.A. 8to. 

1872, 

7. BAXiana fsov Kasvscsipts. Tol. 1. Fart II. SolUds on 

Wolaey, Auae Boleyo, SoasereeC, aad lady Jane Gray; with Wyskyn de 
IVorde’e TreadM of a Qslaoot (a.b. 1620 a.b,). Edited by Farnnuesj. 
FoBHivAAX. M.A. 'Wilh Forewordi to the Volune, Notee, and aa lodeX' 8eo, 

B&UaiLtyiie.—ExsicssTs op Hu’sf aed Beat Bnigf Giuhuas. By ike 
late JAKva R. BAUAnrHA, LL.D. Second editioA, revised tod eomeled 
Croim 3ro., pp. 44, cloth. 6a, 
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BaUantyne.—IfCBST Lsssova m Sivsntrr Gsajoua; together with an 

lotrodocCura to tbe Hllouidte. Soco n d oditfon. B7 Janm R. BAViAHTTas* 
LL.D., lii^nrujkof CboIodiA Office Svo. pp. tilL *ad 11C^» cloth. 1840. 
Bartlett.—DiCTioxAiiT ot AiiEStcuxisus: a Qlowary ef Voi'da and 

?tarMn colloc^BUlIy used in the United Ststes. By Join R. Second 

Editioo, eoniidtitbly enUipd and topraved. 1 toI. Sto., pp. xzui. and 624, 
- cloth. 10f. 

Bea],—TluvsM os Pah Eiak Aim Soso-Xuif, Buddhist Pilgriaw 
fron Cbinn to lodlt (400 L.b. tod 618 a d.) Tnoslbted from the C1iln»e, 
bY S. Bbax (B.A. Triniw College, Ounbridge), a Gbaplnn in H«r Migetty 9 
f[ttL a Urab«F of Sho ^oftl AnidM Society, ajtd Author of a Tnatlttiou of 
the meieeiOkiba aod the Aaithatn SfiCra froas ibe Chloeoe. Crnni Sto. pp. 
Uaiii. ifid 010, clolb, omarDeBUil, «ntb a ecUnmd nap. lOr. 8d. 

BmI.—A Catsiti 03 BimoHiat SouMOsfis raou nrs CininsR. lij S. 
Bbal, D.A.,Trieity College, Cambridge; s Cbtpleio ia Her hlejeity’e Fleet, 
etc. 8te. doth, pp. ate. and 0S8. 1871. 16r. 

Beamea.—OmijtBS op ImAV Psn.ozroar. ‘W'fth a Mop, ahowiog the 
BistribuliAD of the lediac Lenfuagee. Bj Jomr BsAHte. Beooed ealarged and 
KYieed edition. Crown 6vo. cloth, pp. ymL and 06. 6<. 

Beamos.—Noise ox thi Bnoypusf Dzalbct 0; Hixx»f, spoken in 
Weetero Bchar. By Juurf BiAUSt, £iq., B.C.S., Magietrate of ChiimpArBii. 
6 to. pp. 26, eewed. 1868, It. 6d. 

Beunes.—A Coupajuutb Orauhas 07 los Monsior Aizzak Lakovaoss 
0* IxoiA (to wit], Hindu Panjabi, Siedbi, Qujanti, blanUii, Uriya, tod 
BngAlt. By Joxx Bbakba, Ueagal C.S., M.B.A.S., Sec- 
Vol, J. Oa Seundi. 8ve« oloth, pp. xri. and 860. 16t. 

BsU.—Exfinias Viaisu Spebcq poi tes Kuiiccir, for ooiamuDicating 
the Btact Prannoclslioo of the l^iigUAge CO NatiTe Or Foreign Learnere, and 
tor Teaching Cbildreo and lliitente Addta to Read in few lltyi. Hy 
Albsaxubs Mblvillb Bbli, P.B.i.S., P.U.AS.A., Lectnreroo Bloentienia 
UoiTerailyCoiiege, Londoiu 4to. M«ed, pp. 16. Ja 

Bell.—VrsihLB S^cb; the Science of tJniyersal AlphahsUcSr or Self* 
IncarprtHDi Thyetolegtetl LetterA tor the Writing of all Langnagas in one 
Alphabet, lllucrated by Tablea, Xnagnmi, and Eiaoplee. By AisxAirnBa 
MsATiLU Bsu. F.E.I.S., F. R. S. A., Brofeaaor of Total Fbyalology, ato. 4ee., 
pp. 166, cloth. 16«. 

SeUsATA—A GtASDfan os laB Ha&ATm Xa^opaos. By H. 6. K. 

Bai.T-tTnA, U.A., aud LAtvaa Y. AsuKaoKan, B.A. ISoo. cloth, pp. 00. $t. 
BoUew.—A DrcTTovABz os the Pvxnio, ob PirzBato LAxonASB, oo a 

New aod Improved SyiteiD. With arererecd Part, or EogUab tad Foldchte, 
By H. W. Buxiw, Aaaietaat Sorgeoa, Beogal Army. Snper B^ilSvc. 
pp. xii. attd 666, cloth. 42t. 

Sellew.—A OtAiocAB ot thb Bdezhto or Fnasaro lAxonAos, on a 
New asd Inpreved Syatea. CODbioing Brevity with Utility, and lUuatratad by 
AierpM* and Dialoguei. By U. W. Bau3w, Aasiettat Saigeon, Beo^ Amy. 
Snper'roral 8 to.,P|i. xii. and 166, ciotb. 2la. 

Bellow*.— bKouen bxnuEs Tocabulabt, for the use of Students of the 
C h iaae, Japanaae, and other Languagea. Arranged by Joax Bsu.owa. With 
Notes 00 the writing of Qiineee with Roman Latcera. By Frofeaaor ^w w* — 
King’* College, London. Croao 6«e., pp. 6 and 666, elotb. 61 . 

BeUows —OoTuxi Xictioxart, sosnrs ns* op MissroFAKM, Explorers, 
and Students of UBgaa^ By U ax M 6 llk, M. A., Tayloriia Fretoaaer in the 
U eiaeeiity of Oxfor A With an Intreduerion on the nee of the ordinary 
Ea^ieb Alphabei in traoseribing Foreign Languegee. The VocAbokryoODpiled 
by Jowx Bsxtows, Crown 8ro. Limp aeroooo, pp. xxxi. and 866. fr. 8d. 
Benfey.—A d&AHMAn os tbi LAseiyxoB op thb Tspie. £7 Dr. 
TssoMS BsKViT. Ib 1 Toi. 8ve., of about 660 pagea. [A prtperatiOK. 
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late % and 60, PcUemo&ier Roiffi London. 

Pbactioai os tat SAnnarr for the 

Bse of Eorl; Students. Bt Thiodor Bbbsst, Profteeot of SBoskric is (bo 
UaiTenitf of Outt(n|«a. oeeond, revlMd ud oolorged, editioo. Ro?ol 8 to> 
op. Till, end clotk. lOe. def. 

Benmann.—YocAarriAaT os tee Tiotfi LiXovAst, down I17 

UosiTB TOM Dbomunh. Pnbliebod with a QnoiDatical Skeieb. 

Ubu, ot tbo UaiveraU? of Jeaa. pp. Till, and 7 6, ctotL S«' 6<t. 
Blia^aT&t*0a«ta.^S(M3 undor 'Wiijcnts, 

BboUaflutii Chimder.-'Tai Teatels ot a Hnrboo to Tinrous pasts ot 
BsHOAt tad Upper lodb. M Bboaa: 4AOTH CHVMnBiu Ueobor of tb« Aaiotte 
Socio(^f BeagieU aa IntrodocciaB b; S. Ta3boja ^beelor, Boq., Author of 

“ uistoij of ladia/’ Dedicutod, bj penBisrioa, to Hn Bseellotey ^ John 
Laird Hair l^irrenee, Q.C.B., G.C.BI., Viceroy sad (?orenier*9cBarel of India, 
tc. In 2 Tolsbes, crem 8vo., cloth, pp, uv. aad 440. aui. and 410. 81a. 

Biblio^ca Htapano«Amorioaiia. A CnUloguo of Spaniae £oos$ 

E oted ia Mexico, Guateaiaia, Hondnm, The AntiUee, Veoesoela, Colninbla, 
oador, Pani, Chill, U^aa?, and the Argeotioa Be^Uie; and of Poriii|;aeie 
Books prioted ia Brasil, PoUoieed by a CoDeetion of 'Waasa ox Tsa 
Aboeioivat LaKOuaaas or AvaajcA. Oa aalo at tb« affixed prioai, by 
Triibner & Co., B aad 00, PeCemcstor £o«. Poap. Bvo. pp. 184, leved. 1870. 
1*. 6d. 

Bl|raiidet.-~Tnt Lzfb on XitoEKD os OAin).utA, tkc Baddba of the 
Datoae, with Anaotationa. Tbe vaya Co Kelbban, and Notice on the 
Phon^ioa, or Barmeso Monks. By the Riyht Borereod P. BisaVDtr, Bishop of 
Bemaiba, Vicar Apoftolioof Axaaod Pe^u. Bro. sewed, pp. xi., SM,ajidT. J8x. 

Bleek.—'A ConPAtATrrB G&ahuak of Botib AfticiK iMdevAase. Bt 

W. H. Z. Euan, Pb.D. Volocae L I. l^hoaology. 11. Tbe Coacord. 
Section 1. Tbe Noqo. 8to. pp. xssrl. and 888, cloth. Ids. 

Blee^—E btvabp in Boura Apatca; or, JiottODtot Febloa. Trans* 
leted froca tbe Original Uanusoript in Sir Ceorfe Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. 1. Babsk, Librarian to tbe Orey library. Cape Town, Capa of Good 
EopA la one # 011 x 00 , snail B#o., pp. xxxi. md 94. ol^. 8s. dd. 

Bombay Baixekrit Setios. Bdited noder the superintendeQce of 0. 
Biiniita, Ph. D., Frofcsaor of OrieBtal Langnagei, Blpbiftitone CoU^e, and 
F. KiiLuoxur, Pb. D., Saporioteadent of ^aoskrlfi Stadlea, Deccaa CoUe^e. 
.sUmdy puHUM. 

1. FAircnAiAjnjiA rr. atd t. Edited, with Notes, by 6. BiiSLBS, 
Ph.D. Pp. 84,16. 4s. 6A 

2. NieojfaEATTA*a PAarEEATESNimdEimAnA. Edited and explained 
bj P. KiBUOJW, Ph. D. Part 1., tbe Sanskrit Text and xarloas nadiji^. 
pp. 118 . 8s. $d. 

3 . PAKciuTAjfTXAXf. ATS cci. Edited, with Notes, by G. BiIklee, Fh.D. 

Pp. te. 14, 2. 6s. 6d. 

4. FiTOEAXAjrTRA I- Edited, with Notes, by F. ExBiBoair, Ph.D. 
Fp. 114, 68. es. Cd. 

5. EiLioXsA's EAOBTVAiiiA. 'With the Commeatery of Ifallinitba. 

Edited, witii Notes, by StUAjeux P. Psiypxr, M.A. Pert I. Caatos l.-yi. Ps. 
B. EiLDiSAU M IT^ WTW i Q MrwgnmA. Edited, with NotOS, by SaAKEAA 
P. PAwpiT, U.A. Ss. 

7. KAoorfBEiATrA'a PAAiszUsEFvnuiBTBAiu Edited and explained 
by F. Kulho&t, Fb.D. Part 11. Translalioa and Notes. (Pscibbdib&s, 
i.-xtxnl.) pp. 184. 8s. 

Bottrell. —TBAnrrzoxs asd HsAAxnsms Stoaibs ot 'Wm Cobtwall. 
ByWiAUAV Bomtsa<(anold Celt). Demy 18ae. pp. t 1 802, eloA. 1870. 6s. 
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Soyoe.—A 6&ijuu& ov tem LAVsv&ei.—Cy Wniuu B. 

£oTH, W«»k;(ia MUsloatn. Thir^ Edition, aagBentedftDd loprOTed» with 
Bxercim, b; J, b^vts, Wetkyao MiMioonry. ISmo. pp. lii, and 

ld4, doth. Sa. 

Bowditch.—Soinix Sin^iUBs. By if. I. Bowtnca. Third BditioD, 
Sto. pp. aXTi. and ?b8, cloth. 7*. dd. 

Bretschiieider. ^ Oir tba EitpviESdB Possvssbs bt ths AHCTBirr 
CKUim or Tn Aham amb Arasiah Cotoyna, aed otbor Waotora Conn* 
Crloo Bteetienadia CblnMO Booka. Ey £. fiKsncK^BTUit. M.D., Fb/aktao 
of the RubUq Legation At Peking. d?«, pp. SS, lowed. Ib71. Is. 
firhat'9aiihit& (The).—See imder Eeni. 

Srice.—A BouAjnzsD HiADitmrrz am Bnoltss Bicticihabt. Be- 

aiped for the ue of Sobeok and fet Vemaedar dt«deota of the LaogUfie. 
Compiled bf NAtaarniL Smob. New Bdicioo, Ra*iaed and policed. Poet 
S«o. doth, pp, TL and 947. 6e. 

Sri^.—A Q aiwvAfc or m Tuip LAirdVAOB. By Rer. J. B&msl» 

B U.S, B?o. deth, pp. Ie., 136 aodlr. 7s. Sd. 

Brocltie-—I kdian Pjecwsopet. Introductcry Paper. By “WatTAK 
SitoOuB, Author of '* A Bay ia the Lend of Scott.” etc., etc. 8vo. pp, 2d. 
leweA IS72. 5£ 

firtrariL—Ts£ BKemzns; or. Oetbeital Spibjtu&lxsu. By Johit P. 

BnowK. Secretary eod Dra|on)eo of the Lwetion of the UolGed Statea of 
Americo et Coostaniiooplo. With twenty.roar llhisttationa. 8«o, clotb, 
pp. vui. lad 4j4. lAs. 

BrPWTL-' OaBStAnc ChrBOHOLosr. The Hiedu aod Unbocaedan liCethode 

of Reckoning Time txplaioed: wltb Easeye on tba Syeteoa; Syobola oiad for 
Nomerals, a new Titniir hfetbod of KleooTy. Historical Reoorda. and otbar 
aobjeeta. By CsaRlbr Pm iLir Baovv. M ember of tbe Koyal Aiiatic Sooiecy ( 
btoof thelTadrai Clfil Serrieo; Telogn Traselaior to Qoeemmeofc; Senior 
Member of tho Co)leg« Boerd.et4.: Author of the Telagit Bietiooariei and 
(jraumar. etc. 4(0. lewed, pp. xLi. and 00. lOe. dd. 

Brown.—S aksxbh P&osonf amt Noiobtcai Sthbolb Expiuhsd. By 
C gAa t.aa FiiLtr Biiowk. AetW of the Tftlugn DiMiootry, Onmnier, etc.. Pro- 
feeeor of Telogu io tbe Ualeenity of London. Demy Seo.pp. 64, cloth, a«. 6d. 
Bnddhiii^hcaba’i F&r&UeB! traneUted inn, Bonoeae by Captain H. 
T. Roonai. it.E. With an lotrodncdoo containing Enddba’a DbattBapednai. 
or. Path ^rUte; banalated Pali by F. Uax Mulu*. dee. pp. 878, 
ololb. I2r, dd, 

Borgeea.—Sm7A-6iSBaiMA (Traneletion of the): A Te3t>^k of 
Hindn Aeirooeoy. with Notee and an Appeodlz. conteininf addieioeul Notoe 
and Tehlea, Cdeoietione of Ecliptec. a SteBir iiep, and fndexea. Ey Ref, 
Eansan BeKosae, formerly Mlieionary of tba American Board of Comoia* 
•roaere of Pordgn MlccieM io India; aa^stad by the Coromltcee of Poblioation 
of the Aaeriean Orlaatal Society. 8to. pp. ie. and SN« boarda. lit, 
BumelL'^ATAXooiT^ or a Coxiscrmr ot SAVsnir Kaihtscbxpis. By 
A. C. SoRKeLL. M.R,.A.8., Madraa Clell Semee. Panr I. Vtiit Mtfuter^U. 
?eap. dec. pp. 64. eawed. 1870. U. 

Byin^Q.—Ohinxin o? thb Choctaw LutovaaB. By the Bar. 
Cr»na BriNOTOS. Edited from the Original US3. in the Library of tho 
Americao FbUotopblcal Society, by D. C. Bbihtw, A.U., M.D., M««b«r of 
tba Amerleaa PhiJocopbical Boeiety, the Penuyleania IlietMical Society, 
raapeedinfr Uember of tbe imenean fichnolerical 8odeir, eto. 8eo. aewed. 
pp. dd. J2#. 

Caloutta Eeriew.—T bs Cuoma Bzmw. PuhliaW QaarterlT. 
Price 6r. 6d. * 
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hU 8 and 60, PcUsmcster Hcio^ London. 

Callaway,— IzrvoissffVAWs, ITafraTncAysmiAara, NmitoASA, Zisahtb 

(Narwn T«l«c, Tndicion*. tnd UiMorias Qf (be Zolns), la (Heir avd word*. 
«Uh 1 Ti<anslAao& leto Suilijb, ud Note*. Sf tba ^e?. Hbkbt Cauavat 
M.D. Yolunae I., 8fA, pp, xi». ud J7a, elecb. HtU], 1950 ind 1M7, 16*. 

Callaway. — The Xtsuoioira SK5TEtf of tsa ijumv. 

Perl UnboJunkalu; or. the Tnditioo of CreAtloo as aziidng AtoODg the 
AcDtrulo uid other Tnbe< of Soatb Afric4,io tboir own worde, «i(b « truelotioo 
iato Snilisb, ead KeK«. Bytke Rev. OuooCAUi^WAT.hl.P. 6 to. do. 126. 
•eirod, I«65. 4e. . PV 

Pert IL—AmUoniio; or. AocMtor Worebip, ea eeiatiag udooi lh« Aotesela. io 
(heir owQ «or^ *i(h a (rsnslation into Ed; lieb. ud Notee. By ebe Rer. 
Canok CeitAVAt, M.D. 1869, Ira. pp, )27, Kved, 1669. u. 

Part in,—lelnyeogaZokebala; or, Dinaatien, u eziettOF ataoii^ the iuattdh. So 
tbeir own werde. With a TrtnslatMQ iece Boflkb, and No<«. By the Rer. 
Canon Cauawat. M.D. 8«o. 160. eewod. 1676. 4*. 

Pm IV.—Oa Medical Mafic aod mtcberaR. £Jh 

Oalligani.— Ls Oompaseost db Tobs, oe DionotcfiiaB PocTaLoni. 
Par)« Coloriol looie CairLTS* Kte.Graod OSciefi ate. (K/eecb—Lalin—Itahao— 
Spaoiili P oftcyieae—Ocrwian—Knfltih—Hodara Crae^—Arahio—Turkiab.^ 
2 veit. 4(0.. pp. 1167 and 746, Tons. £i 4«. 

Caaoned laxlc^raphid; or, Rules to be obserTed b Edltiog tbo Kev 
Rnfliib PiotiODary oftbo niilolegical Sodety, prepared by a Comoittaa of tbe 
Society. 6r«„ pp. 12, aewed. 6d. 

Carp^ttf.—Tim Lan Pays or ENeiaii^ <a the IUjah Raiuiosue 
£ oY. By Mabt CaaFSHTsa, of Biislo). With Rto iUoMntioat. 6vo. pp. 
272.oloth. 7*. U. 

Cart ,—x Cotwenos or TBweu Pmtsms, 

Traralatod. llluatrated, aiul Ssplalsadtofethar vi(b DOObe Sasaent Prorate 

S rintad in tho Deradfart and Xol^u Cboraetera. By Captaia K. W. Caw, 
(adraiStaB'Corpn. Cue Vol. and Soppleoat, royal dro.pp. 468 aod 146. 6l*.6tf 
CatliZL^C'KsB-PA. A Boligious CeremoDy of tbe Kaodaos. Sy 
QBOaOB Catiin. With 18 Coloured lUuetraUo&a, 4lo. pp. 60. boond in doth, 
|ilt edfea. I4c. 

Chalmers.—Tzee Oatora of tai CsmaB; an Attetopt to Trace tbe 
coanectioo of (be Chuieae with Wealeca NuImu io (hdi Bcl^eo, Supantio'caa, 
Arts. Laofuafs, ood Timdiliooa. By Jobe CuALaaiJ. A.U. Fooleoap Sro. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2t. 6d, 

Chalmere.—T bs SPBomATioire oe bteAFinrsica, Foutt, aee Hoeiutt 
or '* I'BB Old PauoeerRBR** Lao Ts«b, TrsBclatod from tho Cbineaa. trith 
u lUroductiOB by Totm Cbolmen, M.A. Poop. 8ro. cloth, zs. aud 62. 4 a 6d. 
Chalmers.—A e Ekoxise aea CaHTeEsas FocEST>PioTreEA 2 T, for tbe 
see of (bosa who «ieb to loam the spoken langoafa of Caatoo ProvitMe. By 
JoBH CHAVHBfta, M.A, Third editioo. Crown 6*o., pp. Iv. ud 146. Beef 

Cbatnock.—Lwira FATSOtrmoBa; or, tbe Et;inologT of Cnrioiu So 
fiamaa. By RiCKAKO StiriiEE Ceaseock, Fh.D., F.B A,, P.R.G.S. Crown 
8ro,. pp. 1 I 2 , filoth. 7*. 6d. 

Chamock.—V essa hTouiEAUA; or Words derived from Proper Namee. 

By EiouAM Stsdebm CaASEOOS. Pb. Dr. P.S.A., r<c. 6 po. pp. 396. cloth. 14«. 
Ghamook.—T eb PiorLBS of Tbaestitaeia. Founded on a Paper 
read before Tus A(rTH(u>riM.00T0tL Socisty oi' Lompot^, od tbe Itb of May. 
1869. By RiCBAW SiBFHBM CuAaEOCK, Pb.O., F.S.A,. F.E.Q.S. Demy 
6«o. pp. 36. lawed. 197Q. 8e. 6d. 


10 lAn^iitk PublwHUm of Trubnor f Co- 

Ch&ncdT Society's Publioatums. Subsoription, two golncas per asnom. 
1868. ^Ttt Btriei. 

OAiTTsfistmr TiLSS. Part I. 

I. Tb« Prologoe and Kai|bt*9 TalOi in 6 panlUl Testi (ftoiD th« S MSS. 
ouB€d hIov), CofUber «itb no^uif the Oroupe of ibe Tajea, 

aad tbeir «af 7 <of order ia 89 MSS. of t])e Take, aad in tbe old 
ppatod editions and also SpeeivOBS froo aarer^ M9$. of (be 
" Moveahia Fr«lo(ae«'* of the Caacerbur; Talea,—Tba Sbipman'a 
Frolofaa. aad Franklio'a Prolofoe.—ffhaa iDOfOd from (bdr right 
placMt acd of iha eubstUutu fOr them. 

IL Tbe Prologue and Koigbl’a tUe from Iho 
III. ,, K "t >t W *> »* 

» M fi »> W »> ►• 

H I) » >» H •• »* 

PI* ji ji w •• M *• n 

V1X4 pp n f$ 9 i ft 

Noa. II. to VII. araaepanca Tazta of the d^Taxt edition of the Canterbarr 
Taltt, Part L 

1868. StMftd Sent*. 

1. Oir Bislt Esvniaa PBOSTWCiAriov, with eepeeUI reibreace to Sbak- 

■pereaod Chaaeer.coetaiahig an iavaatigaitoo of tbe Conaapondeoeeof Writing 
vitb Speecb in Eo^aod, from the AnglO'SaxoD period to tbe preaent daf,pree«d^ 
by a sjiteoatic ootitioa of all apokeo aouoda, by means 0 ^ tiia ordioarr print- 
lag t7pa^ lodeding a re*amDgesieQt of Pr^. P. J. Cbild'a hlemoira on tbe 
lengsaga of Chaoear and 6ow«, aodRcprinta of tbe Rare l^acia by Salesbnrr 
on PngTiab, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Bareley on Prancb, 1821. By 
ALSitANDBn J. P.R.8., etc., ate. Pail 1. On tbe Pronmdatlon of the 
xmb, zvilb, zTiiib, and zvintb caotansa. 

2. Essaxs os Osavceb; Sia Words nnd Works. Part I. 1. EberPe 

Rerieir of Saadiask S’rifde air Gheuerr, cetwfefAeaooMU /natatauf der SHtiPirm, 
tranalaled by J. W. Van Rees Heeta, M.A., TrioUr Hall, CaobridM,aBd reeraed 
by (ha Aatbor,—II. AThirteenfb Ceotory Latinl^aatise on the Qsiimcfret "For 
by oy rA^Akdrs iCu prime of day *' (^'AqWnwj Tafe). Bdited, with a Trana> 
larion, by Ur. Edwono BaOeK, and ^aatratad by a Woodoat of tbe loatremaot 
from (bo Aabmola MS. 1822. 

8. A IWPOAAfT Tassics to the Sis-Tazt Edition of Ohaiicor’e 
Caotarbory TalM. Put I. Atcemptiog lo sbow tbs boa order of the Tale*, and 
thol^an and Stigm of tbe Klgrimage, elc., etc. By ?. J. Fumctall, Bsq.^ 
U.A., TrinicT H^, Cambridge. 

1869. IVrti Smu. 

Tilt. TbOyMilleris, Reeva'a, Cook’s, and Gamalyn’a Tale*; EIlemcTO MS. 

12* )i . M » » o » u Baaowrl „ 

^ «• '» •• M «• }, Gainbridgo „ 

T?T " *•' " ” " " ” '' 

**'• ♦* » >• »f n >1 n Patwortb „ 

«> }« «« }• n 0 ,$ Laiuaowge„, 

laeaa are aepaute iaiia of the S-Tait Chancor’p Canterbuylalee, Part 21. 

1869. i^MOR^ Sfrus- 

i, Essam PMOSuyeutroK, with eepeoul refereiuA to Shskspero &nd 
Chaoco, By Aianascns J, Sou, I^.R.S. Part II, 

1870. fenea. 

XIV, OAHTmunT Taxea. Fart II, The MinerX Beaee’s, and Cook’e 
tala* wUb an Appeodiz of tbe Spurioos Tale of GameUn. la Stz 
paralMl Torts. ^ 


SUeaoere MS. 

Eeuvrrt „ 15i. 
Caobridge „ Gg. 4 .27. 
Corpus „ Oxford, 
ratwortk „ 
lAnedoime „ tol. 
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laU 8 am? 60, Ijondon. 

Cbaacer Society'^ Publication!— conlimui. 

Id70. tScmiJ SfriM. 

Os Eaalt Ejtouss pKOFimcuTiOff, vith oapecial reference to Sbak- 
ip«r« esd Cbftucer. Bt^, J. Si^ F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. IlluBtratiou 
n tba Prenaociatioa of uvtb tod xvitb Ceutariea. Chancer. Ocver, 

Speaaor. Sbakoapero. Silabarr, Hart, BoBoker, QtU. Proocnaeiiic 

TecabuUrr, 

1S71. Birti Strm. 

XV, The Mao of La**a, Sbipmaa’a, ud Frioreaa's Ta3ea, with Cbtacer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopu, ia S pirthel T«xu froca the MSS. ibore Dimed, 
and 10 coloured drawiDga of Tellera of Tales, after the oricioali in the 
Elleamcre MS. 

XVI. The MiQ of Low's Tilo, io., &e.: Ellesoere MS. 

XVII. „ „ „ Cambridge „ 

^VIll. „ ,, Coipu ,, 

XIX. Tbo SbipEeio^s, Prioraae’s, and Mao ofLaw's Tales,from the Petworth MS. 

XX. Tbe Man of L>aw*s Tales, from tbo LanidowneUS. (each with woodenta 

of foortoea driwinge of Toilers of Tilrs in the Bllcamere US.) 

XXI. A PsrsllelO'exi edirton of Chaucer's Minor Paoesa, Part 1.:—‘Tho 

Dechc of Blauoebd tbe Duebesae,* from Th^nne's ed. of US2, tbe 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 3at>i * tbe comnle^nt to Pite,’*tbe 
Parlameot of Peules,* ud ‘ the CompUfQt of Mare, each frao fix U SS. 

XXII. Supplomoiiruj PartUeUTuts of Cbaucer'a Minor Poems, Part I., con¬ 
taining * Tbe Farlatneot of Ponlea,' from thrM MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Obsucer’a Minor Poema, Part I., contumog 1. two MS. 

fragnoDta of ^ The Parlimeot of Ponies 8. &e two dlnring versions 
of 'The Prologue to ths Legends of Good Women,' arrisgra so ai to 
show ibeir dificreoMs; d. on Appendix of Foema attrbuted to Chancer, 
t 'I’be Oalads of Piles b; Clianciere;’ u. *Tba Oronjals mads b; 
Cbaaesr.’ both from MSS. wKtten bf Sbirlsf. Cbaocsr's oontsmporsiy. 

XXIV. A One-Text Print of Cbancer'a Minor Poeasa, b«ng the beat Text from 
lbs ParatleUText £ditien. Part I., eoaUieiut 1, Tbs Dsebs of 
Blavneba the Dueheaae; S. The Coatplej’Bt to ^te; 3. Tbs Perlament 
of Ponies ; 4 . Tbs Coeeple]rnt of Mars; 6 . Tbe ABC, wUb ia 
originel from De OulleeiUVa d* U Vit Amwows (edited 

the best Patie U88. bjr id. Paul taejer). 

1S7I. •S’sMfli Strut. 

6. Tsiax FoBX-wrcBS! to zdj Pax^bl'Tbxt edition of Cbaacdr’B Ulnor 
Poems for tbs Chaucer Society (inth a try to set Cbaueer'a Works in th^r right 
order of Tlroe). By Fuex. J. Eojuiivaii. Part 1. (XUa Pvt briogs oat, 
for ths £jst time, Cancer’s long eerl)’ but he]>eleu lov^) 

1872. F^H 8*rm. 

XXV. Obaeeet's Tale of Melibe, tbs Monk'i^ Hun’a Priast'a. Doctor’*, Far* 
doner’s. Wife of Bstb’e, Friar’s, and Suauoner’a Talas, in $ parallel 
Texts froa tho MSS. abors named, and with the nnaisiag Id eoloered 
drawiagt of Tellers of Tales, after tbe cngiaals in tbe SUesDsre US. 

XXVl. The'Wife’s, Prlsr'e. and Soqitnener’s Talas, from theEUesmsre US., with 
9 woodcats of Tale-Tellers. (Par! IV.) 

XXVIL Tbe Wife’s, Friar's, Snononer’a, Monk’s, and Kua’s Friect’a Tales, 
from tbe Heogwrt MS., with 8d woodenta of tba TsUera of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 

XXVlTl. Wifs'a, f riii’a, sed SuraaoBer'a Tales, from tba Caobridge US., 
nth 9 wheats of TalS'Tellen. (Part IV.) 

XXlX. A TVeatiM on tbs AetroUbo; ecberwise called Bred end Mylk fer 
CbildrcD, addressed to his oOQ Lowj^a by Geoffrey Cbaoeer. Bdiiod 
by the Iter. Wai/IIA W. fiutr, M.A. 

(The Sii-Tsxt Print of the Canterbury Talea will, 16 is hoped, be completed early 

In 1S74.) 
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LinffiMtic Puhikatums of Tnibntr ^ Co. 

1872. &MK2 SeHt*. 

7. Obiqinau Atialmitu of some of Chaucer’s Caaterbory Tales. 
P*rt 1 . 1. The oHtinsI of ihe Hsq of Ls«'a Tile of Coostsoce, from tbs 
FctBCb Cbroetcl* oc Nicholes TriTst, AntndelHS. sb, 1340 &.D., .colla^d 
with ttis laWr eepr.eb. 1400, latbe Satioael Libiwy st Steekbolm; copied lad 
e^ttd. vitb \ iTiMlatiOB, b; tfr. Eptivim Bucx. 2. TLo Tele of “ Merelsu 
Ike EBperor," from Ike BsKy-EsfHikTenloB of the ffwfe JiMi«wwarla HerK 
M8. 79d3: agd 3. Put of MaRhew PaHs** Tiit Oft frimi, both stories 
illuiratinc inddeaU la the Maa 0/ Lew’s Tale. 4. Two Froocb Feblisu like 
the R««?ea Tale. 5. Two Letis Stories like Ibe Prisr's Tale. 

Childers.—S kuddaxa Pasaa. A Pali Test, inth a TruiBlatio& end 
Notes. 9; R. C. Cansiai, late of the Ceylon QtU Senice, See. pp. 32, 
stitched, la. dd. 

(;h|}1 d>ra.—A PAii-ENeLisE DicnowaST, 'witA Suoskrit Pquitslonts, 
utd withnoBeroas ^ootatioas, Eitracts, and Refsrtocee. Compiled by Rosnar 
CMam ChiIous, lata of the Ceytoo Kail Service. First Part, pp. I'SfA 
Inperlil Sao. Couble Colomna, 24a. 

Tbe im Paimedeuir ever poUWked. Tbe Soeond Put, CMBsletiof the Vnk» is la 
peratM. 

flhilde re—A PXli 6&AVMAR rOB PBeiMSES. Py KobBK C. CEtLOBSS. 

Ib I ToL dee. doth. [/e/rrperafiSM. 

Childers.—None of DsibarAPAPA, with speual reibreece to the 
qMSdooof Nirrina. 6; R. 0. Cwisosm, lata of the Ceyioo Ciail Serriew. 
9*0. pp. It, sewed! PrM la. 

Childers.—O jt tsb Osien or tbb Btosbitt AsTAiXATBie. By 

the bladliar L. CoBaiLU TUASUiiiA, GoTetaoient loCerpreCer to the 
Ratoapura Coort, CotIoo. With to Ifttrodoodon by R. C. CiitLDBSS, late of 
the Ceyloo Civil Service. 6«o. aswed. 1871. la. 

CUrke.—T sk fl wmr Rmoiovs: an Bssay in OompnratiTe Theology. 

By Oamsi Fbiimah CLsitki. 8 to. doth, pp. s. aod 333. 1871, 14a. 
Colebrooke.—T bs Lin Ajrn HzscsuAFSone BasiTS o? Hskrt Tnokas 
CoKuaooAB. The Biography by kis So^ Sir T. B. CoansaooKt, Bart, M.P., 
The Saiays edited by Profaieor Cowell. la 5 Tob. [7n fAa prai, 

ColensO.—PiKTE Sn^a if Zw}‘%isi^ i An Abridgement of the £Ie> 

asantary Qramnsr of tbe ZiiIu*Ke6r LuKoago. Bytba Right Rof.XoaF W. 
Coiane. Kshm of NataL $to. pp. 86, cloth. Eksaanyeni, 1638. 4a. 6d. 
Coleun.—2nLo*oeixsB DienoxiRT. By the Right Joef W. CO' 
mreo. Bishop of Natal, 8eo. pp. Tiil. aad 332, sewed. PMumaritaborg, 1661. 
£\ la. 

Coleun.—Fnei Ziii.n*!CA^ RsAsiBe Boos, two parts one. By the 
R^Rev.JonvW. Gotfario,BbhopofNstal. I 6 tt 0 .pp.44, sewed. Natal, la. 
ColeuMr^SBCoiip Zmir-SATB Rbasixw Boox. By (he same. ISmo. 
pp. 108. sewed. Natal. 3a. 

Coleiuo.—Tomrs Znin-RAXm Bnainire Booz. By the sEune. 8 re. 
pp. 160, cloth. NsAal. 1638. 7a. 

Colftuo.—lliree KatiTe Acconnts of the Tints of the Bishop of ITatnl 
in September aod OeUbert 1859. to Upniode. EmgeftbeZolus; intb Exple- 
sauny Notes asd s Literal TrtBalalteB, sad • Oloueiy of all ihe Zota Words 
einplo:7ed in the same: detigoed for tbe ase of Stadeets of the Zola LeiigGage. 
By the Right Rea. Joet* W. CoiBwao, Bbbop of Nitel l6tQO. pp. 1^, staff 
cover. Nital. Maritsborg, 1860. 4». 64. 

Coleridge —A QtossajiaL insx to tho Printed EngliAh Literntnre of 
the ThirteSDlb Centory, By Hi»BUf CoLisiMa, Es^. 6ac, cloth, pp. 104, 

CcUeecBO de Toesbnlos e Frasee neadoe ns Promcia de S. Pedro, 
do IHo Ortnde deScI, ao Bruil, 12ae. pp, 32. sewed, la. 
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Contoponloti—A LizicoK os OsxBS-IiEreusB iro EifaLiaa 

UoDB&if Game, Bf N. Goaiopo^M. 

Firb I, Modcro Greek*Eaglisl). 8 to. «Wtb, pp. 4<0, 12«, 

Part II, Bitfli^Modarn Oraek. Sro, elotb, pp, £6). 15«. 

Cmuiinghani.—T ot Akciwi G*ooa*»ffT ot Ivnk. I- The Buddhist 
Fadod, iocladlns tbe Cacepai^ of Alcxandar, «ad tbe Traaela of H«eD<Tlasai)i. 
B; Albuxoa CstiHTHOHAM. Major.Q«Mral. Royal Ro{ica«n (Bennl Ro. 
tarad). With tliirton Uapa. 8*o. pp. ax. 590, cloth. 1S70. 95a, 

Cnnnii^ham.—Atr Bout on teb Arian Oi:dbs or AaOBrrBcxuu, as 
exhibited So the Templaa of ICaibBert. By Obtain (now MiiJer*Gaoenl) 
ALSZANDint CoNNiKOBAK. 5ro. pp. so, cloU). with aeaenUeii (arre foldior 
Platea. iSa. * * 

CvuLiAgiMn.—T ot Bhilsi Toss ; or, Buddhist Uonaments of Con^l 
India: oompruing a brief Hiatorieal Skateb of the Riae. Progreaa, aod Daclins 
of Bitddhlani; with sa Account of iba Opeacog aad Exanioacioo of ibe aanoua 
Greapa of Topes aroaad Bbilia. By B^.^Uajor AJeaindcr CmmingbaiB, 
Bengal Engiaetra. lUulrated with thirty-thru Piatu. 8«o. pp. xaxft. 270, 
eloth. 1954. 91 a. 

D’Alwis.—B oosictst ITisriirA; aBoview of ITax IfuUer’a Dhomiaa- 
pada. By Jaubs P'Aitwis, Maisber of the Royal Astatic Sedety. Sao. aawed, 
pp. s. and)40. da. 

B’Alwio.—T*u TRAjtuATiore, Part Piret By Javn B’Anns, 
Member of tba Royal Afialie Bocety. $ao. sewed, pp. 94. la. 

B'Alwii.—A BsscitirTrrs Gataxooits or Sajtgxm, Pali, ats Sinbuss 
L rrasABT Woaas or Citlon. ^ Janea O'Alvib. M.R.A3 , Adroeate of 
the Supreme Conrt, dec., &c. Is 'fbrea Toluttaa. Vol, 1„ pp. Txiii. and 944, 
saved. 1270. 9e. 6d. (FWr, //, md /iX in preporefwH. 

Dolopierre. SurBscaBsm Liiti&airis, Pasticots SiirposmoNe 
o’AuTBOK, &AK8 iisa Lrmas rr cans lbs Aws. Par Ootati DBisrsaitB. 
EcAp. 4(0. paper oerer, pp, 22$. 14*. 

iMepierrs.-^BEu-ox ^Ai.TTiqrr i^es Out&aou £cbit8 bn CsNToirs, 

depuu las Taopa Aeeleaa, juqo'au xix^*^ Si5ele. Par oo &bliophiIe Delge. 
Saail 4(0. pp. 608, stiff oover*. 1888, 80*. 

Beldpierro.'^fissai ^noRiaoB st BisuodiASSioTrs ovs lb Etoire. 

Octave SeleEderte. Sre. pp. 94, aewed. With 15 page* of Woodeati. 
1870. 8*. 8d. 

Beiinys.—C rzna and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Forts of 
tbose couoirlea, tegether with Pehio, Yeddo, Hoog Song, aod Macao; fonoiog 
a Guide Booh and Vade Uacura for TraraUus, Marchuti. and Reaideota lo 

S sneral; with 56 Maps aad Plan*. By Wu. IfABOB&icB Matxua, F, K.G.8. 

i.M.'i Consslar Service ( N. B, DxHHTa, late E.M.'a Coosolar Surcees and 
CiiaaLBa Eixo, Lleot. Royal Marine ArtiUery. Edit^ by N. B. DaKNya. 
In ooe aolame. Sro. pp. 600, alcU). E3 2*. 

DSlme.—A ^TTT.n. TTxv ra DiCTioNAiT, etymologically explained, with 
ropio(u lUustraticus asdeiamplM, preyed by an (atrodaeUea on (be Sols' 
Sadr Lengufe. ^ tbe Rev, J. l,. Dohvb. Royal five. pp. xlli. aad 41$, 
seved, Cape Teim, 1857. ilr. 

Tax Foot Oo8fsl 8 or Zvlv. By the Be*. J. L. ^oasn, 
Ktsaicaary to ibe AmaricsB Board, C.P.M. 8vC' pp. 208, eloth. Pletennarits* 
burg, 1666. S«. 

Doolittle._VoaADtTLALT AND HANDBOOK OJ ISS ClOSBSB LaNSCAOB. 

Roisaoised in tbe Mandario Dialed. By tbe Re*. Jtirrua DooLitTLi. Author 
of “ Soetal Life of the Cbiaese.’* Complete io 2 *oU. Vol. I., 4to. pp. *uL 
and 648, balf-roaa. 1872, AI llx. 8d. 

D 0 W 8 OIL _ A GsAMUAB or tax TT&dv or Hinduttani Laxsdaob. By 

Jobs Dwitsoh, M.R A.S. 12m». eloth, pp. xtC and 864. I0a.8d. 
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BowaoH'—A ‘fft.fMTWAXT ExEncTSB Soox. CoatainiJi; ft Seris# 
PuMfM 4 md Eurtctt uinpt^d for TriuUtion into Etadaztani. B 7 Jont 
Do«4otr» M.R.ft. 8 .. Prefeuorof niDdoiUftj, St4ff CoU^ Orowa 9?o. pp. 
100 . litop cloth, i$. SX 

Eftrly E&gliaii Tost Society's PuUlcfttioiu. SubscriptioD, one ^aea 

pep liiuiuQi. 

1 . £aslt Bitsuss AiiiTPUTTrB PoBMO. Ift file Weet-Midland 

Dikiwtflftbi PftunMolb CvxUtrj. Edited hf D. Uoft%i»,£s9..fKa u) 
wuqofl Couonjan MS. 16f. 

2. AwmjB (ftboat 1*40 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Puiniriix, Eeq., 

ffOcQ the MerqaU of Beth'* oniqM MS > 

3 . Aki Cox^ftiiDioce exp Sftftoz TseciftTS oovcbbxtbo n OnncB 

AND DewTiftOf KvySB, eto. B 7 Wilbiah LeorBft (169* a.o.) Edited 
Hall, Eeq .D.C.L 4*. 

4. Sn diWATV* Axo TUI GftSBM EMroECT (ftboat ld20*80 a.p.). 

Bdlt ^ hr B. MosAii, Esq., frocs sa unique CoUoiuu MS. 10«. 

3. Op the OBTDMftirBis app CoHasmtis op the Butax Tokope ; 
* tr«iet, noe ebortertban neeaeeene, A>( the Sehoele*. be AxuaMOse HtOA 
Editd for the fint tiBse from the unique MS. io Che Britiih Museum (il>oot 
1617 A. 0.), bf BlKKt S. WhbatLBY, Beq. *$. 

6. Laxcbiot op tbe LeiE. Edited from tbo noiqQe MS. 10 tbe CatD« 

bridge UoiTera^Cp lihrerj (eb. 1604), h; the Rev. Waltke W. Seeat, K. A, 8 «, 

7. Tbs SToaz or GeiBsie exp Exopns, an Eorly Enslish Song, of 

abeui ISSO e.o. Edited for the firit ticue from tbe uaique US. ift the lubrirr 
of Corpus Chrisii College. Cembridge, by lU MoEAT 6 ,^q. 8 *. 

8 UoKtB ABTXPMi tbs AHiteratiTe Tareion. Edited fromHoPBET 
TmoektoxS UBtqee MS. (about 1440 a p.) st Uocob, bj tbo Rev. Ceokoe 
F iBk V. H .A.. Prebeuduj of Ltocolo. U. 

8 . Axiuaozeeszoks onov zbb AmtoTACicnrs axp CoEftEonoxa op 

eous iMPBaPEonoxs op Imuiaeioim op Okaoobe'b Vobeh, reprinud 
in 1646 ; bp Feaxctb Th^xxb. Edited from the uolque US. io the 
Bridgeoeter librirr. Sf 0 . H. KixoBLsr, Beq., M.D. 4e. 

10 . Meeixx, oe tee ^EiT EmoBT OP Soro Aateue. Edited fbr the 

first time from tbe naique MS. ia tbe Cuabridge Uoivenity ElhTV7(ebOBt 
usd A.D.), by Hbbet D. WaEATtST, Eeq. P*re I. Jr. M. 

11. TnB UoKAXCOE, and other Poona of Sir Da^d Lyndosay. Edited 

from tbe firit edition by Joxxx Skott, is 165S,by Fitbedwaep Halb, 
Baq., D.C.L. Parti, 3«. 

12. Tm 'Wwoffr’e CnAsn? Wipe, a lleny Tale, by Adam of Oobsaia 

(about 1442 a.p.)> from the ooiqM Lambeth US. fiOfi. Edited fbr the firat 
time by P. J. FouKrTaLB, Eaq., A la. 

18. Seixts MiESBEBa, bB Ubtpbx AiTE Maettb. Thite Torts of ab. 
1200,1614,1630 a.». Pint edited In 1662, by the R«v. OevABO Cooeathb, 
U.A., and ooi* re*iM«ed. 2 s. 

14. EiKo Horx, tvitli fmgmcata of Floriz tad Blaunobeflur, and the 

Aaeuroptien at the Blesacd Tirgla. Edited from the U 6 S. la the Library of 
tbe Ufurerilty ofCaobridge tod tbe Bntiih Mueom, by tbo Rev. J, Ravsok 
ItiHBT. 6r. od. 

15. PoBiTicat, Ertjojocs, axv Lotb Poem, from the Lambeth MS. 

Ko. 304, tad other eogreee Edited by F. J. FoExrvaix, Eaq., M.A 7t. U. 
1$. A TfivncE IX Exouafl breusly dnwo oat of } booh of QointU 
esieacijs la Letyu. ) Kemye b praphcts eod kug of Bgipc after ^ Beod 
el Noe, federof FbllMOphria, bedde W reoeJaeloft* of as eungll of Oodto him 
tests. Edited from tba Sloese US. f 6 , by 9. J, Fuiwivau, Seq., M.A. Is. 
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lai4 d 0 ^ 60> PaUnotUr Poto, Lmdon. 

Earl; English Text Society’s Publications— 

17. Ext&Aors from 29 llanuscripta of Pnas Ploitvav, mth 
Conmeaa, and & ProposillOr Qm Sodetr'iTbrea-texcodUaoaefth^ PMm. 
Bf tbfl Rar. W. Skbat, U.A. Ij, 

18. TTirj IfsiDBtfEEAn, about 1200 &.s. Bditodfor the fint timA from 

tbe MS. («i(b a trualacion) bf tb« Kev. Oswald CookathIi KA. lx. 

19. Tks MoiraacBB, and othoc Poems of Sir Pa?id Ljndesa;. Part 11. > 

th« ConpUrut of tbe ESof’s Puio^o, audotW ntaoc Poems. Edited from 
tb« First Kdilioe hj P. Hall. ^.. D.C L. S<. 6d. 

20. Some TasATOBs sy Kioaenn Rolls sb Havpoxb. Edited from 

Robert of TborDlon't MS. («b. 1440 A.D.),bTR«s. 6eoBOK6.Pea«x,U.A. 1«. 

21. MBBim, Ok m Exult Etsjobt qi Ejno Asxsua. PartlL Edited 

b? HavBT B. WaKATisr, Es^. 4x. 

22. Is RouANa OP PinTBRAr, oi LvsiOHBir. Edited for tbe first time 

from tbe uiqae MS. la Che Idbrar; of TrlBity Oolkee, Csnibridn, bs the 
TU9. W. W. fismAT. M.A. Ox. 

23. Eam Micbbl’s Atskbcte op JjiWTs, or Remorse of ConsoieDoe, in 

Che Eentisb dialseti 1340 «.p. Edited from the volane MS. Is Cbe Bxldeh 
Muteun, bjr Rickabo UoBkiSiEsq. lOx. dd. 

24. Hnnis or tee Votsur apd Csiist; Tm PiaLiAimieT op Pbte^, 

&fid Other Religioue Poens. Edited from the Z^embeth MS. SSS, b; P. J. 
paavreAU,» M.A. 3«. 

25. Tub Staciovs os Itovx, and the Pilgiim’e Sea'Tojago and Sea* 

&ehnm,«kib Cleae MeydeDbod. Edited froo the Tenon ead Perkiaaton 
hiss., eu., bf F. J. PoiunTALx, Eeq., M.A. lx. 

26. RRLTGiom FiRCBs TV Fbosb avd Vebsb. Oontaiouig San iron 

Carteiee’e SeriDon; Tbe Abbiye of S. Spirit; Sa^ne Joo, aod other ;dacea 
la ue Northern Oialect. Bdit^ horn Robot of ThoroioBe’e US. (ab. 1460 
A 0.), bf tUKe«. G. Pkabt, U.A. 2x. ^ * 

27. KANTPTLns VoGABTLO&m : a Ehymiog ZHotionary of tbe English 

Laorea^e, bf PsTsa Lsviks (1570). Bdiw. «ilb an AlphabeCtoel ladex, 
bf UbVBT £, WnBATLir. 13x. 

28. Thb Tieioir op '^elxtau coffcni a rpro Plbes Plowuact, together with 

TiUde I>o«ai, Oobei »t Dobext 1962 a.s,, bf Wioliau Laholanp. The 
aarlieator VenosTexc; Text A. Bdiled from tbe Veraoa MS., with fiUl 
CoUaiioas, bf Etar, W. Sxbat, M.a, 7x. 

29. Oin Emoltse Houiuss avd Hovrumo TnnATiBBa. (8avld» ‘W'arda 

aad tbe Wohanee of Ure Louerd : UreieBni of Un Louerd aed of Pro LefSi, 
eto.) of tbe Twelfth end Tbirteectb CeoCorica. Edited from MSS. ie tbe Brit* 
im^Beeiira, Zambecb, and Bodlelaa Librarica; with latrodoodoa, Trsaala* 
Uos, and Note*, Bf lUcBAkS Mokku. Strm. Part I. 7 a 

30. Piers, thb PtorasiCAp’e Ckvns (ohoot 1894). Edited from the 

MSS. bf the Rot. W. W. Sxsat, M.A. 2x. 

81. iBSTknorxoHS pob Pahish Pscsets. By Josv Hrac. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Clandins A. II., br Be vabp Ft aooox, E«q., P.S.A., eto., eto. 4e. 
32. Tee Babers Boos. Aristouo’s A. B C, Urbanitatis, Stau Puor ad 
Ueouo. Tbe LfUllo Cbildraaei Lftil Boke. Tks Bona or ffoBroBi of 
Hugh Kbodex end John Rnasell. Wnkf n de Worde'a Boke of Kerrp^e, Tbe 
Books of Doseaoor, Tbe Boke of Carrie, Seacer's Scbpole of Vartoe, etc.^ 
etc. With MOO Freocb and laiia Footta on l^e nbjeote, and eome Fore- 
worda os Educadoo in £ailf EntUad. Edited bf P. J. Pubkitaix, M.A., 
Trio. Ball, Cambridge. 16x. 

83, Tfri Boox OF TUB EnoET ns la Totm Lmkr, 1372. A Fatber’s 
Boole fbr bis Oao^ters, Edited from tbe Harleian M8.1764, bf Tiioiu,9 
WaioRT. Etk'i M.A., and Ur, Williau RosetTBS. Sx, 



16 Linguistic Publications of Truhn^r f Co. 

Early Engrlieli £iig:luli Text Soelety'a Publioatiene— 

34. Dld EeroirSa Hovrus i3:o Hovusno TsfAniKES. {Sawlcs ‘^arde, 

Wohttu^ cf OnLaiurd: Unisun «r Cn Loiurd aad of ITro Lofdi» 
ate.) of tia Tw«M aad Tbirteanth Ceotnriae. £diud from MBS. io tba 
firltttb Uoaeum. Lanbotti. Asd BodlaUa Libnilcai vitlilntroducHoo.XraBa- 
Ution, ud Not^ b; fiiesAas Moms, tint &eriea. Part 2. Sr. 

35. Sia Da'ttd Lr7iii£8A;*s Woua. Tun 3. The Hfatoiie of aue 

NobU asd Wiilscend Sqr^cr, Willum IfaLS^oit, aauirl^le Irurd of 
Claiicba and Bnniii. cesi^Ht bo &i Dano LTMUBexT of »a Moat a!kt 
Lfou giog of' Amaa, '^tb Ibe ToaCamant of the aoid 7U)iana Ual* 
dran, ^uvar, oomp^Ut ala»a bo Sir Daaid Lyadcaaj, eco. BdUod by F. 
HalX. D.^.L. 2r. 

36. V gBT.T w, Oft tSB Eaalt Hi9roft7 o? Knto Axtbvx. A Prose 

Aooiaeea {obetu 14S0-14O0 a.o.), adiied from tbe qaiqua US. in the 
Ooive^ilir Idbrary. CatDbndfa, ^ HaxMr fi, Waaanar. With as Bsaay 
eoArtharUa LooidiiMi, byj. S. SVDAtTGtBXKze, fiiq. Part III. ISlrS. )2r. 

37. Sia Dattb IntsESAT^s Voais, Port IV- Aoo Satyre of tbe 

Lbria cataita, ia comtaaodatioa of verlov and vitTperatioQ of ryce. Maid 
be Sir DiitiD I.c^oaSAT, of the Moot, Lyoo Kin; of Aroea. At 
Ediob*T;h. Priotod be Robert Cbarteria, ldb2. Cro pririls^io re;ia. 
Rdited bj P. HalI^ Bag., C.CX. 4r. 

98. Tffs ViSTDir o; 'Wiluui covesmane Pirrs me PxowHur, 
Cecathar Wkib Vicade Oowol, Dobat, «t Oobaat, Sacoodoea Wit et iiaaouo. 
by WivtiAH Lakulavo (1277 a o.). The “ Crowley” Text} or T&xi B. 
Kdlted from MS. LaoS Miae. bSl, plated aricli US. Rawl. Poet. SS, MS. 
B. 16. 17. is the library of Trinity Ceile|e. Cambridge. US. Z>d. 1.17, |r 
tlw Cenbtidge UaiTettiey Library, (be MS. tn Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley $14, ete. By tba B«r. Wa^tbb W. Skbat, M.A., late Pallow of 
Ohriat'a Collage. Cam bridge. 1 Or. $d, 

39. Thr “Qare HmaftrALs" or thb PEmucriOH or Tbot. Aa 

AUittratire Rouaoee, treoilatad from Qoido Da Coleau'a “HyaCerie 
TroiiM." ffow hrat adited from the unigae MS. In tbe Hoocoriao Muieoo. 
Uairamlrof Qlaagow.by tbe Bar. Gao A^Paxtow aad £>aV!D DoxAXoeoK. 
Parti. lOr. Sd. 

40. PstoiiSB GiLM. The Ori^al OrdinanceB of more thu One 

Hund<^ Sarly Ei^llab Qllda : Together witb tbe olde oaagea of tbe eite of 
WyftobeeQa; Tbe Ordieaneee of Worereteri Tbe Office of the Mayor of 
Brialol i aqd tba Cuitomary of the Maaer of TettaaibaU.Regia. Proo 
Original MSS. of the FourceentH and Pifteeeth Caonriaa. ^ited wicb 
ICotaa by tbe lata Toolwik Smcth. Sag., F.B.& of N'ortbeni Antagaariee 
(Copenhagen), Wiib an Introduetlon aqd Oloaaary, eta., by hie daqgbter, 
Lqer Tooluth Sritr, And a I'raUaiifiary Easay, Io Viee Parti, Ox Tns 
Hiaroay axo DsvuoyicsKT or Giuia, by Luro Bacrtamo, Hooter Juris 
TJlriuMiQa at PhlloeopbiB. Sir. 

41. Tbb UitiOB Pesus w WuiUK lATOHt, Plflywright, Poet, and 

UinlaBer oT tha Word of God rcDtialyoo tba Stele of Scotland io and abeu 
1568 A.D., ibat year of Pamioa and Pligoe). fiditsd frea (he Uolgqe 
Oritinala belonging to S. C)(UnTivUiu,ea, Eao,, of Dritvell, br P. J. 
PtiunrALL, hi, A,, Trio. Hall. Caob. hr, 

43. EBni^BJJua db Cora ast PiMBiuan, with eome Early Scotch 
Prepbeetae, ete. Prom a MS,, KK I. 6. in rha Caohridge i7ai«ara(cy 
Library Edited by J. Rawbox Umiv, M A., Ute Fellow of MardaLu 
ColUf^Caabridgr. 2r. ^ 

48- Rati« Ravko, (md other Morel and Religions Pieces, in Prose and 
Varoa. Edited from tba Ctttbtidge Ciiieemty Library US. KK I 5 b? J 
Bawsom Luk» 7, M.A., late Pellow ofMigdalMi College, Oambrid^. si ' 
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laU 8 and 60, TaUrnoitei' Iiaxa>, London. 

Early Eugliah T«xt Sooiety'a Fulilioaticms— tontinwi. 

44. Jostra OP AppuTBrs: othcnriu called the Bomuca cf the 

g«ial OruV or Uol; OraU: u liUtorvtTo po««, written aboot a.o. lUO, 
and BOW flrtt prioUd from cbe uuiqoe copf ia (he Verson MS. nl Oxford. 
Wiib «n ippendU* ceauinia; “The L^fa of Joseph of Araetbj.” reprlnied 
from the hlaeh*letter copy of Wyok^ do Worde; '* De eoneM Joeephah 
ArimathU,” flnt printed by Fyosoo^ e.t>, IfilS ( ead The Lyfe of JoMph of 
Aritoethii,'’ &rtt printed by Prneost a.b. 1520. Indited, with Notes 
Glosariol lodlcee, by (be R^. VVeLraa W, Sshat, U.A. 5t. 

45. £n?a ALPasp's'WRsr-SdxoN Vsasxok op Oksoost’s P*srms*t. fiiwa, 

^Vitll ea Ssfliah irtnsleUon, the Latin Text, Notw> end as Intrednctioa 
Edited by Hshkv Swrbt, Cs^., of BeUioI Collefo, Oxford, pert 1. 10*. 

46. op Tap Hoxr Hooa; SraBou op tcb fxesioa xjro Csods* 
PoHUs. In Old Bn(li«b of Um Eleventh, Fonneencb, end Piftesritii Ces* 
Cnrtes. Edited front MSS. in ibe firitish Maseara end Bodltian Librnries; 
with Introdiietion, IVaniluioos, and Oloemriei Index. £* Ricuaiu) 
MoBBia, LL.D, 10*. 

47. Bib Dxtib LracfiiAv’a WoaTi. Pake Y. The Minor Pocma oi 

Lyndeuy, Edited hjr J. A. if. biORKAT, Beq. 3*. 

48. XfiB Tnfxa^ Waims: or, Aflcwa Dxunce of Seren BaUraa, and 

other Poems; Compiled by R. C., Oenn Kow first Edited from M8. V. S. J. 
in tbe Library of Cenierbory Cetbedral; wjUt Introdnctloo, Notes, nd 
Gloeury, by J. M.Cowrsit fix 

49. Ak Opo Bhoxtsb Mimsllavt, oontnioicg a Beetioiy, Eeotish 

Sermons, Proferba of Alfred, Re^giou Poems of tbe Utb oenrary. Jildited 
from the MSS. by the Eor. K. Mobhis, LUD. 10*. 

50. XitTG AtP2it5*fi wasT'SxxoKVBitoiON opOAB^oaT'a PAPtoaix Cars. 

Kdlted from i M8$., wiib an ErjIUb crensLsrien. By Sivay Bwitr, Esq., 
Belliwl College, Oxford. PartlL 10*. 

51. p3 LiPLisi or St. JoItCaha, from iwo old Esglieh UsAuacripte of 

lyfiO A.p. With renOeriogs into Modern Bnglubl by tbe ReT. 0. Cookayxi 
end Enuowo Bbocx. Edited by tlia Rev. 0, CocsaTKa, M.A. Pries 8*. 

jExiro 8erm, SubBcriptiona^Small paper, one grainea ■, Iarg:e paper 
two guiaeeue, per nanum. 

1 . Ts8 BouAifca OP ^illuh or PiiaaKa (othertpise known aa the 

Itoaaaea of WUliam end the Werwolf). TrmDalxied from the Prenah xt tbe 
eommxnd of Sir Humphrey de Bebno, xhoot a.b, IddO, to which ia added a 
fragment of tbe AllitersSre Romenc* of Aliseeoder, treoaUted from tbe 
Larin by tbe nme autlior, eboot A.n. 1S40; tbe fonoer r«*adtted from tbe 
uilque MS. ia tbo Librvy of Slog’a College, Cambridge, the latter bow 
first edited from cbe nntQne M8. bi tbe Bodleian Library, Oxford. By (he 
Rer. Wabtsk W, Sbkat. M.A. Sto. sewed, |^. sUr. and 32$. ^ S«, 

2. Ov ExanT Eirousfl PaovoNOUSiOH, mth oepeoial reference to 

Sbakapere and Cbsuoer i oonUtning as laTeetigeEloB of tbe Correspondenoe 
of Wriciog with Speech In England, from (be Aeglo •Saxon period to (he 
preasni day, preoodsd by e syalemeiie HotaHoa of adl Bpofcea Soonda br 
meaa* of (be ordinary Pristine Types; locludiog a r«*erraBgem«at of Prof. 
F, J, Child's Mooolra on (be Lsa^sge of Chaucer sod Oowet, and reprinta 
of tbe rare Tricta by Palesbory on Eugilab, 1S47, end Weleb, 1567, and by 
Barclay OQ Preneb, 16J\. By AxoxAVPto J. Rixta, P.R.S. Part I. On 
the ProBoneiation ai tbe xirtb, sviib, xviith, andxvnxthoentitrlBe. Sro. 
sewed, pp. riii. and 416. 10*. 

8. CaxTox’s Boos opCostbstb, printed at'\7e6tmioeter sbont 1477>8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two U8. eo^es of the same traailM, from tbe 
Grid MS. 79, end (be fietllol MS. 364. Edited by Pb.xjmsiucx J. Pouit- 
oall, M.A. Ben. sewed, pp, xii. tad fifi, 6t^ 
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PubUoai^om of *7^hier ^ Co. 

Early Suglieli Text Society's PabUcatiou— 

4. Teb L&r (a Kltslok ibb Bakb; ccmpoecd in ibA r»i|;n of 

E4inrd I., «boatA.o. ISSO. ?orn)«rly «4it«4 Sir ?. MAOoBM^r (h« 
B«sbQrgb« Qob, lod now re-editod frOB abique MS. Land Mlse. 106, ia 
tbe DodleLuk Librvr, Oxford, bf tb« &««. WALtik W. Skkxt, M.A. Sto. 
trwod, pp. 1«, and l6o. 10*. 

6. C&iccsb’s TuKsLxnoir op BoBrem'e "Ps Ooproiatiopb 
P fULOSoPRin.” Edtced from Khr. Additional NS. 10.840 la iba Bnti^ 
Numoo. CoUatad mlh tbe Caobridga Unir. Libr. US. 11. 8. 21. Bj 
Btcsaso Mosjiia 6vo. ]2a. 

5. Tbs Hovascb or tbs Cdbtrisks Asxiosb. Se^ited from tlie 

boiqoa eianuaoript )& the Britlsb IfoMon, vltb a PrdbcCi Notca, aod 
OloaaaruJ tadax, bj HaniiT H. Giaaa, Cs^., U.A. Ovo. aavad, pp. 
xrin. and 86. tn, 

7. Ob EasLr Bpsiisa FsopuBCUtiOK* leich upeciei reference to 

SbabaMre and Cbancar. Dy AtnA^^Das P.ItS.i etc., ate. 

Parc )l, Oa tba proneneiatioa of tha snitb tad ora?io«ft ecotarlM. of 
Aeilo-Saxon. Icelandte, Old Noraaaad Oocblo, wlcb Cbronolo^loU Tablaaof 
tba Valaa of Letun and Bxpraufon of Soned* ia Safliali Wrltlog. lOr. 

S. QiTSSas Elixxbztem Acsadbut, by Su* Hdmphabt OasEBT. 
A Booha of Fteccdoaco, Tba Orduin; of a TuneraU, etc. Varriog Yarciona 
aftbeOood Wift. Tbe Wise Maa, ate., Mnsioia, Lydgate’s Oraerof Fools. 
A Poco 90 Horaldrr. Occlara on lords’ Meo, etc., Bdiied by F. S. 
FniortTiix., M.A. Tna. Hall, Oinb. With BsMya on Early Italian and 
Geman Boohs of Coertesy, by W. U. Rmsbtti, Bsq., and B. Osvau^, 
Esq, 8*0. 18a. 

d. Tbs FsATBiuriTTs cp TACiBCirpss, by Jomi Awpslet (liccuEcd 

ja IfiStSI, tBpr)ei«d (iiao, and la 1868), tba ediilea of 1676 to tba 
Bodlma Library. A Causae or Wareoleir for Coa^vaa Cuneton solfateiy 
esilsd VajtaboneabyTnowAaHAKHAV, BaaeiiaA Fros tba Srdedition of 
1867, balongioi to Henry Hub, £»(.. eollsted wlUi tbe Snd edition of ISd7, 
in (be Bodlslaa lobrery, Oxibrd, and with the reprint of tbe 4tb edition of 
2676. A Setttoainl^aeof T^ievai aod Thievery, by PAiieoif Baaev on 
BrsBBOvaB. frcia the Lanido«ne US. 68, and Cotton Teap. A. 26. Tboaa 

K of tba Grocadverlee of CoDBy-eatchiBg (ed. 1692), that differ fron 
ca'« CSiiMt. Edited by Soipabo Tata k F. J. Fo&wivali. 8to. 
7s. 64. 

10 . Tbs Trfisr Baxi or the IsTBoownoN op Spowlpmb, made by 
AndMw Boid& of Pbysyebe Poctor. A CoujBPSxooe RaoTintsT op a 
Dtbtart op Belts mads in HoimtpylJier. oom piled by Androire Boorde, 
of Pbysycke Doctor. BaUES u Tita Danxa or tbi Bxiu>b : a treetyae 
ttada. aoeivsryngs tbs traatyso of Dxtor Borde apoB Berdtt. Edited, with 
a Ufa of AAdien Boorde, end laiga oxtracis from bii Breaysjy, by F, J. 
FomriOALL, N.A., Trinity Hell, Ceob 6to. 18s. 

11. Teb Bbece ; or, tha Book of tbe mbat ezeeUent sod Qoble Prince, 
Kobart de Brayss. King of Scots: ooaipiled by Mister John Bsrbonr, Arcb« 
dsaooa of Absidesa. A.D. 1878. Edited from btS. G 26 ia tbe Libnry ofSt. 
John’s CoHage, CanbrMge, written a.p, 1487; collated wiib the US. to tbe 
Advooatei’ Library at Bdinburgb. vrluen a.o. H69, and with Hart’s 
Bdiboo, priated An. 1016 i wicb a Prefsee. Nota, eod OtetacriaJ Index, by 
the Re*. WstSBE W. Szsat, U.A F>Tt I. 8*o. ]2s. 

12. EKeujn TM 101 Rbiojt op Knra Hutat isb BrssTff. A 
Pialogse between Csrdioal Pole andTboiBse Lnpiac, Lectorar in RhatoHo 
ei Oxford. By TaoK a SrAmar, ChefJsin to tbe King. Edited, with 
Prafecs, Notes, and Oloasary, by J. U. Cewpain Asd wUb an latredootlM 
eontaioiog the Life and Lettore of Thomu Surhay, by tbe Re*. J. S BamiL. 
bLA. Fart 11. ISs. ^ 

{Part /., ^srAry's Li/i uJ 2;sUi*s, U infrip(tr4U^. 
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late 8 and 60 , PaUmoiter Roro, London* 

Earif £n|:lish Text Society’s FnbUofttionft^-tWfi^rMw 

23. L Sn^Lioiotoir ?ox teb Bsaaiu. '^rittea aboat tUo year 1529, 
bf SiHOtf :Pct. Nov r«>edited bf Pbrdbvcx J. PiruftTA^v With « 
Soppl^wewo 10 oor gioue l^oerai^e Lordo Kyiigs Haiiry ih« Ey^hC 
0544 X.D.X A SoppUeotioD of (bePooro Coniveos (IMS A.o.XTbfl Oeuro 
of Bn^UBd by tho yreat nultieuds of 5h«p« (lfSO*S a.o.). fidlttd by J. 
MiuMva Cowrao. S& 

14. Oh Sablt Bncuss Pkoxoi4cutxov, with ospaeial refereoce to 
Shakoport tod Cbaoo«r. By K- J. Etto. P.R.S,, ?,S.&. Part III, 

I Uustrattoos of tbo Proauaciatioa of iba xiT(b and xvttb Caaturte. Cbabcet, 
Oover, WyelilEa» Syaosai*, Sluli<pera, Saleobniy, Barclay, Han, BoUolur, 
GUJ. Pronoerunaf Veeab^ry. lOa. 

26. Bora&T CKOWLsi’a XmaTT-oiTB Bpisxaes, Voyce of tho Last 
Trvmpel, Way to Waaltb, eCo., 15d0-l a.d. Edltod by/. M. Cowosa, Eeq. 
12«. 

16 . ATsiutiss oh tub Astsoubr; addieesod tohlssoa Lowjb, by 
QaoffKy Cbauccr, a.d. 1891. Edited from tbe aariieat VSS. by tbe Rav, 
Waxtia W. 8rBA9, M.A., late PelJov of CbriK^a Colliga, Cambridge. 10«. 

Edda Saemimdar Hums Proda-^The Edda of SacmiJDd the Learned. 
From tbe Old Nona or Icelandic. Fart I, vitb a Mytbeloffioal Index. 12oe. pp. 

I. 12, cloth, Sa. dd. I'art II, wiib ladaxof Peraena aad Placet. By BsaiAMiK 
THoarB. 12cno.pp.vlii. and 172, cloth. 1S6C. 4a.: orlo I Vol. complete, 7a. 

Sdkins.-^Cjrma’s Pixcb iir Peiloxogt. An attonpt U show that the 

Leoguagea of Enrope and Asia have a commos on^n. By (be Her. Jotsps 
Eo&utt. Cro«D 8vo., pp, iviii.—408, elotb. 1C*. 64 
Edkins,—A YocAAuixjtr or tas SaaEoBAt LiaiEcr. By T. Eixcms. 

6*0. balf^aif, pp. vi. aad I6l. Shafigbai, 1869. 2la 
Bribing —A (Hajcuib OP CoLlOdPIiL CBIK18B, 88 Ozhiblted m tho 
Shaegbai Dialect. By J. EcUNt, £.A. Secead edltlco, correeled. 8vo 
baJfrealf, pp. *iii. and 226. Sbangbd, 1868. 21a. 

Edklns.—A. Onahuax or mr CsrvnsE Coxxoveuk LayovaOB, com* 
ttosly called tbe Mandarin Dialect. By Jeaera Boxufa, Second edlUoB, . 
8vo. balfrcel^ pp. Till, and 279. Sbingbai, 1864. £l IQa. 

Sg^T and Grime; an Early Englieh Bomance. Edited from Biahop 
Percy'* Folio Hanueeripl, aboct 1689 a.o. By Joaa W. Zlaiis, M.A., 
Pellov and lata AaeiaUot Totor of Cbriat’e College. Cambridge, and PaaDnucE 

J. FonaTAXt, K.A., of i rinity Hall, Cambridge 1 toI. 4Co.. pp. 64, (only 
100 ceplea priated), bound in iba Itozbcrglie atyle. 10*. Od. 

^(pI.^Ha^tpsooe fob teb StosBET OP OanmBBEbPaieH. By the Bor. 

B. J. KiTBL, of the London Ulaaiooery Sceiety. Crown 8*o. pp. Till. , 224^1., 18*. 
Eitel.—T ebbb Xscttbcs on BrmDsisif. By Rev. Ernsst J. Eitbx. 
Mediun 8ve., pp. 48, tewed. 8*. 64 

BitoL—S zbtcsbs pbou Xipb amovo trb Hame op Soothtsv OEora. 

By tbe Rev. B. J. Bjtbl, HoDg*Eoi»g. f/n pr^refiha, 

Yllt ot—T bs Eiptobt op Inpia, aa told by its owe Bigtoriaca. Tho 

Mohammedan Period. BdiCed from tbe Poatbumoiia Papon of tbe late Sir H. 

U. Exttoe, ILC.B., Beat lodi* Compaoy'a Bcogal CjVil Serrico, by Prof. 
2oin* DowtOK, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandbursu 
Vola. I, and 11. Wltb a Portrait of Sir H. M. SUiot. 8 to. pp xulL and 842, 

2.and680, cloth. ]8«.eaoh. 
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lAn^witic Pitbhcaticm of TrUbn^i' 4 * Oo. 


Elliot.—ilfiicoiRS OK tu Hmoiy, Fozuobk, ikd DiomscnroFov 
raa Raok* op tmb Nobtb Wnrtiw PsovtBcia op b^r u 

MnpUfod EdltiOB of Ibe oris^rul Sopplowntary Glowtry of lodtkB T«n>u. 
By (bft Ute Sir Hon? M. &.C.G.« of tbe Hon. But India Coopany's 

Bnc«l Civil Service. IvditeJ, reriMd. and re-erraa^id, by Johx Qbauu, 
M.tt.A.S., Beofsl Olvil Service; Messber of ibe Gernaa Orleolal Society, of 
(be Afiacic boJetiea of PAcie asd Beniel, end of tbe Pbilolopcal Socaeiy of 
London. In 'I pola. dea; 6«o.. pp. ss., d70, end W. cloth. Wjib two 
Littojra^bie Pl«t<a. oae fsB.pa^ ccloared Hap, and three large coloured 
foldiog Mepa. Sds. 

BUii.—TfiB Asiatic Appiktttv of tss 0(J) Ituxivs. £ j Bobskt 

&L&ia. B.D., PelloverSC' JobaUColleca. Caabridge, aodaodtorof " AnciaaC 
Roetee betveen Italy and Gaul.” Qraandvo. pp. i«. ld6,cloib. IdfO. &«. 

En^Iidh and WeUh lan^^iuged.—T eb iHsiniuros o? tds Emoube ibd 

Walata Lisnageo opoa each other. exbiUced in tbe Tocabolarlee of tbe two 
Toeguea. inceBded to luggeat tbe iaportaoee te rbileloiere, Aoti^oanea, 
Bthoogrepbera. aod otbera, of glclog doe atteetleB to tba Celtic Craaeb of tba 
Todo.Uermanie Fanlly of Lanruagea. Square, pp, SO, ee«ed. ISdS. la. 
gtharington—Tap i^TUTBST^B QaaaHaB op IE£ Huof LAKOmOB. 
By the fUv. W. ErniKtKStOK, Hiaalooary, Beoaiet. Croini 6ffO. pp. XM. 220. 
ilTrti. cloth' 1S70. 10a. M. 

Bthnoldgififtl Sooiety of London (Tho Jonxonl of tbe). Edited by 
frofeeaor Hm»y. P Rii.. Fraeident of the Sndeiy; GsoHot Btrev. Ca^., 
F.R.S.: Sir JoHK Loiboor. dart.. F.B.S.; Colonel A Lamb Fob, Hoo. Sec.; 
TuokAi Waionr, fie^. Hoe. Sec.; Htob CbAOKa. 5w|.; Sub-RdUor; eod 
daettient SecretaTy. J. fi. Lanpasy. Req. Published ttuamriy. 

Tol I., No, 1. April, 1202. Svo. pp. 86. leved. i». 

Covrvna.—nine loacnaten (rsB OrrvdaBm u4 cha laJo of t^uet (Uluaimecd.) By 
Coloetl A. 1 am Pax.—The Weeterly Dnrur of Bemaila. Sy 9. B. Hovronb.—On th« Uon 
Bhilltt*. Bt Kyde Cb(k«.~La>iar «• a MartOa Aml«i. By E. W, lfd«arAa.w<A a BnaM 
iMar bcB L««e Ov, UBerM. tlUaaatMd.) By Cal. A. Iab# Pas.-Oa CblB»« CUwini. 
B; w B. SUdt.—PrO(Mia-|f of AUa By SyOe CUcka.^Oa StCM !•- 

MWMb frara tha Capa. (iBaioaiM.) By Blr J. Lubbaes. —Createcba and UCfatuhia 
By U M B#nerto oi Hr. ^aecrepp’e Taoar. Uy CeCvaal A. Laea 

Faa.-^una lB>lA«aia fraa mb Jaae. By A. BwfiM. - Oa Chlld.baartBjt la Auouala ud 
lea* Makad. By J. Hooker, » ^ahwevoQUeb sa Mmae Akauidar, Aoitftilt 

By SahcNO.-lie Ceaa i^— »f Baath Afria. By lAyUeAw : w»iit«a'» 

UAlAy Archipatife (euA lUeOWlooBI i fryv^ KUl Tnaae ^odU («uh an fl)umtM); 
BaBaaha AouUenleok ate -Matbod »f PaotcfrcoUa Meaiarenai af Iba RomaB Prue (mth 
as kuuBaBee), By i. B. Ujspnf^faut aod QimiM, 

' Vol I., No, 3. July, 1689. Ire. pp. lIT.MFed. it. 

Co«T«xn..^OrdtBary MaatlBg, Hareb A lUI (held et % Wombi «f PnctMal Ceetofy). 
nefaaor Hax>y, P.ILS, PneUcoa, a the Chok Oeastor Addraa* of ibo PrMdaRi.»0& 
ihAaodearUdea of tba MpBlaitenof C«n2 lad SaaUi indla (Ulauatad). Bf Btr Walur 
Bllle^-'Oa iha BaM of Sndu w hvad la oiailny TriMa aad Caeiae fVt'lth e Map). 
By a.OenpbaU. by Mr. SoBaa PanoMoe.—Eetoarki by Mr. welur Bendy, 

-^rdtairy Mnctap, Juivy Ht«, iMO. Profaaor Baxln, PJtA., 1'reeUflil. fat 3a 
Chair, fail «ho L«oabea. By hr. A CeuMb im buocrintaedeei of Uajaattnc.^a Pra> 
hUuvta iabaatory of tufa (moaeai^. By CoIomI Meade** Taylor. 0.».).. U.ILA.k. 
a.BJwt., dlp^Abyaidb l. Banwtfras doMrieBae af the Pandoo Cuelln to Kalabar. By J 
^MoreB, W. ffimA btOrt tha Dwrary Saoea/ af baabay, fa««c«ter SM. im PaUUbad 
la r ai ana UHaf cha a uah a y^a TroBMottan*).—Aeptedlx II, BvtrMi (M a teitar rraoiCepuJo, 
sawColoeet. A^Porta, deud Cerne Rateafnab, April tSio, )eil„*Oe aaaa of tie HoaniAla 
Trite af (fee Kosb Wactea meder of ladle. By bUloc Peabm. r.C —f>« PmaAeoeo of 
vyp* Ifl tba HuetaBRae*. By btr WtiUaa lteitoe.^at«a eed Ha«wn.—EtbaoMoU Noiv 
NtdOuote.,-NNlteareiite^. 

Vol I.. No. 3. Oatober, IBtfS. pp. 137. Kwed. 8*. 

Cftmnra.-OB tbryBaeoreWe of a lorn rataed SteM <tela or BVrov. near tbe 
TllUfa af wnuM»e«i,«a nUe front tba siiUUry statfea of KenotK, Caotrel Prariaoea 
af ledle (llieatmed). Br Wafgr Gaerca Oadfrey Peane, Beyel Aruherp.—kaniArhe by 
Cofjfcaire^ paper-?«onb.A^eea Bthooiacr; Addma af tbe Prei* 
dast,~08 lee leeUae Ujea af no* HrSae fDliBtncedl. By br. A. W. Ball.— Oe (be 
AMb(M KimA aaA Cmeete. By blatcnn C Ptobf*t.-T»a Kanb.AmerteaA ladlan* ; a 
an«h,of e^ of tbe beetPe Trihn: tofotter «1A a l*ief eocoeet of Oanartl ebarWon** 
£l?Z*^*S.*L'**J**?^ Atipten, RMvt. ted Carweeba Ti>ei— Bt 

WUlietBltejate^auaoedBarie**; Tha bbiwlryaal »Meyo af WUika. K^ait OliMo ae. 
levtotw Hi^. tbe Cede ud Men af Iba BMieda Ata. By tiM Bl«nt Bed. vuika Bvwt 

Oiedite*. (TbaBrrW* by Hyde ante l*4.)-«ata^^inea.-%Mte«ueaCaABmaa. 
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Vo). I.. No. 4. Jfloiuuy, 1370. 8«o. jrp. 63, M*ed. $•, 

Ob K»ir ZMluid tvAd P^J7W•&u BiBn«jefT: 0« tbe 8ocU LIA «f AtancMI 
TiUbiuan e( K«« ZralonO, kud et t&« utieifil «bftnM«rU m* Uk^ l« fim 9* Sir 
OMon Orrv. K C.9.—Xouo ei tb« MMrln «r Ke%* Mnd ud Mae Mclu««ini or tbe 
•e«Q)-««K Vuidd. 97 tka of \VoUlnKtOB.-OWrw^ m cb« Iibebicuit* std AnrW 

E * *n 0 f 8M«r Ulvta. Bf *■ i* r»lm«r.—On Ute wwurJt drlfbc ol ffooedw fm lb* 
u tbeelMtecntd anuir/. Pan U. The deUoU. OhBMndaB, «tfi. Br H. B. RMranb 
leq.—Sectle Care EspbrnileB.—Index.of ibe ^C«t9t4to«b. 

V«l. II., No. 1. April, 1370. 3 to. pp. 60, Mwed. 8». 

Ciuiix.<i*:~Cn cHe yro p wod SxpleTUJba of SMeltHife to a OoremUlM «f cbe BHtteb 
AaoriecMD. Hr Ool. A. t^ae Bex.—On ibe GktMM ium, ibeir unnue. GorciwBent. «««•! 
JW(lwcU)B*,afMlRellfrtaB. KfC.T. Gardner. Aopcsdlxl.; ObCUMe M7tbb>ofl(«lbbS 
dare TVanrr K.: Oa CbtotM’riew.—IdMaerion.-Oo abe Kim* and Laanamef DardWCan. 
BfM. O' I«itiMr..^DiMu«ie*i.—bnc( Irea a CMBBuniMCiM br Uonpaoel, Pui^U i» 
(to PomMl Dapatnmk ladij OBae. ee cHe RelaUwu baivw Oii«t. ^tml. and Kaibbir,— 
On QaanriH leiplaMiu fren (to <dpa «f Ot«d Hop*. Br dir 0, Orer,—Dtea»(oa.-|(eta 
M a ripfcaed awoe lapteeaeni rrotn Ceancr wie^w, fraUAd. hj ?. AubwM.—Neta 
OB the Suure «t ABCrtaan ladSao* of (to CB]se*raa Trite. Bf MtJer.Ceocnl toft^r— 
ttepmt e« (be PreeMl Stuta aad OBodjIlcmaf Pn^Kietorie Beaatuln ibo Ctomal lelaade. Bp 
Lina. B. P. Ollrrr.—AppenOlxi Tto OpwUfif and lledceratox ef Oie CroaaiMb or Ia CoaparoB.— 
pbeuealOB —Deasrlpdoa and Benarku upon an Ancivet Galr^ritt from diina. vklab taa beaa 
t9fipofr4 to be that of ( eafMtaa, Bp Oaerga Buek.—UlMuealaa.—Oa (ba (VMterl; Driftinr of 
Komadea, froiB (to lo (to Idcb teuur Fan HI. Th* CEoaae oad NUbdtA BtZ.B. 
Bovertt.—Heele*,—VetM and QBarUA—llbjaValed. 

VoL II.. No. S. iolv, 1370. 3«o. pp. 93, saved. 3*. 

Qe^raim: —Oe (to Klod ato Ben'KKai. Bp Sr. 0. Oppen.-WaoBobB.—Note «e tfea Baa 
of Ito Nev Idned Idva. Bp Calonel A. tana Fot.wQn Cvtain Pre^btatorie lUnalm #» 
«a*v«d In M«* XealaBd, a»d eo (to llaivn ot (to Orpceio la vUcb (bop aeearred. Bp Dr. 
JaUas Biaeb—DtouatMB.^Oa (to Ortfta «t (be TemabUBa, paotasUaUp sdderad. Bp 
Jana touvtok.— Dbaudea.— On a Pronto Uae of Btbaolecp asd OoMocp. Bp H. ll. 

tievenb._Sotc* n the Ktotot Idasdera. Bp 0. U. atkloaoa.wOn the Plaemaip ef ntM 

vwl Ctortaadera SvbMrirad Poreet It Ww toBonaa. Bp H. Bord OavUne.—ntoemli'n.— 
Beaierka to Or A. OuapteU. laoedu^orp ca (to Bar IL J. Maptoonb topers—Revert on 
Pro*tWuri« toaulfteDi UiaKobtbbevtMofiboCrlaMCWtal. ArtptUtlf*. HpttoRor. &J. 
Ua»leten.—OtoaMioa.^teppIv"^^ temrto ie a KbU eo as ancMne CTaaro Qalta. Bp 
Gaona Ddr.^Oa Dtoerar* ia fUeentOepade in Tortobtra. Br C. UeokoM.—OtooMtoi. 
—Oa (to Katlvoa «t Kun. la Lneea. Ptlllppioe IMOuda—Bp Ot. }«cor.»Oa tbe leorde. Bp 
Male? F. MCLUacrr.^Oa ito W4a(arlp Ortfoat ef Kasiadia, fra (to 4(b l« (to IM Ceawry. 
^ tto qiMtoiM aad WUM Kacara. Bp U. U. ae'rvthv ... **' 


aad Quexto,— 


Pan 17. 
lllaiVoxed. 

Vol. n., No. S: Oetobar, 1370, S«o. pp. 193, eewad. Ie. 

Cfesrana:'^ (to Apsaia ladiaaa of B«U*ta and Pen. Bp DorU Perbea. AMoodH; 
A. Tibia of Detailed BeMreranuef Arasara B. $WUfiaaa oaod ta Ha£«o«bp 

(to Ayraam Xndlaaa, aad itolr Jfataaa (br btoaaei. C. Teeabnlarp of Araan Verda—DUeia* 
i)0b.-^n (to OpMloa of T«o Gaima imt Baaaor. Kortb Wataa. Bp CeUnol A. tose Fas.*- 
OUMUilBa.—Oil (to farihat Pbewa ef artUae&si. Bp lloddrr Id Wn»p0.~Oa CtananI 
BrtOMt Mpltolaar tad Oral TraAlttoia. Bp i, V. CaaipbeH.—Nota oa a Qn ^ib Sanand 
Suva an ito Pol&Uaah Eruta. ArrpUabBe. Bp (to Bto. R. J. Uapinao.-OiMatooa-Oetba 
Tribal Bpeten and Lasd Tvaro in I nttnd uftder (to Brab«« U«a. Br ri adder M. B'aaRepp. 
—Otoitovi.-Or Ito ttodab BleoMt ta itoPapwtotoi et Omlaadi Terbibln. Bp tba Bat. 
J. C. AOdiMei.—Dlaeaatawi.^Waf eodQairlM.—liloanied. 

Vot II., No. A Juiuirr, ]371< 3*o. pp. 624^ aeved. wilhi Coloured folded 
Map, aod Saren foIUpaxe IlUatattiona. la. 

Camixfi—oil (to Bntn <o Ibeiaidp af BtbnakfT. Bp Dr. C. Dmenn. (Atotrui.)—Tbe 
PbUaMPhr of RHiaioa anoer lU Lo«ir iUeea af tfaaklad. Sr E. B. Tplor. Ea^, riea* 
Fnatdeat (PliCMrirm). ^ildrcea aa (to Bibnolafp of Bricala. rraf. T. H. Diflep, L.L.D , 
f. R A. PreeMMt.—Tue Induanea of (to NornAa C^uow eo (be Bibtolofp ef Srluin. B? Dr. 
T. M. &„ r.Q.6. ItoTMliae.^y e(e bn a Suspeaed Oxtom laaeripHea fran Rae'Claia, 

Ca.Cark. BrB. CaaliWd, Bm.. LL.D.. P.6.A. (vita plaia.f OUeaiados.-Notow (b» Cd(. 
«>T«r 7 af Cabpar Ctlie a( Batdranl. Ca. Carh. Bp ). P. PWr, Ab.-Q* (to OaacTMblal 
Dleirttotoi oTtaa CRiaf Hedileanaw ef MnhlBd. Op Fref. T. H. lliesle?, LL.D., 
ProUrnt (v1(t eferena-Ulbecripb tae»). DlaeiaftM.-Oa (ta ibrectaied baametua af tae 
Brlilab Evtbvsto near Dorditaw, Osfertabto. Bp CaL A. Iam Pax, P.S.a,, Bea. Brv. 
rvita atau.)—DeearipOcA of tae Park Cvai Tumloa. M tir Jobo Lubtook. Barb, U.P., 
P.fuB.. Tl»Pree9deA( (vtch elwr).-On (to Opning ef Grlaiae^Oram la xurrok. Bp (to 
Bar W. OreeeveU.K.A., P.AA. (vltb plataa). Dtocu«Mi.>On taa Diaaererpef PleipsretBie 
Um ta DviWbBbffe. ^ w. oerd Dnvbina, Sm., M.A., P.&.9. Wlib Petal on lb» Henin 
Rraataa. bp Prof. BwK. 7K.«. ttotb pUteand le waadeuCi.J^Oi^ waaterlp DiUUbfaf 
Bonadta, fno taa PIfta (a (to Kinateanta Ceerntp. Pari T. Tba SiB|«naM. Bp U. H. 
Revartli, '^.-Hecaiud Qaorto.—tadex. Be., 4re. 

FROsiDiiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Tbeboi, With a 
Tranalatloo bp Sauosi Birch, LL.D., F.8.A., Correapondiiif Kevber of 
tl)a Inatitole of Fnnce. Aeademiaa of Berlio. llarcalaiMQiB, ate., and an 
AeooQBt of tbeir Dltoorery. Bp A. Hbitrt RuntB, P.S.A., etc. In 
lar£e folio, pp. 90 of (ditr aod 13 plitaa coloured, bound in ololb. 21a. 



22 lAn^idiiic Tuhlicatimt of I’riihnir / Co, 

PanabilL—Two JXtae4b. The Original Pfili T«t, with an En^ih 

I'riQslaiion and Critical Notat. B; V, P&ciBB&iL. &?c.pp. 14. sa^. lx. 

F&ilsbolL~TEN Xataxas. The Origmal. Pfili Tcxt» with Traoalstion 
•od Not«t. 2f V. PAO$adLX. Sro. pp. zlu. 127. lx. 0d. 

PiBke..~M7TBs IBD KTTB'^AZsnai Old Tales and Suporetiriona in* 
CerpKted bp CaeaMratiTo Mytholofp. Bp JoBH Puu, kT.A.. Aasututs 
LilviinAo, au )ue i« 0 tar«r 9fi Philo^bf at Harrird EJohenitp. Crena 8ve. 
doth, pp. TiU. and 942. IQx. 6d. 

Fpaa.~KoBWE&UN OrawaBi with Dxerciaes in the NoT^TegUln and 
•nd Bojlid) XaAfoi^ and a List of Irro^oUr Vorba. Bp PaiTflXQB PQM, 
Ondoata of the CaiTerdtp of Norvap. Crown Svo., pp. dO, cloth limp. 2x. 

PnrnivaJ].—PDiToATioir n £a&l 7 PveLAvn. 8eme Kotea used aa 

Foreword* to • CelleotlOQ of TreatiM on "Manaert ead Meela in tbo Oldea 
TIbo,’* Ibrtbe Barip SnelSth Text Soeletp. Bp Fbapbrics J. Pobjcvau* 
H.A., Trin^tp Hell, CeDorldgo, Member of Coondl of the Pbilolofioal and 
Earlp SnrlEak TextSodetiee. Bro. eewed, p|>. 74. 1*. 

Garrett—A OtAsaiOAi DicricnruxT et IttsiA, lllaatrotiTe of the Uy- 
tbeloitPi Pbiloeophp. Literature, Anri^uiiiea, Arte, tluiBere, Caetone, ou.» of 
the Hindu*. Bp 2out* CAsanT. dvo. pp. z. end 794, «loth. 28a. 

Oeeeains' Hebrew Grammar. Traoxlated fVoax the 17th Sditlon. By 
Br, T, J. CoHAKT. Wjib greniBatical Kxeroiias and a Chrastoaialbp bp the 
Trefidetor. 8*0. pp. x«u aed 884, doth. 20«, 

OeseniQb' Hebrew and EogUsh Lexicon of the OldTeatament, iooludiog 

the Biblkol Cheldea, from the Latin. Bp EovAan BoaiKSOW. PVib S^doo. 
8ro. pp. xii. end 1180, doth- 8dt. 

Ood.—Booz or OftD. By 0, 8 to, cloth. Vol. I.: The Apocalypse, 
pp, 647. 12*. W.—Vot II, Aa IntrodueUon to iho Apocolppao, pp, 743, lie.— 
ToL III. A ComneoUrp on {ho Apocoljpee, pp. 8S4. 16a 

GoA—T ez Kavs or Gon xn 405 LitiottAaBs. ’ArM&rpp dr^. d^ino. 

pp. 84, lewed. 3d. 

Goldrtdcker.—A DienoKABT, SAvasaii avb ENemn, extended and 
inproood trota the Seoond BdlUon of the Dietiooarp of Profeuet H. B. tVi teow. 
with hm aaaetlon and eenogrrenee Together with a SnppkeienE, GramoMieel 
Appendtoee, and la Index, lerdeig w a SaBSkrit-l^OflUb Voc^alary. Bp 
Taiopes Cotoeruossn. Puce 1. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1886.1860. 6x. etch. 

Geldetdcker.—P ariri : HU Place is Sanskrit Literature. As Inres* 
UgatioDof aoB« LitoruT end Cbrosologieal Queahooe wbieb mep be eetlled bp 
e etudp of hie Work. A eeparate inpreseion of the Prefue to tbo Fanimilo ctf 
BB. No. 17 in tbo Library of Uer Maistp** Hone Oeranimeiit tor lodia, 
which cosUios a portion of tfte hlANA*A.KAirA<ScrrtA, with tbo Coomeorarr 
of KnMAaii.e.8veuut. Bp Tisaoooa GoLearucKta. Imperial 8ro. pe. 
288, elotb. 21x. 

Gclditiicker. — Ok tbx Lincisircizs cr thb Psksbi AsimnarsATros 

or HwDo t*w; being a paper read *( tbe Alecbng of the East ludia A»- 
eecjanOT on Ae 8tb Juoe, 1870, iJy TiXBOoCMi OotnertcRia. Profteaor of 
in UftiTermty College, Loadoo, &«. I>etBy 8»o. pp. 66, sewed. 

Goter.—T hs Fou-Sokss or SoTCam Ikwa. Bp Obaxlss E Gorxx 
ero. pp. nelii. aad 299, cloth lOx. 6d. ^ ' 
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Oraiamtc^ftphy.—A Motal or Rsfrrbkcb to the AIpbabete of 

Aiidaot usd Mndem Lu(u«g«t, Sued on the Oennen CompKelloo of f. 

Kallborn, ftofklSvo. pp, 80, elolb. 7t. 8s. 

Tfe« *‘Ona«Meffnpb 7 " !• «ffnedu> tbepublU Me ««sipeedime la(» 8 n«Uanto theTMdioK 
«r cb« BOMlftpomw eft«t«at uul oMdeni Jnifeeces. Slfs^e lie lie d«in, it viU b« eeam](«a 
viUi edwien bf tb«pBlJel«frteel*luduv the ematanrUscUei, the boobtlUr. tte «emew of 
iboP'maBdUueidnnteoBuwidtor. * 


AfRhHi (erlNuhtQ). 

ABberU. 

Aov)»eosa*. 

AnMe. 

AnUo ligolune. 
ArtBOM. 

ANbiAc Chajeetm- 
ArOMAtoB. 

A^T'lw) OmUom* 
sengeU 

BwheslM (Ooehlsn). 
Bdeb. 

BuratoM. 


dldgant eoB^widtor. 

AV&AemcAt inaex. 

CeoeUeAlorBebtAlee). H«b(w (ewmtbnd).rollit, 

I^xMh. aihrvw (JeAM- 0 «r> ?eeh (0 («t Aflbea). 

Denoclfi. UoenrloB. LsBA].Bof»4M'MM«eOmk 

EAUwnle. lllTTlM. BliMkb. 

&iUapj&> Irieb. UuoL 

IVuaMB. IieUon (Old). fleBerltn. 

Oeorglea. Jepaaea*. SenaHe 

Oemta. JiraMo* Barrtea. 

OlagvIHIa. lAUleb. Oe^onu (Old). 

Masabu. Borhbe («r w««dleh). 

8 « 0 diah. 


M«(Uen CoMl^ofB. 
Mwdero 


Mwd«r« OeekCBooeicISvrtec. 
^BdHa. fuaiL 


Oaniftt 
OotLu. 

Greek. 

OrweitfeoaM, 

Grech (ANbele). 

OeoanM fer CoAltatB), OujMtJferOotMretlc}. 2(na1djaa Te)Bn. 

Cblneee. nieieOe. 0)lble*onU{orC7rUlle),TibMia, 

CBpHe tUfceelyphk*. PaJaynain. Twkbb. 

C?B>w OkdoBOe. Ufbre*. PervUe. welUeUea. 

CbDo iirBrcw (AMhAlo). Pemeo Coutfm. Woediehfftr serMu). 

Crrtme(eTOU9teT«^). HsteeirflUUtBlcel), PhoMleo. Zrad. 

Oroen.—SaASHSpBAJts a}4P thb £uruU''WiaTEft9: on Espontion of 
their SifsiUnoee of Thoe^l »od Bspreeeioa. Preoedid ^ e Vie* of the 
ETiihiejn*Beok LttereMre dovti to a.o, i61d. B7 Hbkuy M.A. Ib 

One TOlanie, pp, 67% profoeely lUoeCratod aich Woodoute and PbotoUtb^ 
Plates, eleguatly boond in eleth ekU. Urpe oaedioD 8«o. £\ lU. W; lArre 
(opirUiSeo. 1870. £i Ije. U. 

Gray.—or ArjtiCAif, AunnAUAx, akd PoLYKEsiur Fbi- 
AObOOY, ae reproeeoiad \n the of Hie ExoelleBoy Sir Oeocyo Grey, 

K.C.B., Her Majeoty** nigfa CotBcaiseioner of ih« Cepe Colooy. OaMedf 
Anooceted. bad Sdtt^by Sir Qrobob QRBraad £)r. H. 1. Bins. 

ToL I. PaK k,-4oeth aMm. Oee. pp. IM. 7x, W. 

Yol. I. Pen t,^(riGA (Keith of IlMXreptcefCbprleeni). 8*e.pp. TO. 8f. 

Tel. L part I.—ITeduganiar. hve. 

Tel. I!. Part l.^utnlte 

TqI. 2i. 


Se. i«. 


8*0. PP^. aaddt. U> Od, 

FaiiS,—fapabb lABdabCBBof the Lepaltp Istande oail New TTehridM, eoasHe- 
tat tbaaa of the labade ef Kao«eee. Llfu. AbcIwb, ra^ ud 
Qihera. tee, a. IS. Od. 


To). II. Putt.—njl tslaade and aotuoa (viih OsMlaeent to PbA 21., PapuBl^s* 
frasAovaad fart r.. Anatrahit). I>e.ne. M, lx, 

Tel. II. ran4.wKe« Seahif^tha Cfeethaa labada. lad AooUaad btoada. See, |»p, 

Tel. tl. Pan * (Mnll«»e((M) .^PelpncalA aad Benwg. Svo. pp. 77*IM. S«. 64. 

Vet. ilL Pvt {..^Maituecripce aad iMueohlae. See. pp. tUL aodSA ts, 

TeL IT. Part 1 .— Karlp Piuud BeekA. Sagtaad, tee. pp. * 1 . a»d M. 

6rey.—M aoii HpuimTOt: being a Soi’iea of AddftesoB prefionted "by 
the Native People (O Hit Excelleoey Sir George Grey. K.C.B., F.B.8. With 
InCFodgetory Bciaerkt bed Kzpiaoiiory Nouato which ii added Collec* 

iiOBof Lementa, ete. By Ch. Ouvbb B. Davia. 8to. p^iv, and $38, eiocb, 12x. 
Ori^llL"TaB IWas or tils Ftm^as. Being the ^iatory of the PriH' 
cipel Scam ie the Fooiah, end tbelt PoticWl ReUciOBi wUbthe Britub Oorem* 
meeC. By Ls^n H. Onirror, Boaial Civil Sorrice; 7nd«r SaeraUry to the 
GovemBtat of the Ponjah, AeChor of “ The Pnsjah OhJeA," etc. Second 
edition. Id 1 Tol. royal Svo,, pp. txtU. and 877. llnpr^grstio*, 

fiwfflth —^jgBSta ritou TSB AATUTANA, VsOlIADTrTA, KTG ^ anala tod 
W BaLPB T H. OxmrrB, MA., Prineipal of U>o Benaree CoUeg«. Secaod 
Biliiioo. Crown 8ro, pp. rrtji.. 244, cloth. 6«. 

Cniiium ijoUhya Itinn Doonad^n* Birth ef Boaa—Tbe BrJr appartaa 

QVle Paaafecha’a 0«(b<-Tbo Si«p.ftQih«> Moths and Aoa^Tha Trfonpb of 
L«rc-rar«weUI>Tba lleraitt’e See—The Trtal of Treth—Tbe Poraet—Tbe luiie af ftie— 
SaaaY Fwitfir Ttii itoateiiger Cloud—KbnBitobarvi^Tha Suppliaat Doto—T ree Glery— 
FMd the reor—The wba taheur. 
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Giiifith'—Ts5 EXmItai; o? VXiuisr. TranaUtcd into SegUsb 

Aaub T. K. OtUfriTH, U.A.» Friudpal of ibe Beivaros College. Vel. I.» 
cmulalu Eeoln X. «ail n. Avo. pp. xtzn. 440, clotb. ISTH. 18*. 

——~ V«L 11., ooouiaiDC Book IL. with idditioBsi 5otM end Ib4«s of Nanee. 
8?o- pp. 004 doib. !$«. 

Vol. III. pp, T. ud 3/1, clo<k. I3fl 13«. 

OfOUt'-^Tm IsuvtiV I b dnomior of tbo 2ulu I^aDguegs; accompaoied 
with aa Bttwdeal rQCredaoUon, ilao wi(b an AppazuUi. of Re«. Lswie Oboot. 
8po pp, Ul aod 432) clock. %U. 

OnbematiB.—Zooi.oorcix Uimotoa?; or, tbe Legends of Anitoula. 
Bp Avono 9S GoBBAVAm, Proteoi* of Sanebrll aod CoDnindve Ltleniure 
Ib the iBsdtaio di Snitlii Saperiori e di FerfeeloaBniBoio at Floreooe, etc. lo 
S To]e. Ore. pp, >1*). and 432, «ii. aad 442. 26«. 

Ou&derC.—A MtT.tT ALAtf ^}rt^ LKouaa Dicnovm. Bp Bov. £. 
G ut'CtUT, D. !na. Pane I-llI. fio^a) 3vo, pp, 600. 90a. Will b« oonpUtad 
tn fi»o (larta 

Haldeman. PsMirBtLTAm Dorcs: a Lialoot ef South Germejiy 
■ilb BO lofeUoB of BngHali. By 8. S. UALOSUk}/, A.M., Profleaaor of Cea* 
parMive PiiilcdogT in t£» Gaifenic? of FeoiiiylvaBlB, PblUdolnhia. 8vo. pp. 
•ui. aod 70, clocb. 1672. 9a. M 

gona Broitmann Balladg.—Svo under Lkunc. 

Hmsoho.^-Tes Biwax op Hetru 'iAx. An Old Anbio Poet of tlio 
$ixcb CetUiry of Ike CkriiUaa Eca. Edited bj B. Hamovb. With Illostra- 
riona. 4(0. pp. 49. 9a. Af. 

SAQf .^TaB Jiooc oj AitDA Viiup. The Pablevi texi prepared by 

DaaCQr Hoabangji Jaoaapjl Au. KarisaU and collaWd villi fonliar K8S.. siih 
an Engliab t/anaJaiioo a^ IntroduecJoB, and an Appandix contaiaing tbe Testa 
aod Tranalatioos of the Goa)it>i Prpaae and liatiokhe Kuti. Up ^fAaTU< 
Hine. Pb.D., Frofmor of Saoskm and CooparaCiro Fbilology m Ike Uui- 
*er«icy of UcBicb. Auivad by K, W. Wwr, I'b.D. Fobliabed by ordar of 
tba Bombay GorarnneoL 8*o. eenad, pp. Jizx„ v., and SI6. da. 

Sgqg,—Eoura ox tgr Baobkd LeRGitAOB, W&jtixq6, ai4i> Bsuorox or 
T-e PAKsasB. By Mabick Hauo, Dr. Pbll. Supedotendent of Sanskrit 
8tadiea In the Poona Collefo. 3 to. pp. 376, doth. £t 8a. 

Hang.—A Ixosun or ar Orcoirai Srseca os Zoscintt, (Tasna 46), 
wkik rainaalu ob hla ig«. By MaaTiK IIavo, PAD. 9ve. dd.QS. aevaA 
Bombay, 1S66. 2a. 

Hbba.—O oTiiKB or k Gkammab or m Zsn LAVsnios. By Maatib 

Rave, Dr. Phil. 3*o, pp. 63, aewed. I4a, 

EftBf.— Tee AtiAftxrA ^eashaxav or tub £io Vsda : cont^iiiog the 

Earliest SpecnladOMOf the DraLmioa on (be maaning of tba SeciiAcial Brayare, 
and 00 tba Origin, Performanca, and Seaae of tba Riles of tbe Vadie Ralicioo. 
Edited, TncaJated, aod Bzpldoad byilAKTiH Hacto, Pb.D..SBp^ntendeni of 
Sanskrit Sudiai in tba Poona Collage, etc., aco. Is 3 Toll. Crava Bre 
yol. 1 Coatenta, Saaskiit Test, «itk Preface, lauodaoterr aad a Map 
of tlie SaeriAcial CompoBDd at the Soma baeridce. pp. 91A YoL II. rraaa]a« 
Cientrltk NoM, po. 644. i£3 9<. 

Hm|.— Ar OiD 2*KD*?Anw,vi Gio»A»r. Edited ic ihe Original 
^araoters, vlCk 4 TmnalUaration In Rootn Lettcra. an Englisk 'f ranalatioa, 
and an Aipbabetical Indei. ^ DwTOE QoauaHcei JAUAseri. tiigk.priMt o^ 
tbe Parma ia Malwa, India, fteelaed witk Kocas and lacndudioo by Maarm 
Ha 0 O, Fh.l)., lala Snperiotandent of Sanserit Stndiea tq tbe Poona College, 
Foreign Uenber of tba Royal Bseanui Academy. Fablubed by order of the 
Qovanoeot of Beabay, Bvo.aevod, pp. iTi.aad 138, Ida ' 

Hbttg.—A r Ou> PAKLATi.PafaXD GtOflaAij, Edited, with an Alnha- 
beiiCBl lodst, by Dwuh MostfAnoJt jAiiAiwi Ats, High Priart iba 
Fanu la Malwa, India, llanaed anil Enlarged, *jib an Intfodnocery Uaaay ob 
tba Fabian Ungntre, by b£*KT» Hactq, Pb.D. PnbUsbad by Oi4cr of iba 
GoTcmiDCnt of Bombty. 8*o, pp. sri. igj, jgg, sewed. 1870, 39# 
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late 8 fl«4 60, 'Palernoeitr London. 

EaO^. —Emay ov the PiaLATT Lasocios. ' By Majhih Hato, Ph. B., 
Vrofensorof SAnscrlt lod Conpartti** Fbilolon u rte Univerflty of Uoaicb. 
MoQsbor of the &3ykl bt«Ariiii AcAdemy of 8ci«nM«. ete. (Prom ibe PAMiATi- 
PAOAyo GL04>A»r, ediied by OsstOK Eoibaxmi tnd bl. Havo ) Sto 
pp, 152, wwmI. 1670. 9i. 6d. 

fiaue.^TsB Uuioioir orras ^osoAormix. a» coQtainodin theii Sacrod 

'Wrk(inK«. WiUt t HisMry of Che 2end «Bd Pebleri Literetoro, end t OrunmAr 
of tlio Zend ud Feblevi Lojigoe^eo. By Maktik Eaqq. Ph.D.. lots Superio. 
Ceodeai of SioMriC BtudSee So the Poona CeUego, i pole. dio. (/n pr^arttUm. 

EeaTuide.—AimicAN AxTr^'cnriBg; or, the Kew World the Old, Aod 
Che Old World tb« Nev. Ry JosN T. C. HiAnsios. 9po. pp, 40, sewed. 1 a dd. 

Hepburn.—A Japahsm aks EoatisH BionovART. With an Eoglinh 
eod Jepenece Index. Bt S. C. U&aeuait, M.D,« ^h.D. Beeood edition. 
Inpflrial 6 * 0 . cletb, pp. xu., 5i3o and 132. ii. 

Heraidz.—A Oun>s to CoiTTSfisATioa xer thr EnatiSB Aira CerKaas 
LAffOVAoea, for the bm of Aaericeoe end Chioeee io CiliCofnie end eleewbere. 
By STAKteiAi HKKXiea. 8<^uire8?o. pp. 274, aeeed, lg«, fid. 

Tbe CMaeM «har«ewre ceotelBed 1 b cUe «ot1( bm (com the GoUreOeM ot Oilane fm«M, 

eagniTed on emt, eiid eaii Ian neveeblB typt*. by Ur. UBrwUin Lenmd. eorrera of the 

ImperUt Prtatug OOee et Firia. Tbeyve uw4 CrmevtoftheaMoanle ChlBd. 

Einckd,—SntciueM GoAprinia op av Asstiitae G^uuaE. By the late 
Iter. B. HiMCKA, D.D., Hon, M.R.&.S. fieo^ lowed. 1(. 

Hifitory of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, TALtABSAOSASTAB jv Wznss,v 
Iksia. with a Steal Place Svo. pp. 384, ctetb. 12«. 

5o£nAnJ3..—SHorriHo Dialog oes, in Japaneae, Dutch, and Engliah 

By BrofeMOr J. UuaaiCAJftf. Obloog 8ve. pp. xiti. and 44, eeved. fix, 

pfi fftnann —A JaraNsaB GbaUUaB. By J. J. Hostuajot, Pb, DoC., 
Member of tbe Boyal Academy of Beleneoi, eta, eCo. Publisbed by commaad 
of Hia Mafeaiy’i Ulniater for Colooiel Affairs. Imp. fi?o. pp. viii. 333 , 
aeved. 12a. fid. 

Bistoria y fond&cion do la Ciudad do Tlazcala, 7 eos ouatro cave- 
ecraa, Sarada vor Fnocism de Loaisads lensoa CasieUeoa k eaca Uexioaoa. 
ACede 171$. Con uoa ‘rndocctoo Castalkana, poblicadopor S, Leon JUixiach. 
1b obo eolame folio, wicb 25 Pbotographic Plaiea. [in fr«parsti«n. 

Howee.—A Caauuaa of tbb OasB Lakovaob. Withvhichie cciu* 
luood an anilyete of cbe Chippewsy BUIeet. By Josxra Howes, Eeq., 
P.fl.O.S. Sto. pp, ts.and 324, cloth. 7«. fid. 

Huutor.—A CouPABATXTB DicROVAET OF TSB LAtfetrAOU OF Ifhxa AVD 
Htob AatA, with a DiaaermcioB, baaed on The Hodgeon Liete, OlBeial Reoorda, 
aad MsQUCcdpEa. By W. W. Howran, B.A., M.R.A.S., fionorary Fellow, 
Btbnolorioal Society, of Her Majeacy*! Bengal Clfil Sernco. Folio, pp. ei. inU 
224. cIoUl £2 

Ikhwinii*s Safi.—l^RwriNc-B SafX ; or, BitcrTH£Ss of PcErrx. Do- 
aaribing the Contention bvt«aen Men tad Boases ss to the SupcrioACy of tbe 
Euttsa Bra, Tranalsted from Che Hisdualfijil by Profbseor J. Dowsok, Staff 
C^laga, ^odbnrst. Crown Bto, pp. tML sod 15$, eloCh. 

Indian Antiquary (The).—A Journal of OrieaUl Besforch in Archeo* 
logy, Eiatory, Llcareinro, Laagnara, Fbileeopfay, fieligloo, FoJklora etr. 
Edited by Jamm BoROBas, hLA.A.s,, P.K.d.S. 4to. I^hli^ed 12 noiabers 
per annum. Sabicnprion £i. 

Tfiynan — A wrmrr FaitffB EuiOblBD D< AVCXSFT ITaMBS; Or, Sb 
atCempi 'to trace tbe Bellgtous Belief, Sacred Ilitei, and Holy EaVlemi 
ot certain Naciooe, by as tBttrpteiatlen of tbe oameo given to eblldrenby Prieilty 
SHihority, oreasnn^ by prophets, kings aod hlenroha. By Thoiub Ixxam, 
M.D., I.ienrpool. Second odldoa, 2 tele. $to. pp. 1. amd 102$, cloth, illnscraled 
with BcaerooB plates and woodccta. £%. (Vol. 1. randy. Vol. 11. abortJy). 
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TT\mftfi —Abithtm* Pidijr AKD MoDEBy Cz&lSIEAK BtVBOXIBIC £XFI^8E1> 
AKB Ex^LAmii). Bf TkomaS JKUor, M.D, (Loudob), PhjneiAB to Uie 

H»y«l lafirotr;, U««r|»«oL 9«o. pp, x«l. 69, <(iff «onn, vitb sucueroag 
lUBiUAtioos. 1870. 

Jw«chk9.-^iL SaoBt Fbactical QiuiufAi or ths Xibbtak Lxj?6Tr*6B, 
vitb timia] AefemM t« ibe Spolces Ditlectt. 6f E. A. Jaucvkb, Monms 
MunoBwp. B?o ^eved, pp. s. ind 66. S*. td. 

^aesehke.—K cocakiscd Tibbuit ^vit Sxslmh Dicrobabt, tttiit mrd 
Wtat re-prodw«d is Lbe Txbeus 84 w«|) u to the flvtsen cbktMter. Bp H, A. 
Ja»cbki, MiMiosirr. 8*». pp. U. ud 168, Mved, 6t. 

Jaixiui^7a-17ya7&-lffiU*Ti9taTa -^es under iincTOBBS B&ksouti. 
Leukine’s Test^Fooket Lezicon.—A m £k 9 l 19 b DicrroitABr all 
eicept FeoilUr W«rd4; loeludioir tb« principal S«lraU6oand TecbnieaJ Tertoi, 
ud'Foreira Meneps, Veipitta aad Maunre*. Bp jAUzinnsiHa. 94iae., 
pp. j64. 1«. U. 

Johmon.—OniEMr&n KsuatoKA avd tsbib Ublatiok to TTifi^naix 

Rbuoiom. Bp Samvkl Jomreoir. Large 6re., pp. ri. and 808, baiul&oesalp 
bouiKi is cloth. 24/. 

Julion.—SniTAXB Komvkus ns u. JjAsevn OEnom. 

Vol. I.—Fendde tsr U posiiloa dee laocs, ntrie da datu tnieda sst lea partieslea 
cl la$ principaux ternta da gra/sesaire, d'nsa cable das idlotianiaa, da £ebtea, do 
Idmdee ei d'apelofnM tniTaju boc d sec. 6«o, eawed, 1660. 20/. 

VoV lI.~F«ad6e Mr la pe^iiea dee aouceafirsda par raaalpMd'so taste oncieo, 
Mc«la d^sD petit DletMoaeire da lleoan dee Dsox OountxBa, «t da Dialorua 
drinetMeca endsil* not & not, par .M. SraMWue Joun, de Haiticat. 6?o. 
pp.ne, Mwed, 1670. 80/. 

Jxiftl^HAMPDvcB SO ZE2iD9?£acns, TOM Fbupimakd Jdsti. AJtbec- 

iriiebaa Woe/terbueb. GraasaaCih CbraatoioaCbie. Pour parte, 4io. sewed, 

K ii. and 424. Leipzig, 1964. 24a. 

jaao'o Orammar (The Pali Tost of), with BireLida Oaaancii. 
6ea «(Uec Msmk. 

ga,ftr EsSAys. and other Piece*; with an English Traaolation. Edited 
br tba fligbt lUr. tbe fittHOr or QiABAUatoWK. 92bo. pp, 84, aewed. i$td. 
gftlidaafl- —KiOEVTiPu. ' EamiaA. Ko. 1. (Cantos 1>8.) 
With Kotee and QraraQatieal SsplifiAtiow, hp So?. E. M. SaMaaraa, 
Second P r o f a s o r of Biahop*» College, CalosUa; Menheref tho Boenlof Szejs* 
ijten, Tort.WlUlaia; Ho&onrp Uamher of the S^pol AaiQc Socictp, Loodoa. 
8to. aevod, pp. 70. 4a. 6d. 

Kern.— Tbs ^BBSAT-SavmTi; or, Complete Sjstom of Xatonl 
Astrolerp of 7arlbir!iibira. l^seleied from Saiukrituto BsgUah bp Dr. H. 
Kesv, FrefbeMTof Saaibrk et iheUalTareltf of Lapdao. Pan 1. 8?e. pp, 60, 
slltabed. Perea 2 aad 8 pp, 61-164. Part 4 pp. l$d-210. Price 8«. cacn pan. 

\ tViU it tentpUfed tti AM IvU, 
Khind'Afros (The Ulammator of the EndersUoding). By UeulaTi 
Hartsa'd'dta. A eev cdlUen of lbe EindaMfenl Tut, esrefollrmieed, «itb 
Netae, Crideel and BsplasscoTT. 67 B. Eaenrica, M.F,, P.E.S., 

P,^ A., M.lt.A.8., Profteaar of UiodQatbni actbe late Rasl lodU CenpaaT’e 
Ceikeae at Hailayborr 6ee. eloth, pp. si?, tad 831. 16/. 

Shnddaxa under Cmnnsfi. 

XidA-^ATiiOGCB or TBE CsfsssB LoBAnz or tBB SoiaL A m atw 
Seem?, B; the Rar. S. Rteo, 8 to. pp, 68, eewed. 1/. 

Eielhom. -^A. Osiabhab or xhz Samsiw Lasooaox. B; F. Kizraour, 
Pbn., Supariocaadant »f Sanahril Sndiei io DacMO Cdlage. Befcstmd 
osdar A«t xif. of 1847. l>atof 8?o, pp, xri. 800, cloth. 1870, 10/. 6d. 
Kilgonr.—T b8 Hnsasw on lamaff lUre, including the Pela«Un8, 
the Pbeoiciaea, (be iTawe, the Br4H^, md other*. fiyHnnr Easons. 6 to 
sewed, pp. 7b. 1872. 7/. 6d. 
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laie S and 60, PaUrnoiisr Roio, Z^ndon. 


Kutiier.^BniDSA, m azs Bocruirv. A Bibliograpliktl Essoy. By 
Otto RfiTNKa. luperUl 9 va., pp, i«. ud 92 , ttwtd. 2 «, id. 

Koran (Tlw). Arabic test, lithographed i» Oiidh, a.h. 1984 (1867). 

ICiao. pp. boand ic r«(] gMCtVio, Orieetal style, eiUec Coolref. ?». id. 
Tb« pTt&OBC, u well ae tbe ooter eMnemse «f I6» took, is eilncMK toftefeJ. ead tke 
eavMurs. di^eiwfa efaelU md «er7 mt[f. As • toeop adWon farrcftreAU tbls to pftCmeie 
w sa; octet, «ad Me ptMe p«to K wtttta Uu r«««b el evorr OrUeul leholar, b la now &nv 
Ikpened iraa isdto 

J^huKaiimudi, A. Sanskrit Qraaaur. ByVeradajijo. WitheoEoglish 
Veralon, Commeoto^, sad Rafetencet. By JAan R. BALL&srrtt>a, LL.D., Prio* 
cipil of the Soakric Colley, BeatrM. Sto, pp.iirri, &od42e, clotb. £lllv. 6d. 


Lee.—A TaAnnaTZov or Tn BxUTATiio: & Kative Orammar of the 
Pell Ltniuge. With (be Bomwiised Text, the Kegari Test, nd Copioos 
Esp]e»ttM/ Notae. By Liovsi, F. Las. la o&e «»]. 8f». (is frtparttM). 
Le^ga.—Tsit Cstxmb Classios. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kieg«(ieel Notes, FrclegemeBa, and Coploos lodesee. By Jauss Lsocb, 
0 D., of the Leaden Hiaionery CioeieCy. la aereo soli. 

Tel. I. eoDtaioing Coafecien AoelecU, tise Greet Leeniog, end the Doetilae of 
the Meeo. 8«o. pp. C2S, elotb. £i 2s. 

Tel, ]I„ ceoUining tbe Works of Mendus. deo. pp. 694, eletb. 2e. 

Vol. 111. Pert I. COnteifling the Piret Pert of tbe fiboo*{Gng, or tbe Books of 
T&Dg, cb« Books of Yo, tb* Books of Hsc tbo Books of SUeg, tad tbe Pro* 
Ugoeaeot. Royal Seo. pp. eiit and 280, olotb. £i 2s. 

Yo|. IK, Pert II. cootaimiig the PiFtb Part of the Shoo>ElD|, or tbe fiooke of 
Cbow, and the lodesas. Royal 8*o. pp. 28I-'73d, eletb. £i 2s 
To). IV. Part I. coouieieg the Firat Pan ef the BbS'King, or tbe Laseoai hone 
tba Stater; and the ProlegocsaQa. Rcyal 8*o. clotb, ro. 182-H4. £i 2i. 
VoL IV, Pert H. eonuJning tbo nruPbitef the Sb«*Kiag, or (be Ulaor Odea 
of the KiagdecD, tbe Graater Odes of tbe Kingdon, tbe StcriAciai Odea end 
PceUe-SoBga, and the Indetea. Royal Sro. detb. pp. 840. is. 

ToL V. Pert II. Coateau i^DiUteo Seaag, Cb’aoa, Tcog, s«d Gel, wltb Tee'S 
AppeodU, aod tbe IndMCe. Roynl 8 to. doth, pp. 828. £2 2s. 

VoL V. Part I. [SiSsrtfp. 

Lento.—T bb Lt?b TsacBitroa C7 CoBmcm, with Explfinstoiy 

Notes. By Jamm Lbocb, P.l>. Reprotduced for GeMrel R ea ders frocs tbe 
Author's work, ''Tbe Cbieeee CJiseiee," with tbe ongioal Text. Secood 
editloo. Crows See. olotb, pp. ri. and 898. 10s. 8d. 

Lto^h.—T bb BeucioB* or teb Wo&ld. By K. StONS Lnaa. XSoc. 

pp. xii. 06, clolb. 1869. is. Od. 

Lel&idr.—T ub Raobs abs LASOUAtoss or DAnsirrAB. By G. W. 
Lsmtss. M.A., Fh.D., Heoorarr Fallow of Kbg'e College London, etc.; 
late OB Special ^ly is gsabmir. Pacta I aod S.—&, each. 

LtoUnd —TiiB BKEmrAjnr Baiaads. Tz8 onr AmscsRsn EnmoK. 
CocBplneiQ 1 Tol., inoluding NiootMo Ballade iHoevuing bis Traeele Is Surope 
foeeer before pnsied), with Corements by Frits Scbweekenhaesaier. Br Csaalis 
6 . Xatans. Crows Svo. bandaonely Maud la doth, pp. ssrlii, and 29S. Os. 
Have BAfirncAVd’to PAbir. With other Balladj. By Caasis 
G. LitAxn, Teetb EdiiiOB. Bqnare,^. x«i and 74, sewed. Is. 

Haws Bumiajtjr’e Chribtius. With ether Bidlade. 

6 . Lblamii. Second edidoo. Square, 

EtRto liRBiTUAnr is a PouncfAir. 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Haj4 S BhEiTUAirN IN Canton. Wltb other BellaJe. By Gbarlbs 
0 . Ldand. Witb aa laueduotion and Qloseary. Seooad edition. Square, 
pp, 80. Mwed. 1870. Is. 

Hahs BssmuNjr A5 Xa Uauw. Siz New Ballads, with, a Glossary. 

Sqnara, pp. 72, MweA Is. 


By CniRLBS 

pp. 80, sewed, lx 
By 0 eA£XS8 G. Lsujtp. 


Second 
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7^ Jtnt Jiv F«rU «My h ittd »n mw Valva* i— 

BRsnvA^ BaIiLiw. F9ur S^rin empUU. CoKTSKTf: Bune 
Brclca)4Ba*i Parc;. Ham Br«itaiinn’i Chrlitou. Han» Btdtacnn w a Poll- 
Hdu. H«a»Bfd(BUfiAuiCliureL WithotbarSallAda. ByCiuhiiBS(?.LsLA»&. 
‘Wlih IiitroduetlOBi &fid GlMStrlea. Sqsan, pp. SOO, clott. 1870. 4x. M, 

Ittlef.-^UAy's OsMiK X>i8?iNT, SlMtcbod ftwu tbo Plfttform of 
ijto SdenMi, a Come of Leetarm dalirend before tbe Xovell Imttrate, la 
Boeceo, in tbe V^inur of 1865-6. B; J. P, X^ibt, Member of ibe Kuteul 
Aeedea; of tbe UoiMd Staiee, Seeretery of tbe Aaertei« PbiloecpbIcaJ Soeiot;. 
NoioerooA Woedcate. Crewe Sve pp. 982. eletb. 10*. M 

LiBar ian ATielec; or, the CfltboUe Epistles ud Gospels for the 
Hej ep to AeoensioB. Tienelatod for tbe 6ret rime ioto tbe BbbbonBc of 
BniMiy. Alto in rbree otber penile! colQrose • New Tervoe of tbe eefio 
ipio BKsreoo^ec ^cooidobI^ called Bretoo ind Armorioaji); * VareWn toto 
WeiaE, aoet^ new. eod cIomI* reeeoblio^ tb« Breton ; end a Venlon Camio 
or ^Uro: or CsiWAwaa; wiih Illoatnlire IrticlM hj Cuaisrou T«RitraMand 
CeauM NTasiKo SiXToB, &.D. Cb. Cb., Oxford. Tbe PeniteaUai PmIbi 
are also added. Obloni Mo. pp. 166, sewed, fix. 

Lobscheid.- -Ekouss Cbtwssi Hiotiovabt, with the Pimti and 
MandariB Pseneneiadoft. By tbe Rev. if. Looaooio, Kaiybc of Pnode 
Joseph. C.M.I.R.O.S.&., N.2.B.3.V., etc. Polio, pp. vUi. aatl ^28. lo Pour 
Paite. 8v. 

Lobschdd.-'CsTvssi A!n> English Bi^notrAHT, Arran^ accordiQg to 
the RadioaJa By tbs Rev, W, L^escaxiD, Kot^hl of Prancie Josxpb, 
CM.l.B.O.S.A.. N.Z.B.S.V.. fto. 1 voL imp. 8vo. double eolUBos. pp, 608, 
beead. ^2 fie. 

Lndfiwig CHemann E.)'-The LirsfiiTtms of AusucaN Abobioival 
2<*vovABse. With Addltiorbi sod CorreclioBe by Profeeaor Wk. W. Toahia. 
Edited hy NicoLae TeiisMiiu firo. Ay aad fenerel title, 2 lea«ee; Dr. Lode* 
w[g> Prefoee. pp. v.-^viii.; Editor's Prefooe, pp, 1*.—sli ; Biognpbleal 
Kenelr of Or, Ludeviy, pp. zui.—str. eBdletrodn^ryBiogrepbicalNolicea, 

E >. skf.^SAiv.. followed by Uat of Oootoeta, Tben foU^^ bt. ledewif'e 
ibliotheea OloCUca. alpbabeHcally amsgAd. with AddidOMhy the Editor, pp. 

I •>368; Profoesor Toroer's Addibone, with iheee of tbe Editor to theaane. 
also ilphabetleally atrannd. pp. 210—846 ; lades, pp. 347^86; and Uet of 
Errata, pp. 967, 868. rtaadsomaly bound in cloth. lOx. 64. 
KBC^otno.^A Kanoax of tbi Ahot OoLxtwTxax. By Ect. J, 
MscoowaX. of tbe Loudon MIsilooery Society. 6vo. Mwed, pp. aod SOU. 
Attoy. 1871. *A11<. 

Vaolay and Bildwixi.—A n ALTsawmc DidnoNAsz or twz Gsmss 
LaNeoaoB in Ttis Foocaow Dlaxuot. By Bev. E. 8. Uaclat, D.D,, of the 
Metbodlat Bplsoopal Miasiofi, and Rev. C. C. BaLDirTa, A. U.. of the Amenmn 
Board of MiaaioD. fivo. balf.boand, pp, 1162. Feoebow, 1871. i«. 

llahA*Vira*Charita: or, tbe Adveotom of the Great Eero Eatns. 
AD ladieo Drama In 8«toB Aota. TnnaUled wo Engliah Pxoee from tbe 
Bamkrit of Bhsvablfid. By Jonh PtexFOM), &f.A. Crora fifo. doth. fix. 
lBftiiio-l*Ehfixd (The Book of thfi). — The PueaBd sfid Sanskrit 
Texts (In Roreao ebaraetere) as errafiged by MerloMegb Dbant, to tbo 
AfteeDih eeatury. With an Eoglieb trarslatlea, a Gloai^ of tbe Paeeed 
texts, costal aing the SaMhrit. Boeian, and Pablavi Moiralenta, a AeCch of 
Pasaiid Orannar, aad as lotrodaeiloe. By B. W. W'bt. firo. aewed, do. 
♦fit, 1971. Ids, " 

tfBnaV8*E&lp8^Btra; being a portion of this soicietit Vr<iA on Taidik 
Riiei. cofMber with tbe Comneolsn of SoKaaua.SwAaiiN. A Peeeioiile of 
the MS. ^0, 17, in tbe Library of HerMijoily’a Homo Government for lodia. 
With a Preface by Thbooob Ootosnlossa. Oblony folio, pp. 288 of latter, 
pfeueod 181 leaves o£ fietiBiiee Ootb. £4 4e. 
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lat6 8 and 60, PaUryiosttr Row, Iiondon. 

XanipiUaa Vocabnloram; L lUiTtninj^ DictioDar; of tb« Engtuh 

UosiM^. Bf P«tef Levtoj (1(70) BdiUl vUb ao ^(pbaW^al lodu. bj 
HsMitr B, Wb&atlct. S«o. pp. zvi.'aod (70> cloth. I4». 

XUUUI]^'—AV iNdOlBT QIIO CSAB&OTU AJfS OftlSIir O? tR£ 

Po*Btr4iTi AuoMBVT In BogUsh tad ia CognaU Dialeota. tba lale 
hfANNtt'O, Q.A.8., Recorder of Cxfbrd. 6«o.pp, tr. and 90. fi«. 
S&rkIbAiD.—Qctxcirui. Okamxab ond SicnoKAfr. Oonthbutaou t«- 
warda a QramTaar and l^otionarr of Qulcboa, (be Laogua.g« of tba Taeaa of 
Peru; coliaecadbf CiSHtBTJ & MARserAU, P.8.A., Corr. bSen. of tba XTot- 
aereicy of Clula. Aalhor of Cuco and Liui,*' and ‘Traveb to P«ra and 
India.'* leono rol. eroiea8vo., pp, 22d, clocb. £l. }«. 

Xarkham,—O lukta: Jl 'Duma in xas OtrcffUA Lanoxtasb. Tost, 

Trtuiation, and lecroduorioR, B7 Cuaurva K. Uakkbah, P,B.Q, 8. Orowa 
8*0., pp. ISS, ololh. 7«. M. 

KanddA.—IfviLraMATA OiimaiiiiA Iuvsibata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coina» A&dase aad ModorO) of the OoUocdoa of Uie lata Wiillan 
Wareden. P.R.S., ote., oto.. eograved froro dnvinga Bade nodar bia diraotioo. 
4to> PP> W> (eiiplanator; adtartiaaueat). sloth, gilt top. £l llj, Sd. 

tfaeozl.—ScBXAK: its People eiDd Ifatuml ProducUona ; or Notes on 

(ha Hatioas. Paooa, Flora, and Minarala of Tanaatorio, Pago, and Barmah. 
Bp Bar. F, Masov, D.D., U.lbA S.» Oorraapondiog Uoeaberof (ba Anorioao 
Oriental Soct«^, of the Boaioo Socet; of Katoral Htworjr, aad of Uw LfceQia 
of Natural Hiatory, No* York. Seo, pp. zviii. aad 9J4,olocb. Sasgoon, 
1860. 80«. 

Hason.—T bb Pali Text ob KicncEATAsro’e OiunfAit, wits IhrousR 
AMKOTAriiura. By FftANOia UaAoh, D.D. 1. Tba Text Apboruma, 1 to 873, 
JI. Tba Bnglub Aonotatiuna.ineloding iba Tariou Roadutga of aia iodapaedebt 
Burnt gee Uanuacripta, tba Slogaleao Teztoa Yerba, and tba Caabodtao Test 
on Syntax. To wnlch ia addM a Cooeordasoa of ibe Apborinns. In Tiro 
I'arti. Sro. eairedi pp. Si'S, 73, and ^8. Toongoo, 1871. £l Ua dd. 
MatbtirnpT&3&dB Hura.-~A TaruHanai. DiononaST, being & compr»> 

baoaire Lexicoo la Eogllah, UrdO. and Kindi, esblblrlng tbo '^yllableation, 
Proneociatjoo, ud Etysaolorr of Sngliib 7orda, witb tbelr Sipliibaboa in 
Engiijb, and to Urdh aad Hindi in ^ Roman Character. By MAT&uni- 
paAoXoA bfiAKA, Second Master, Qnean'A Coilego, Beoarea Bee. pp. st, isd 
1380, clotb. Benarea, I8d3. £2 2*. 

Ifayers.—lu<03iEATiosre or tab Lamaist 8x»T5X dt Tzar, drawn from 
Cbiueaa Soutcea. By WiixuM FBaosKicb Matski, Hs^., of Her EriUanic 
Mtyaacy’a Cooiular borriee, Cbiaa. 8 to. pp. 34, aairad. 1869. la. 6d. 

' M6dliiirst.~0inirBeB DiAxosnsa, Qmtsnozta, end PasncjAB Sentsnobs, 
literally tnutglated into English, *ith a view to protoota commercial ioiarcoona 
and assist heglnjiars la ibo l.angn«ge. By tb« late W. K. MeuaunsT, Il.l). 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 238. 18a. 
lfegha*I>nta (The). (Oond-Meeseogur.) 67 SUidbra. Trensleted 
from the ^nekrit into Eogllah rene, with Kota* «ed lUoacratvePBa. By cbe 
late H. H. Wiasok, M.A.. F.R.S., Boden Prorhsaor of Sanskrit Id tba UbI' 
Toraitf of Oxford, eta, etc. The Vocabulary by FuKcia JowwaoK, aoDetima 
Frofosoerof Oriental Languagee at tbeCeU^ of tbe Honourable (bo Bast India 
Compaay, Eailoybury. New Edition. 4ro. dotb,pp. xi, and 180. lOa. U. 

tfemoiierend before th« Abtsbopologicax Soontr 0 ? Londob, I66B 

1864. 6«o., pp. (43, clotb. 21a. 

Memoixs reed before the Abthaotolooical SecrvrrogLnrDoyy 1863^6. 
Vol. II. 8*0.. P^ X. 464, cloth. 31a. 
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Mo&t—Ts? SriiTPASD ALraisn Pkoslr; or the Frelimiiury 

SabjMC of k Ocnenl Pbonic Sjst«iD, MU(der«d on the buie of wme ioporUat 
fti«U ik the sWtvens Leuoue of South Africo, and is reference to the viewe 
of Prefhwore topiiut Mes Mailer, tad otbere. A coBlnbolioo to Pboeetie 
Pbilole^. hy KeeekT Mo? r*T, joor, Surveror, PrUov of the Rojel Oeofrs • 
pbieil oodety. S«o. pp. xxdii. wvd 174, cloth. 7«. 6d. 
lUolpsvortiL—A XlicnoH&itr, MXiuTffi aod BtrousE. Compiled by 
J. T. Uotsewomm.as^ced ^ Okoneii 4od Tsoh«4 0*t>pr. Second Edidon, 
reeM and e&l«r(ed. By J, t. PfoLBSwuitB. Royel 4lo. pp. uc ead 92S, 
bonrde. .BoEBbiiy, 18£7« 43 84. 

Moleeworth.—A CoMPBeomt o? UoiBSiroiETiz'e Kauthi a50 Ejisuse 
Bmdokasy. By B 41 & PAOK«M/t. Saell Oto., pp. iH. «ad 482, doth. 10 e« 
MpySn.—Tsrn Slatss : thsir Ethoolo^, enrly Hutory, aud popolftr 
TndidOB*, with eorae eccoocit of Slftteofc Litentue. Belnp the nbUeoce of 
• coom of LMor« delirarrd at Oxford. Ey V, E. Mok?iz.L, M.A. 

[7w pt'tparMiPn. 

Korley.— A UssoRimrs CxTALOStfs of the Hieiomc&L MiituscBim 

)n tbe AlUkiOind Fsrmak Lawooaobs prescrred in tb« Ubrery of the Eoyal 
iMtie Society of Gttot Briula ead Irelead. By tv'tixuu H. Mobut, 
H.R,A S. 8vo. pp. «iU. end IdO, eewod. London, 1884. 24 . 64. 

Horrihon.—A DictiONAHT op tbb Chivbsb Eabodaob. By the Itev. 
IL HoeaieoM. D.I>. Two «oli.. To). !. pp. t. ud 762; To). II. pp,878. 
cloth. ShaR^wo, 1868. £S tt. 

Mahammed.—Tns Lipb at UraAMvih. Based oo KuhAmmed Ibn 
lahalL By Ibd El Melik (bn Hlshoa. Edited by Dr. PntotHANft WUmM 
FOLD. One eolnoe coauioiog tbe Anblo Text. 8 * 0 . pp, 1086, aewed* 
Price Sir. Another volaoo, oODUialog lotfOdnetlOD, Note*, nnd Index ib 
O ereoan. Sto. pp. Ixiii. end 26S. aewod, 7«. 64. Each pert sold eepirstely 
ThetMt toacd oa tfie MuBMTtpuof ^ BerUe, L«B«(e. Qetha wd loydeo LtbeerM, Bee 
M eanfeU? cerlMd by tbe latned editor, end printed wUb cbe uunoet rtirTtiri 

Xoir.^OAiourii Sem&rr Tirrs, 00 tbs Origin sod Histoix of tbe 
People of India, their Religion eod loetituGons. Collected, Trseeletod, nod 
lUoslntedby JoMK MQDb,fiK}., D.O.I., LL.D., Pb.B. 

Tol. L Mylhicel end Legnulery A Ccoenti of tbe Origin of Ceite, with u lorinln 
into )to exietence in the Vedio Ago. Becond Edition, ro-wriUen endgroeliTOolerrao, 
Sto, pp. 11. 692 , doth. 1868 . 21 x. ' 

ToL II. Tbe Tnai'Kiintleynii Origin of the Hiedus, end tboz AfinUy with the 
Waatern Brenchett of tbe Aryeo Race. Seoond Sdirion, re?iied, with Addieiona. 
8 ?o. pp. nxH. end bl 2 , doth. 1871. 2 U 
T«L in. Tbe VedM; Opbitoneof theii Antbore, end of later Indleo Writers, on 
their Origin. loepicetioQ, end Aothoricy. Second Bdlden^ miKd end enlamd. 
8 * 0 . pp. uxU. 818 , cloth. 1 868. 161 . 

Tol. IV. CocnperiMa of tbe Vedlc with the letar rapreaente^on of the principnl 
Indian Ossties. 8 ?o pp. ui. 440, cloth. 1868. ! 6 x. (Out of print. Aaeeood 
edition le prepirmg.) 

Tol. T. Contribntiona te n Knowledge of Oe Cormogony, Mythology. Rdlgione 
Ideea,Life and Mannere of the Indieoa in the Vedie Age. dro. nn. x?|, doth. 
1870. Sir. * ‘ ^ 

HuBdr.—Tas Baorss Hsiors op ns BMSKnrB, u pnaervsd to us 
in Che oldoit collecCioa of religloua poetry, tbe ^g-Vede Sanhite, treoalaied eod 
esplained. By F. Mix Mdi4,n, M.A., Fellow of Ali Soul4 Collage ; Piofeeeor 
of Comperetlto Philology nt Oxford s Foreign Member of the InatlOite of 
ITnoce. eto., etc. In 8 ?o)b. Telnne I. Sro, pp. c)ii. eod 864 . 12 a. 64. 

Miillar,—Tnn HniFa of iu Rre-TiBi, in ScDhila and Pada Teita, 

* wlthonl die CoauaBtory of Sdyese. Edltcd.by Prof, Max MuLLxfc Four 
eoU. 8 ?o.pp. IflOO. ' 
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JJiiller,—L bctum oh BtawHiai Nifihsk. Bp F. HuiiKs, 
U.A., Profmor of CoaparACive Pbilolo^y i& ibe Ugi««r«e 7 of Oxford* Mem- 
b«r of ih« Freneh Inttitat*. etc. Psimred befbte tbo n«n«ral Meccloe of the 
A«o«ue(eQ of GoriDAQ Plulolo|\it(,ac Kiel, 2$th Sopioubor, 16«9. ^Aoilued 

frotn (l»o OetiDiB.) Sewed. 18d9. 1«. 

Ka^aanda; ca tbb Jot ra tub ShabvWoblo. k Buddbut CfrtirA 

io Ftra Acts. TrtulMled ioto Boglijh Prose, wUb Sxplaailorj* Notes, froa the 
Scnikrtt of Sri'HarsbS'Defi. Rr Paluo Boto, B.A.) SsukrSc SebeUr of 
TriftiCr Coliefo, Csoabridgs. WUb ao latrodooiioo ^ Profesaor Ooirst*!. 
Crows Eiro., pp. tvi. tod LOO, clotb. 4«. dd. 

Ifapliegyl—'^HS Albuh op L.vhottaob, illuatroted bytheLordU 

in one hundred lengueges, with bisturical deecrlptcons of tlio prietiptl Isof Gt^es. 
ioteriiaetr traoslatioo ead proooacietioo of eocb prt7«r, a diseentUen on the 
Isngtajea of tbe world, ind tables exbibUiop all known Ungiiegea, dead and 
living. Bj G, Napsboxi, M. C., A.M., ^^enlber of tbe “Sociedad OeogrbAct 
j CaCadUtica*' of MaiSco, ind Magons littMitles'* of Tsxooo, of the NuuSs* 
uatie and Astiqutriao Socaety of Pliiltdeipbia, etc. In one apleodid la!io 
▼olome of 92S pages, illsdiaaied froDtiapiacs and Hc(a*ptge, olegsntif boond 
in cloth, grit top. £t lOf. 

Conew*.—HrcbM (np.S].—hwcdvCMn.—OWevulerson (boOrfpis^ l^pv^vCn. )2|, 
—Autbon or CsUmUu of tb« lort'a ipp.S) —Pamiljts U I.aairea<« (90. U]. —Alplte- 

bets (pp. tSj. The Lord's Prefer la the fellowtu Itneoagee (saoli ucorepwed bv a tnuia* 
■tterslion inu ttoraan ebv,neurt, ■ trvslaCien uito aod ■ Moaofiepa of tbe bagutge), 

printed la the erijtUwl ebAmisra. 

A. AevAx Tajsilt.—I. Suiskrit. S. Bsanlee. S. MNunec. 4. IVadMaiajwa. A. Olpar. 
a Orsab. 7. atoorra Ureok. •. Latb. 0. Italian. 10. treaek. 11, eeasiab. 12 PortenlMc. 
IS. CelUe 14. Wrlib, IS. CsraM. J0. Iriab. 1). Oelhla. IL Artflo^uten. lH. Old 
8aaoB«adD<it»>f)(aM. M. iSwIM /tvanstto), ii, Oeraaa (4 vaiiaclei). 23. DnteO, 34. 
Eonla. U. WalUeblan. SA keUndk. 22. DenUb. 3>. Korweclaa. 21. qwcdtah. M 
UikiMilai, SO. OU Pranuan. si. BrrriaA. S3. salAreok. SS. Poiaviaa. Si Beksmka. 
U. rallsk. Sa. Autaae. ST. PoVi^a. SC. AmaelaB. S2, Ameolas-TsrUab. 42. AlbaoJaa. 
41. Psfetae. 

B. tNrrrvte PaataT.-l. Rsbrev. S. CbaUea. S. Baaaritaa. 4. Snlee. I. Syrs-ClkPldata. 
& CtesAan. 7. AraUs $. AMIoak. |. Aobarie. 

C. TvAASU* faacsT.—l. Tonlsb. 3. Buiev^at. S. Pliniab. 4. Betoeiat. S. Isp^ 
eowan t ^aiaseia (Dialect of Dia4*LsnMnarkl. J, Basaae, S. Javanas. p. RamdML 
ILUaeriCtawSeakAdla). 11. Kakr. iF&Tlonaas IS. Meerteb. 14. CoeOe. iSi B«W, 
II no*l«>cs4 IT Siaatc. IS. BarvcM. IS. OtaMa. M, Moagollio, 3|. Cbitees. 
n. Salniak. 3S. CaabMrs. 

P. Auaaicui PuuOV.—1. CUrokaa. 2. Dekwtr. S. tfleaae. 4. Toteeaa, 6. OlboBif. 
A Cera. T. Koluaia. S. Oresolasd. *. Uazieat. 10. btlfUUe. 11. Meje. 11. Braiiliaa. 
IS. CMeoiUo, 14. ARurU. 

TTftyler.— Cohhohssnsb OssKBrATrom ov ras EnaTBHCB op Rcxbs (not 

;ac reduoed to Syscem is eo; work cziaot) ragirding Pm Bkolish Lanooaos { 
OB the p4nticioua effacto of fielding blind obadlonco to ao^Uad authoritlee, 
whecber DtOTTOKAAT*CoiiPii.Biu, Gaaukab.Masbbs, or SrSLtiHO'BooK 
MahupaOtukbm, ioftesd of aiaajioing and jodgiog for oBreelset 00 all ^nea- 
dOM that ere opea to iovesiigation ; fo&ovsd bf e ^eetisB. eotitled Paoiniv- 
eiATZOM madi Bas?: elao an EseaY oy rse PMKvnoiAfiay op Pnopin 
Kamba fir B. $. Nataib, aoereditsd Elooutiogist to tlu ooee oekhnted 
IdcerATT Sooletles in London. 8ve. pp. !▼. 14S, boeraa. 1B69 . Oa 

DxcnQsriax OP Mopbbh A&abic —1. Ajiglo-Anbie 

Dieiiooerr. 2. Anglo-AntucVoeabularr. 8. Artbo*BDglisb Dicdonerr. bg 
F. W. NBirwAM, Kmeritu Profeesor of UalTerdCg CoU^e, ItOadoo. Io 8 
roll, crown dea, pp. zvL end 87$—4$4, doth. £l U. 

IfewtDAn.—A HAypBOoz os Modbuh Aaabic, comnstirg of a Bncticel 
GrsciaiDer, wUhnaoterBaa Bzaaplee, Dialogues, end Newspepct Estraeta, m a 
Eoropesa jfpe. Bf F. W. teavuAM, Kaeritoi J?rDAsaor of Uoivereitr 
Collage, LoaaOQ i force erlg Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. PoatSpg. pp. 
u, end 192, cloth. l.<pi>don, LfiSb. dr. 

Newman.— Tbb Tbzx op tbs loirrarB iHecamiove, witb interliDesp 
Lada TreasUrioB and h'otea. 6; PiaHeis W. Nbwkam. Uia FrefeBaor of 
Lada at Cslrersiir College, Loodtm. deo. pp. ktI. aod aewed, 2r, 
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Ifdwmaa.—OBTEOen: or, a omple mode of AooentiQg EsglUh, for 

(be tdniCitkfc of PereicMf* of eU T^enerb PiuKeie W. Niwhah, 

BnerUoi (‘refener of Vaiverntf Sr^pp. 26, i^wcd. LSf9. U, 

Jfotlay -^A Cour&uirrB ObusiceB o» rn ?aCKCH, iTiti&ir, Srejnsa, 
Avo PoKTirODESB LuiooAQas. B 7 Bow A. KotLi?. Croi*n oblong 6 «o. 
olotl^ pp. XT. and S26. 7«. 

OJJjata: AD&uu ur ts6 QoioEiri LiNtreieB. See onder ITaKCSiic. 
Orieulal Teri Sooiety^—C?** PMUaii$fu c/ih« Oritnioi iv*f Soeitty.) 

1.1’ffxopHaj'u; or, IDiTme ^fcmifeetatioDS of our Lord and Sovioni. Bj 
Boeiaro 8 ,l^bQp«fCBMm. STiice. Gditedb; ProtB. Lee. 8 «a I 8 » 2 . IS*. 
2. ArBANASJTfb’s Bmiaj, LmBse, discorered in an ancient Striae 
Vernon. Edited bp tii* Be*. W, Cu&eroit. 6 * 0 . 1846. ISi. 

9 . BBJMSiSiAjfi : Book of BeUpoQS and Pbiloeophieal Sects, is 

Anbic. Two Parts. 6 *e. 1841 s0«. 

4. 'UusiT AiiOAt Aan xl Svnnxt ipx al XAVoar; Pillar of tbe Creed 
of tbo 8 ■BBiCev Edited in Arabic bp tb« Rev, W, CoRTTOK. 8*0. IMS. £a 
6 . EiSTonx OP TAB ALM0SADB8. Edited in Arabic br Hr. B. P. A. 
Dost. 8 ro. 1647. 10 *. 6i. 

6. SauaTsaa. Edited in SanskritbfBor. G, SxerBifSOir. 8x0.1843.12e. 

7. Bau KnHAEA CsABiTA. Edited in Saoskiit bj Frofbeeor 3. 3. 

VfirsOK. 8 * 0 . 1816. £l 4*. 

8. Kasa Yina CsiniTA, or a Hfetor; of Bema. A Sanskrit Pla^. 

fidtttd bp P. H. TaruKf. dro. I 8 f 6 . IS*. 

8. Uashbam vl Abbab: The Treoaory of SecrolA By Ifruni. 
Edited io reriUn bp K. Blatto. 4(o. IBM. 10 *. 6 £ 

10. SArAAfAK-ct*3B8AL; A Bomance of Jami (EahsiDi). Edited in 

Perciaa bp P. PALeovBB. 4W. 1848. 10 *. 

11. UiUBOxn's Hcbtobt op tsb Ataeszb. Edited in Persian hr 

W.H. Uoiu^. 8 * 0 . IBSOi 12*. 

12. TctQPAT-vi-AnBAB; tbe Gift of the Noble. A Poem. B? Jami 

(Dabaml). Sditedia PoreUa bp P. PAtcoiteit. 4to. 1848. 10*. 

Osbnni.^Tu HoinncntXAL EmoBT of Eernr, as receded on the 
Ruiu of her TenploA, Palaees, aed Teaiba. Bp W»LL(«ir Osaoiur. IlloAtnted 
'olcb Uape, PUUa,«to. 2 «oU. bvo. pp. xti. and 161; xii end ^45, cloth. E 22 *. 
Tel. l.~>Pr«ia tbi CeteaUedoa of tb* TtUsy to O* XWt of (be Pawkfob AOm 
Xol, n.>^oa We ^'idbet Abraa to tbe KoSaa. 

PUffiCT.^EoTXTiAjr Chboniclss, with a hannony of Sacred and 
Efppdan CbrOMlexT, And an Appeodiz a& Babyloafan and Anpriea AoeeqattFee. 
Bp WibMAH Palmsk, M.A.raad IaM Fellev of MaidAlea CeUm, Ozterd. 
9 toIj. , 8 * 0 . doth, pp. lixW. end 428, and tIU. aod 088, IftSl. ]9*. 
Pand*HiBiah. — Tnn PAro-NiiAB; or, Books of Oounsele. By 
XoAKB^o MlaXariita. Traoelaced fresi Feble*! into Gujentl)!, bp Harlwd 
< dboriarjee Dadabbop. And froio Qujeratbiioto SnrlJAb bp tbe Rev. Sbeoaril 
Edeiji. Fcap. 8 ro eered. J 8 ? 0 . Stf. 

Pandit'a (A) ZUmarks on Professor Uax UuUer's Tranalation of tbe 
“KiO'VbQa.” Sasakiit and EcigllAb. Peap, 8 v 4 . aeieed. 1870. 6 <f. 

Paapati.—EivnBS sro i» XcEnreaiiitis (Gtpoib) on ^nSntm n» 
1/ EiTFiBB Ottomam. Par AuXAJtuas Q. Pastatt, M.D. Lerve 8 * 0 . ae»«d. 
p& til. and nS 2 . ComCatttiDOple, l87). 28*. 

Pat^—CoWAsren Patsli'* Csbokoxogt, coalmine corxesTHMidjDe 
r^acee of tbe dieereal ^ seed bp Cbriadut. Jein, Qreebe, Rindd? 
Mebereedane, Patmai, Cbioeee, Jepaime, etc. Bp CowAerse Sobawu 
PatsU.. 4(0. pp. *iii. tad 184, oloth. so*. 
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Pauthier.—Ls Litils &e Masco Polo, OitoTcn d« T4Qise, Conseillor 
Pmi et ConuDiiuSre IispCtitl <i« Kboobt(al*Eh^o, ea frAo^n mua 

M dict4« en 1298 par RuiticieQ d« ( f ablld posr 1 a pnmi^ /oli d’apr^ 
troia aaoBAcrits lo^ditA de li lapdriole d« PatU, prdMOUot Ik 

rddaccion phuitivo du Livn, nriu pkr MArc» Polo IbucbIim «t dBcnei par loi, 
eo U07. d Ttaidbaolt d« Cdpof. tcooGBpa^ie detTArUnreA, d« I'Explkatjoit 
dea CBobi bon d’ajkfe, «t d«caaiiii«Bcaice8 gbogrtpbiqau et biiMri^oe*, tirdi 
d« deri«Ai«9 onontAoi^ priocipalomeac CblMla, avoc bq« CatM (dadrkledo 
par M. Q. Pahtbiab. Two votg. ro^, £ve. pp. «l*i. 882. Witt Map acd 7iew 
of Pdwoo PoIo’a Houn iC Voeico. £\ 

PerCT.—B iBBOpPsBCT's Folio MAJri78CBJTT2^£iJ:^Q AJn> Koacascss. 
£dit«d hj Jobn EaIm, K.A., Follow sod liM AadAtmC TbIot of Cbriffs 
CoUifS, CMbridgo: sod Frodariek J, Foroinll. M.A.» of ^oicr Hadl, Oim* 
bride*; ssolstsd b^ Frofnsor Child« of UsmTd Eoinrsitp. CsEabridgo, 17.6.A., 
W. CHuppoll, £s^, ote. In 8 «olun«s, Vol. I., pp. 619; Vol. ^ pp. 861.; 
Tol. 9. pp. 84C. Ckniy 8vo. bilf-bouid. £4 4*. Estre demr 8 tc. huNboud, 
on WbfteosB’i nbbod pspor. £t 8«. £xn roy*^ 8ro., poper Mren. oa ^hst- 
loan’a base ribbod pt^, £19 lOx. Largo 4to., papor ooren, od Wbatnaii'a 
bo«l ribbod popar. £l2. 

Pdmy.-^DicnonrAiSB FsASCAib-LAns-Ccitfois ss la Xavqos Masda- 
KM* Pa 8 i 2 i. Far Faoc Psakt. M.A., de 1 a CoogrigsKuo deo UiAsiooA 
Etrso|dr<«. 4to. pp. *Ul. 488, sewed, £i 2«. 

Pasnty.^ArpsitDrcs i>v BionoNVAisa FsAN^Atf-LAiiF'CaiMOis. Far 
Faol PaaKy, U.A. 4to. pp. It, sad 270| ir. ted 173, £Z. 

Feniy.—G&AaniAisjB Fsatiqits sb la Lakoos Mafoasisb FAsifis. 
nr Pabl Pbwt, M.A., de Is Coogrdgstion dei Hiisiou Blruigireo. 

QIh tk4 PlOM, 

Ferny.— FBomBBs Csurois, EBomiLue k vie sf ortnu. Par Favl 
P awrr. U.A.. ds le GoogHgsUon des MUawbs Bonogdrea. l2pM.pp.iT. 188. 8«. 

Perrin.—EnoitsS'ZuLTi DicrroFAsr- .New Edition, revised by J. A. 
BkjCKHiu., Inierptelor to tbe Supruno Court of NsCal. 12 ibo. pp. 228, doth, 
PktercDArittbgrf, 18S8. &x. 

Pbilologioal SOdi^.—PsopoeAie forthePablication of a New EMaiiaa 

Dictio.'fABY. 8vo. pp. 32, sowed. 8£. 

Pierce the Floa^hmaa'e Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcnbed 
snd Edited frora tbe bfS. of ^riolty Colle«e, Canbridre, £L. 8.16. Col> 
Istsd wltb tbe MS. Bibb R«g. 18. A xrli n tbe Kasou'D. sod with 

tbe old Prioted Test of 1853. to which is Appended *' God epode tbs Floogb" 
(About 1800 Aono ITominl). from tbe Isoadowiie MS. 782. By the 
Iter. Waitba W. Skbat, M. A., Isto Fallaw of Cbriot's CoUogo, Cambridge, 
pp. as. sod 78, cloth, 1687. 2«. 6d- 

Pr&MtA^Prakaea; or, The Prakrit (jrammar of Tararacbi, with the 

ConiBcatory (UAMrama) of BbAcoiba. Tbe ArsC eooplsts odltioo of tho 
Orifiosl Test with Vsrietu Kssdings from s Collstioa of Sis Miooscripti in 
tbo fiodlriso Library at Oafbrd, snd tbo Libraries of tbo Royal Asiatic Soctoty 
and tbs East lodta House; witb copioni Notes, an Eoglieb Tnoalation, lod 
lades of Praknl worda to wblcb is prefised in essy leirodnctioa to Fnkrit 
Grammar. By Edwabo Btabs Cowill, of Magdalen KaU, Oxford, Pro< 
feaaor of Saoskrit at Cambridge. Second Iasuo, with new Prefbos, and correcdoos. 
8*0, pp, xsiii. sod S04. Ids. 

Piianlx.—QnmBTioFBe ]£ou 2 C« ; or, the fint cf tbe Book of 
OoDOris comparod with tbs retssma of toeisnl relignos. By Gsicoao pi 
BiAOVOiS PtUAirLi. 8ro. pp. vlii. aod 848, cloth, J2x. 

Ba^haToiLM.—1. (Centos 1*3.) See under Kalidaaa. 

A Coixscnoirop Stnoti AroiiOonBS, in tbe Braj Bb&ehi 
lABgusg^. Rorised oditton. With s Prefsoo, Notes, sod Sup^emintary 
OloMsry. ^ FmfDWA&n Hall, Esq. 8ro, el^h, pp. 2Q4. 2lx. 

Bimiy&n of T'ilmiki.—Yols, I. and II. S<e under GBLPrrrH. 
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J&Sfrn. — A SiMKBTx AJt& EireLUH PjcnoNA»r. Being an 

Abridgneot of ProfsoMt WUson^t Dktieurf. With » AppoodJz otpliinias 
the un of Affisos in Atnakrit. B? BiiBdlt Bam jAstit, Queon*a CoUego, 
Beoom. PnbldKed nnder Uie PotTOoifeof (be OoverBmeDt, N.W.P. Rojti 

8vo. cloth, pp. ii. out T<]7. S&. 

Baz.—BmT on the ABcnnonrAS of the Hsisire. By lUic Eiz, 

Native Judge tad UariiWeof Eannlore, CoireepoodiBi Uevberoftbo R.A.S. 
of QreatBriiaia aad Ir^nA With 08 platOb 4to, pp. xie. sod 64, aeved. 
Loadoo, J 68A Ori|mal eelliag price, £l 11«. 6d.. reduced (for a short Ume) to 
)?«. 

—A Qkimhab or m AiroiXKSAZMf Tovoua. Brom the Dftiuab 
of Bnaooe Ruk, ProfcMOr of Literary Hietot; io, aad Ubrahan to, the 
UnirereityofCopeobageo, eta By Bujamim Thokm, Meoaher of tbeMoaich 
Bopal Aoadaay of Seioocee, aod of Che Seoiety of KelherUodiih lAtentare, 
Leyden. Secoed edilioa, corrected eed bsproved. iBao. pp. fOO, cloth, 8|. 6d. 
B&vIinsoiL-^A CoroanAPT ob im Cninsosu IncAiprtosre or 

fiAjnonA^AiTD AafTBU, laelediei Readings of tbe Inscriptioo on the Niomd 
Obellak, aod Brief Ketiee of the Aueent Einge of Nioeveb and Bibyloa, 
Read before the Royal Aeietlo Soetety, by hfajer H. C. lUwLottoM. 0*o., 
op. So, oewed. Londee, 1880. 8a. 6(i 

BawUdmA—O tnxi 2 i,BA 07 AASTAias Eisioat, from the Ineeriptions of 
Nieereh. By Lieeb CoL BawtJasoa, C.B., followed by tome Reeaarhi by 
K. H. LazAHP, D.C.L 8vo.,pp. zllr,, leved. Leodon, 1888. 1«. 
Bahah.—Aj( EksAr ok tse Ase aad ARTiftCitr or the Book or 
HAAatBJiftaK AoticuLTOAJ. To which it added an leaugcral LecCnre on the 
Poeitlon of the Sbemitic Nationa lo the Hittoryof Ciriiiat^o. By M, Cbhbbt 
Re:4aM, Kesbre de ITnitltut. Crown Sro., pp. z«i. and 146, cloth. 6 j. 6d. 

Seme Celtiqiie.->rBS Ebtub CxLtidtn, a Quarterly Uiuganne for 
Celtie PbilMogy, Literat«n»aod Hiitcry. Edited irith the laaiateoco of ibe 
Chief Celtic Scholare of the Brltitb Itlaoda aod of the OontioeoC, and Coo- 
dneted by H. CanMS, 8ee. Sobierlption, £\ per Voleve. 
Sldley-^EasnuKOL Bimx, avs TbSBVBUi. Lasgutiges Spoken by 

Autnlian Aboriginee. ^ R«T. Wia Ridlst, U.A., of the Univomty ol 
Sydney; Uinltter of the S^eehylenn Choreh of New Sooth Wales, Prinlad 
by authoiity. Stnall 4to. cloth, pp. vi. end 80. 20«, 

B^'Veda.—A I^bv Emtxok of tsb Enote of cob Bta-Tma dt tbs 
S aNBtTi TaxT, wiibonc the Coweatary of the Styana.* Bated npoa the 
Bdirtc prloeepe of Max MuMia, Large 8 to. of ah^ 800 pgei, Su ehe 
KKAar Mttc M^Utr. [/«• pnparttion. 

SUg'TedA^anliita; Tas Sacbbd Entn at rss BsiffUANe. Tras»> 
laled and espl^ned by F. Max Mullxs, M.A., LUP., Fellow of AU 
Sogle’ College, ProfocMr of OonparatiTe Pbilclo^ at Orferd, Foreigo Metober 
of the laiUMte of Pcanee, etc., ein, To(. 1 . Hvaiae to f sa Masore, on ras 
Brcaw'Oooa. 8*o. pp. cUi. aod 864. doth. { 660 . lit. 6d. 

B^'Vhda Saiibita.^A ConiAcnos or Akciski Hifdb Enrae. Con* 
ttitutiog the Pint Aehtaia, or Book of the Rig>Teda; the oldect authority for 
the teiiffieot and tocial toitituticne «f tbe Htnd^ Irimtlatad from the Ongioel 
Seniknu By the IM H. S. Wnaov, M.A, F.R.S., etc. etc. eu. Second 
Sditi^ with a FesUeript by Dr, Fttssowass Hall. Vol. I. Sro. cloth, 
pp, Ui, and 618, price Sic. 

Kf»F6AA flanhitA—A ColUcUon of Ancient Eioda Hyio&a, conrtitot* 

log (he Fifth to Eighth Aditakec, or booka of the Rig*Fede, the eideat 
Aatborlty for (he Dellgioui and Soelel loetitntjoat oftbe Mindoa. Tranelated 
from the Origieal Senakric by the Into Mos«c* Hatmak Wilmk, M.A,, 
F.B.S.. etc Edited by S. B. CoviLL. M,A, Priodpd of the CdcoUa 
Saaekrit GolMge, Vo). IV., 8 to., pp. 2U, doth. Ida. 

J Aw «/ Vth. U. tnim. 4Uii bji. iTA. 7. tid 72. m rta fmt. 
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lati 8 60 , PatemosUr Pow, London. 

Withthe Cc^m&entarj of 6&;aaa. Edited, 

«iUa NoM, Tno^tloo. vti ladeK, bj A. C. BirkUBto, M,R.A.S., McjrM 
CiTil Service. T o 1 toL 8to. [Inpr^aration. 

Sanskrit Works. —A C&taimtib or SAftsrur WoBia P&qitbd is 
IVDiA, offered Tot 3ile «t tbe efiied mR prieei br TbUmbh & Co. Idao. do 
Si. is. 

&ft706.-^A9 Assniur rot. OoxPAnATrrt Pvb?c«b9. Bj 

A. H. Savci, M.A, 12do. eloCb. pp. x*i. utd 188. 7c. 6d. 

Sokele de Tore.—Srtisiss n CsraBtss : or, OUmpsoe of the Inner 
Ufe of our Luguue. B; M. Scab.t ex vsae, LL.D., Profeeeor of Modem 
lAD^oigec io tbe UoiveraiCy of Tirpaii. 9*o. olMb» pp. vi. end SSS. lOc. 6d. 

Boheb de Tere.—A jcskicaitisus : tss Ekouss or las Ntw Woino. 
By M. 8cKid.t Db Tbab, LL.D., Profreior of Uodera JteBguagee ia tibe 
Ufiiimity Of Virgioie. 8m. pp. 88$, doth, 12«. 

ScheLer.—BronoNureiu D’Ei^oioora 7 baji9ai5b s^xpane Xjss El- 
BOLTASS SB LA SoBiroB KoDBBtri. Per AcovsTB ScusLBfe, Doctenr as 
PhilOMphie «t LeUrei, ete. NoortUe Odltioo. Royal Svo. pp. xiL aad 868. 
Double coinmos. Sc«^ 18c.; cloth 18c. 

Soliemeil.—£n Uttvtaxrb; or, First Boro. (In Arabia, p^tod at 
Berrout). CooUinisA Pin Oevadtaa, <«lled Gonc^ie» «f PiccioD, oo Sopee 
«nd JedcWBte, io Tweoiy^ix Poena of lO^dVerM*, ebocrlog Ibe Bevea SU^es 
of Life, fron coaa’e ceoe^ioa bb(« hh death ud ^rUi. Hy Emu Iibajiiw 
S casyBii. Io oaeTolaoe, 4co. pp. 168, teaed. 1870. 8*. 
gchla^tweit.—Busssmc ik TotT. Dliistrated bj literary BooO' 

aaesce esd ObjeoUof Relipoue Worahip, TTjth as Aceoaotof the Baddhiec 

Syeleve preee^as U io I^U. By Skib ScABAstctrwHjT, LLD. With 3 
FoUe Atlae of 20 Platee, and 20 Tahlee of Native Phea ia tbe Test. Royal 
Svo., pp. ixiv. aad AOei. £i 2 c. 

Sehls^intweit— Oi.088i.Br or OBOSBirzncAi Tebmb raoa Ikdu axs 

ImeT, with Ntclve Traoeenptioo and TnoillCeratMo. By HtAaraxA m 
ScHiAOzsTweTT. ForutDC, nith a Route Boob of tbe Western Hitulayc, 
Tibet, aad Tarkietaa,* * tbe Third Tolane of H., A., end R. on Sou lAOUtwait s 
“Reeeles of a Reieutlfle Uiesioa to India and Hick A^’* With id Atiac la 
laiperlat folio, of Maps, PeaomDU, and Vlcve. Royal Mo., pp. uiv. and 
298. 

Sohlottmaon.— 'Teb HocnyuaNT or a Yictobt » bfBaoa, of tJu 
Moelutea. A Conlribotios to □ebrcv Arcbssolegy by Dr, Ko^cstajctim 
S ontoTTaiAVM. Protasor of Tbeolofy at the UaivenlV of Ualle, Traoatated 
the Geman. [in fAc ^rsu. 

Sbipiml Edaijf.—A Gbamiob or tab GttriAXrf Laxovads. 

Suaroacl BsauI. Cloth, pp. 127. 18c. 64. 

—A BimoNaBX, GuTsaTC aro BiteiTSS. By Sflirumif 
Snaiif. SeCoad Sditioo. Cmwo 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. aod 974. 21i. 
Skerrin^—T ub Sacbad Cm or tax Hmins. Aa Aacouct of 
Beoars in Avdoat and Uodon Times. By tbe lier. hf. A. SaiMMO, V.A., 
I,L.B.; usd Prtfaeed with an latfoductioa by Fm»&wajiD Ban., Esq., D.C.L 
Sro. doth, pp. ssBvl. aad 8$6, with numsrcua f(ilt^a|e illuiCrttaons. 21s. 
6h»rrur.—HncDV Tbjbxs am Ca9tb 9, aa represented in fieoaree. By 
cbeRev. M. A. Sbb&miho, M.A., LL.B., X,ondoa, Aatborof “Tbo Saorod City 
of the Elndoa," etc. With Dluheeioiu. 4to. olotb, pp. sdt. aod 808.’ £i 8«. 
Smith.—A TocaBVLaBT or Pbopbb Najiss a Caihb&b arm Eireusa. 
of Flaca, Fersoas. Tribee, aad Sects, In CMsa, Japan, Com, Aitaa, Sien, 
fiurojab, The Straits, and adjaoeot Coaocriae. By F. Pe»TiR9iUTir, H.B., 
China. 4 m, hslf-beaad. pp. vi., VI, aod z. 1870. 10c. 6d, 
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Bntitb.—CoNTUBCTfoKS tovAisa tei Matbria Krnca Ajn) Natvkal 
H sTOBY or Ghii'a. For tbe ue of M»dlc«l Mluimurtn tod Native SMietl 
$c«deBU. F. ronm BtUTm, M.B. LoaOoe, Medical Mmioaar; in 
CeatraJ Ohioi. loip. 4co. doeh, pp. r^i. arid S40. 1670. iSl la. 

Sophocles.—A (jiiOMAar oi Latu aitb BtSAimn Gbxbx. By S. A. 

So?BOCLft>. 4to.. pp. It. aad 624,,«lo(^. £2 i4. 

ScphodM. —ItcEAio OR lloDSRjr C^sz Oraaour. By E. a. SOPaOOLBO. 

Sto. pp xtnii. cod 190. 7*. Od. 

Bophoclos.—O bsbk Lzucoir op ter Boein urp BTiAjmvR Fbrxom 
( frob >.0. 146 to <.». 1100). Bj 5. A. Boprocaw. lap. 8 to. pp. xTi. 1(88} 
doth. 1870. ^S8«. 

Steele.—A e Eistssn Lots Stobt. Eusa Tiiaxiya: a Baddbiatso 
L^oodarr foafl} witb otber Storia. By TfiouAC BtaiLB, Ceylon CiTii 
Setrice. Crowa 8*0. «lotb, pp. xi). lod 26U. 1871. 8«. 

Stokes.—BsoNAtts hCsRiesRE. Tho Life of Saist Horiaeek, Biehop 
and Confanr, K Coreiab Braau. BdiKd, Triclt a Tranalatioo aad NoUa, by 
' Wkitavy BroRsa. MedioatTO. otelK.pp.xTl,. 280, eadPaaiBile, I87i. ISr. 

Stokes.—G oxrsuca— Old and Sarly*Uiddle Iriah OIokob : Pron and 
>*rw. Edited by Whitlkt Brozac. Second edition. MediuD 8 to. clotb, 
pp. 19S. 16«. 

BtTft tmBML —A BicnoKiRT OP TSB Eveuss LAVdTAes. Compiled 
frea tba vritSop of tbe snitb, urtb, end xvtb aetana. By Fbancis 
H cNMv SrsATiiABtr. Second i^itien. Put I, Saell 4le.. pp. 160, price 
lOa. 8d. Part II. pp 16b. FHalOr. 6d. 

Btratmaiui.—A k Olo Busliss Fozh op teb Owl iro ter KraazuioALB. 
Edittd by Frapcu Hukt Stsatuamv. 8 to. oletb, pp. 66. &a. 

Strong.-SsLEcnovs proe teb BobiaE op Sadi, troLelotcd into English 
Vene. By Dapmhpi Ublavctqoe Stzoko, Captain !1.H. lOth Beogel 
Lanceri. 12ao. clclh, pp. U. and 66. 2«. 6d. 

Svya-SiddluiiU dmil&tion of the).—A Tssi Boos op Hierv 
AirMOMONY, vitb Kotaa aed Appendix, 8m. By Be*. EBevBzna Duhoxs. . 
Sto. pp. i*. lad 884, bouda, 16e. 

Syed Ahmad.—A Ssrzbs op EaSATS on tes Lifb op Hocaeesd, and 
Subjeete rabeSdlary UteWo. By Sns Auead Khan BASAsca, Q.S.I., Antbor 
nf the ** Moheaaedan CeaBentary on tbe Holy Bible,*’ Honnmy Meaber of 
the ftoyel Aaiute Societr. and Life Henerary SccaeBry (o tbe Allypirb Smen* 
tifte Socie^. dre. 832, with 4 Qeaeelogical Tablet, 2 tf epe, end a Coloured 
Phte, bifidaomely boond la cletb. 80 a 

Tabari. — Cbronioub dr ABon*I)3AJiR<MosAiQfEb*BB4-D)ARis-B5 K- 
Vktp. TredaitepetMoo^QiHaaUANNZomiBmo. Vol. I. Oro. pp. 608. VoL 
ll.Svo.pp. ji. and t62.K«ed. 7 a 6d. each. {fd^eMogMedinF’eNr FeAMue^ 

T&ittiriya*rrati^a^7a.—See under Waram. 

Technologiskl Dictionary.— Poozn DiomuraRT op Tscentgal Tmue 
UaBD IN A ten AMO SctBNOSS. Eegliah'GcnntQ'FKnefai, Based «n tbc 
A^ec Work ^ KAAEAeacir, I toU. Irep. 16 ibo. 8r. Mwed. 10«. 64. beards. 

The Boke of Hnrtnre. By Jorn Adssbxx, about 14B0^1470 Anno 
Domini. Ihe fioka of Xero^ge. By Wtkats pb Wcctfri. Anno Dcaiol 
1612. The Boke of Nortnre, By Hdoh Rbopbs, Aene Dooioi (677. Edited 
^a tbc Ori^naia in the Brideb Mnscom Library, by FaeoBUca i. Fvjuri* 
▼Ai.L,U.A.,^rriDicy Hall. CeBbtidge, Ueeaber of Coendlof the FhileloflcAl 
and Bari* Eogliab Test Socsstiea. 4Co.half.B0reccc,nli toD. db. zis. aad 146. 
28} zrriii. and 66. 2867. 12. 11*. 64. 

The Vision of William concenui^ Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Deve(, Dobec eC Dobel^ eeeundua vit ec resean. By Willuu 
Lahoxanc (about 1862'i888 aono dccatnl). E^ted froo suaerQua Hans, 
seripte. with Prefaces, Notes, and a Qlcssery. By (be Re*. Waltbb W. BasaT} 
M.A. pp. xll*. and 168, oloih, 2887. Veraco 1. Teal; Ta« 7*. 6* 


laU 8 and 60, Fatemostar Row, London. 
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Thomas —Eitts Siboahui* Imctipnoir*, Sbaxs act Oonrs, Ulus^t^g 

tl» Eaily Hbttry of tht BMOfliia DyiiMty, MBUlwag ^ -Arto- 

SooM I., and tu BoccaiotA. ^ith ■ Cnttc#! Enttiaabon and 
ErpUnl^n^tio Calobrahd Ii«criptioii 

tiai Saoor tie OopqnsMtaf YalarUtt. waa aP»ftiBO| Ctiriattaa. By SimAxe 
Tso¥a£ ? R.8. lllattoittd. 8w. eio*, pp. 148. 7«. 6* _ _. 

Thomas_ Tfb Cbboiticiss or tbs PAtBijr Kikobot Dbhij, BIim- 

miad by Mat, Inwrtpcions aad other Aneiqnanaa R?“5'”' ^ 
TH 0 MA?P.a.S.,ltl 8 of tba Blit India CoapaBy'i Bmaal Ci*il Bat^ Witt 
nomerOQi CoppafplaUi wd Woodoutt. D«ny pp. «it. wd 467. 

ThoiSa—?Bi Bsvbctb RaflOTracBe of xna 
from A O. \m u> A.F. 1707. A Soppleoent 
Kinn of Delhi." B? Eowafu Thou.b, F.B.S,, ^ 

OoaMny'oBmal Civil Sa»»ice, Demy 8*0., pp. W, doth. 

OF Etcoti Pbhlti Dwamwcmaa au 

ineideivial Skalcb of the Deri*atiOB of Aryao AJpbabett, and cootri^Pciaa to 
ojEarlj Hiatory and Gw|raphy of Tabariatta. DiMtwed 
^WASO THoaiS, P.R S. 8*0. p^ dO. and J pUtoa, doth. jj« «; 

Thomas —Essabs ox Indian Amivmiiv : foilowwgup tb*» Discoven^ 
of Jamoi Priotop, *itt apacJmeiva of hi* Eogiattog*. apd leleanoD* from hi* 
iLfal Tahia*. and *mbodyin« the 

PaWtepbT, and SomUoatic* of Ancieot Indid. By Eowarb Thoi***, Itto 
ofS^SaM^lndia Compaor'a Serv^a. In 2 

Thomai^^^AsaAXiAK Coins. Communicated to ^ Fumiacnatio S«i^ 
ofLendoo. By E. Tnoias, P.B.S. T*o part*. W»tt 8 Plawa and a Wood- 
cat. iSeflO, aen«d, pp. 48. 8 *. _ _ • -d t t 

Thomas.—Ta* Thooxt axp PoAcnoB of Cxsoia Q^ittau^ By J- J. 

Tboma*. Portof Sp^fTriJiidad).l599. One toL «*o. boaidi, pp. *m. and 

ThQ^OB —Eti71>b8 sps L’Hisioiai vv Dboit Cmgctl bw Pwms 

AnoMB (Inde BrahmOA^ne, B’jjpto, J. J. J 

i rUai*if*W gatbolk^w d« LwviJo, To! ^ ® '' 

riaye, 2 *ols. 8*0, pp. J*i. 848, aw,ee«d. ^10®*- ^ ^ 

ThfirM —DuiOMAlAFIDN Anoiio™ iEfl SaXOXXCI. A CoUccttoD of 
^SJkah Cbartom from the niga of Kin* 

that of WimaialhaOoDqnwor. CoBaioina« 1. JJ* 

‘WiUt. Ill Goild*. IT. MannmUelonaand AcqmWaDcoe. Witta ^an*]*- 

nt tba AdkIo. Saxoo By the laio Bomah iv THonei. Member of the Boj4 
iLdemr of sfieooe* at Mooicb. aad of the 8^y of Notherlandltt Luwainro 

AC Lofdu. 8 to. pp- xlll and 689, doth. 1868. _ 

Tindall.—A Gsjjin^ axd TocarnTLAaf » tnb NamWTa-Hi^^ot 
Lafoitac*. ByHwmtnKP*t*,WealeyaoM»*slow 8*0. pp. 124, «.ed. 

TniSpp.— GKAMKAa OF tn* Sictei Uxscaoi. 

gaoikrti.Pmkrit And tba Cojnate Indian Vomacolart. ®T,Dr- 
T?^. Priatod by order of Her Majesty * Oo*ani«ent for India. Ilemy 

Van^der^nk.—Ow5«s o? a OttMUti <a tsb KAiieAJx Lanowoi 
ti* K N tajt nns TocR. 8*0., pp. 28, •a"«d. 7*- 
Van^lw’ftrak—SaosT Aoonxt or xsx hlAiArM^MOiPTs 

roTN.Fto*AtAe.ATio8oomr. ByRN. eA-nnl^sr. 8*o..pp_62. ^ 6i 

Vialmn.Parana (The^; a System of Hinda KytboJogy and T»d^^. 

pp. 348; Tol. IT. pp. 848, olott 5 ToL T. pp, 892, ololh. 1W. «. each. 
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ZhfiuUik PMcatwns oj Tribixer ^ Cq. 

Vnlldn.—^ Qkiuif&s o? thb Fneux Lajtbc^s. By J. A. TTixifiu, 
Prof, of Oriental Urv^oa^ io (be Uairmity of Gtenec. \In tAr h-ti. 

Wade.—Yii'YfiK Tid-Eea Cbi. A progrcBsive coni'se daigBed to 

oa»t tbo Student of Colloquial Ckiaoee, m epolcen in the Cepitsl and the 
MotropoUtaa Deportment. Id eigbtporta, with Ke;^ Sfllabarr,and WrUiDg 
Erercim. Bf Tsokas Pilahci» Wadi, C.S.» SocreUr; (o aer BrluanVo 
UajeoCr'e L^^a, PebiDi. 3 vole. 4to. PrO£r«Mieo CourM, pp. xs. 299 and 
]S( Sfllaber;, pp. 129 00^30; WrlLiod Exo^M, pp. 46; K 07 , pp. 174 and 
140, saved. e4. 

Wade.—WEK'CEitB Tzu-EfiH Csi. A series of pepere selected as 
ipe^ons of doeeoetuarp Cblaose. destined to as^t Sndente of tbe laona|«, 
as wnttao bp Uie otficials of Cbhia. la ^toen pans* with Key. Vol. T Bp 
Thomas FauNCisWAOS, C.S., Seoretarp to Her Bntanaio Majeotp’s Losadoo 
at Peldof. 4to., half'oleUi, pp. all and 493: and Ir, 72, aod 32. jdl Ida. 
Wake.—CoAJTJM of Maf. With tlie Ouilloes of a Soienoe of cosi' 

C d«a Pspebology, B 7 C. Stahioakb Waks, Fellow of the Aathropologloal 
eCp of LoodOB. CrovD 3 to. pp. rul, aod 344, cloth. 7«. fid. 

Watsoo.— Insex 70 iHB KATrrt afp SoiBFimc 2(Air%s ot Ivsiur ixto 

OTHua EAeTEuM EcoeroKic PLAjrts and Fropocts, origlnAlIj prepared 
under tlie anlhorltr of tbc Secretao of State for lodii in GooociL Bp Jobh 
F oases Watsov, M.&., M.D.. ^.Ib 3.« F.K.A.9., ote., Baportor 00 the 
Products of India. IsparialSro., cloth, pp.63D. tSl i la, fief! 
^^g^tte^EssAts OF lAKauxeE afp IJTsaATirM. By TaoKis Watts, 
lata of eba Britiih Knaeuta. RepiioUd, vicb Altsratioos end Additions, from 
the Trasaactiona of tbe PbLlolo|i^ Sookty, and elaevbere. In 1 vo). fi«o, 

Wfibster.-^AF Isnopccionr EeaAz to tee Sctencb op CouPAJutiTB 
TiiotooT; wish a Tabolar fipoopsis of S^aotifio Italigioo. Bp Episarp 
W ierriR, of Ealini, Middlesex, kaad in an abbreviated form as a I^ecure to 
a public andieoc* at Balln|, on the 3rd of Jasear;, IB70, and to aneeeaui| 
c«a|t«|arten at Seetb Place Gbapel, Ftoabnr; Sqasro, Londop, on Che 27tb of 
Februajy, )fi70. fieo. pp. 29, ce*sd, 1679. )*. 

WedgVboa.—A Diotioraxt op tss Efsitss Lafoeaox. By 3vrs- 
SLsi Bi< WsnovooD, H.A. lato Fellow of Chdit*s CoUcfs, Caobrid|o, Te|. J. 
(1 to B) 6vo., pp. uIt. 306, clotb, 14«, ToL II. to P; fivo, pp.378, 
clotb, 14a.: VoL 111., Part I. (Q to Sp), 6 to, Qp.Sfie, 10a. Sd,; Vol. HI. 
Part II. (T to W) 6vo. pp. 200, da. fid. complei^ tba Work. Priee of tbe 
oompteCe work. j$2 4a. 

“ IheueuMa are a dMB el fcwas net uviAlly tM s u a ilebtrmejari bueneUnalltfvitkaB 
were w be pUtd *he abonJd fiaS UosaV abut np m a rab; 4a7 ui a Icoelr neaaa la tba 
^ceriaet maI o( aaLubury Plab. ns elAet neaaa «r nounOoo baa that vUA Mr. Wtd(. 
wood’s Hedensry of BtraolcST could iFerd Us. Be wwld road it ttaouab frsn ecrer to 
eovvunattlsg, aod onlyregntt bat Ba bad nstbe ■atsd velnaa te beem nnoa toAwlUi. 
It la a Tvy able booh, ef sreoi roeearoh. fall of «ell|btfBl aa r p dm . • Ttpertorrof tha Airy 
u(« ^ RseniaSo aMaaee."— 

We^vood.—A DicaovAkT of Enoufia Ettuoeoo?, By EBVSLzras 
Wasoveoo, Soeond Edition, tboron^y reTbod and oorreoted by tbe Autbor, 
aal eilonded to tea Claaaieal Roots w the Laonaie. Wiib an Introdoctioa 
OB tbs Foneaiionof LaofDi|e, Impernl Sfo., a^utSOO paged, double cateun. 
la Five MoQibly Parts, of l$0 pe|««. Prl(« 3a. etch •, or complete 10 ona 
•otaue, cl., nriea 2 fis. 

We4fW9od.—O p ibb Oueor c; Lafovasi. BySsraifiioB WraewooD, 
late Fellow of Cbrlat'a College, Canbridge, Peap. 6 vo. pp. 172, oloeb. 3a. fid. 
Weksy.—A Oeaumab of teb Eweisziv laFsvAex, vi^ appropriat« 

Exardsea, a Copicna Yoeabulaiy, and Spedttens of Enniarlsn Postrr. By 
EioiauovD Wfisex, late Alde^e-CaiBp to Keaaotk. 12 «o., pp. xli. and lfiO> 
sawed. 4a. fid. 

West and BiiHfir.—Bnsn of Hmv IiAtr, f^om tbe BepUee of tbe 
Sbaains in tba ssrenl Oonrta of tbe Bombaf Praaideftcy. With an Intr^ 
dncUon. Notes, and Appendix. Edited by EATinoad Waal and Johann Grors 
Bfibler. Vol. 1. firo. eletb. £3 3e. VoL 11. or a pp. t. 1 ] 6 , eleth. J 2 a. 
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laie 8 ofbi 60 , Fa,temotUT R(m, London. 

Wbeeier.^XHS Ercro&r «? Iki^u noM tsk Bajotut k&si. By J. 

T*i.Q0Tft WatstiB, AmUnt SecrAlAiy to die GoTeroueat »f lodio ia ib« 
Poreige D«{«rtaeot« Seeroar; to tfa« Indiia fi«cord CoanMoa, i«tbor of 
"The Oeofrmybr of Heredone/’ etc.ete. 

Vo]. I., The Vedio Period the Mehe Bberete. 9ro. oloth. |i|>> J/Qv. end 
$70. 18f. 

Vol. I].« The Cenie^oe ud the Brebmenic Period. Svo. elolli, pp. Ixxxriij. end 
00O,«ritb2Mep8. iU. 

WllOSlOT.—JorBlTAC 0? A TOTiSS OT TEl luAWAtOT 70 UaVDIXAZ ^JTL 
Bhaho. B 7 J. Tetaore Wbiblbv S*o. pp. 104, lewed. ]S7L de. fid. 
Whitaey,—A tsabta Yspa FAXTi^IxfiTi; or, Caturidliyi- 

E kfc {Tbe). Text, TranileHon. end Note*. Bj WntCAN D. Wbit^^bt, Pr> 
uor of Senekritin ¥el« CoUefo. Oeo. pp. 2i$, hoerde IS*. 

WMtiioy.—LevoueoB abd ticb Snnn or XiANOTiAas: Tvelvo Lectoiee 
OB tbe Priaclplea of Lia^iilio Sdence. B7 WtLLuu BvieaT Pm- 

teeorof S^krit, etc., in Tele Colley Third Eduion, eo^ented 07 en 
dBJdTAe. Cron Sto. cloth, pp. xil. end 004. lOe. 6d. 

^^taey.—Tiim&izA'Pftlfz^IcfftA, with its Commeatuy, tho 
Tribbbsb;8T«tp4: TeTtt, Trtneletion, end Neiee. £7 W. D Wbitkbti Prof, 
of Sinekritin Yale College, Net Heveb. 8*0. pp. 409. 1871. 20e. 

Tecb BsASiTAi'OspTA; or, Dinlogiiea of Ereecbne ead 
Afjooo. Treaileted b7 Cnee. Wilbinb, A futhfol reprint of tbe now 0077 
•caroe Original London Pdition of 1700, aiede el tbe Sredebeet Presa, New 
York. Ib one eol. 8ro< BuueirQil7 printed with old face type on laid x*eper. 
801 coplee were prodaoed of tbii edition, of which 0DI7 a few now remain, I2i. 

Williams.—F ibst Lbbsobb in tbb Haoii Lansvacib, with a Short 
Vooabolerj^ B7 W, L. Williahs, B. A. Square 8ve., pp. 0O,«lotb, London, 
1801. I0r. 

Williams —''yqcon CoBNV-SmairKXCVX. i. Diotionaiw of the 

Ancient CetcTB Laoguage of Cornwall, io which ibe word* ire elocldaied ^ 
copioui axaoploe from tbe Coro kehworka now remaining, with tranaUtione In 
Bnglub. The eyne u f ui e art ilae gi?«B ia the cognaM dialecte of Wetab. 
Arooric, Irleh, Gaelic, and Manx, ^ewlag at one view the oonneiion beCweea 
tbem. Bf the Rot. RoBcaT WriLtAua, M.A., Cbriac Church, Oxford, Fariib 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydycroeean, PeAhighebIre. Sewed. 0 pard} 
pp. 400. £2 Si. 

Williams.—A DicrxoNAAXf Eirexisa and Sanscbh. By iloNisB 
WiuiAwe, M.A, PabHib^andertbe Patronage ofthe Honoarable Raitlndia 
Company. 4to. pp. xii 802, doth. Londoo, 1000, £S 0a. 

WilnxL—Works of the Late Ko&acb Ha^han Wixsos, U.A.., F.B. 8., 
Member of the Rcpyal AaiaUc Soderiee of Caleattiand Peril, and of tbe Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Bodeo Profceaor of Sanikrit in tbe Gnaversiry of 
Oxford. 

Vole 1. and 11. BaeAre and LxcTBBBa obleOy on tbe Rdlglon of tbe Etndna, 
by the lAte H. B. WtLaotr, M.A., P.Bi.$., eu. CoUeoted end edited by Dr. 
RsrvHOLo RoeT. 8 voIj. cloth, pp. zlii and 099, tL and 410. SI a. 

Tola. in. lY. and V, BeeA?a Awaxmcii., CmiriOAi^ and PnixeanoiaAL, on 
S uaaean con r<aorB& wits Sawikbit LiTBAATbus. Cdlaeced and Edited by 
Dr. (LaiHBOLB Roar. 8 *ala 0to. pp, 408, 40ei,and SSO.elotb. Price 8Aa 
Vole. VI., VII., VllI, IX. and X. Tibbno PobXmX, a Stbtbh o» Sonir Uv. 
TBOtoOT ANB TaABlciOK. Traneleted Dorn tba origioil Sanakril, and Ilhie* 
tmted by Nolee derived chiefly from otiier PnriB&i. Sy the late B* H. Wxcaon, 
Eodeu l*rofeeaorof Sanakritin the Uoiverrityof Oxford, etc,, eio. Edited by 
FiTXBoWaao BaiiL, U.A., D.C.L,, Oxon. Toll. I. to V. 0«o., pp. oil. and 
SCO; 844: 844: 0i0> cloth. 21. ISa. 04. 
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Vol*. XT. ud XJI. 8»x»« BpiomKft o> tm Tsiitm op»hs firrocs. Trurn* 

liittdfroa tb» Ohcioal SuMkht. Bf ibe Ut« Hosacb Batuav Wtuox. M.A., 

F. n.S. Tbjfd 9om«t6d SdiUoo.* 2 veU. Sto. pp, li i. tod 3N; lod ir. ud 418, 

dolb. 81(. 

_ SstBCT SPKisfm « ID Tdatb* os id Eraotra. Tmhb* 

Ut»d erptt Che Orinnil Suakrlt. Bf Ibe Utfi Eo>ACi HAryAM Wilson, 
M.A„F.B.S. ThitdcorroowdodlUoa. 2 «eb. 8 to., pp. Uii. lad 884 j if- 
tnddlS, «lo^« 21^ 

ooKTpers. 

rol «Q tlic Dnaatib Snno of B3Bdaft»Dnai» tnnakud tb 

OfUlaol Sas4km-TB» HrUb«ba«tl, tb» Tof Gar^TOnBi ULi «r Uii 

Htro wA tbo fUa* Cbortm.. «r MUlMtOofi of tb« BMerj «i 

aia^ 

Tol lI.^DnKM WtlaM A* Oristful SmkrU^-NaUii ai KUbm, or tU Bttitt 

or Oo 6«ftel el (bi UlaSrur^IUininll, or tfco 
RfokMo—AOpnAix, senutatoc bbort oooQtAtf ol dtfferODt Dmoio. 

•ffilwa-_Tas PsMasr Stats op ihi Ctotitatiof ot Obisktal 

LiftiATOBB. A Leetore doVoorod « tbe Meotinj of the Royol AbaUc 
S oeictr. »j Ibo DimCM, Protesor H. H. Wiuom. 8vo., pp. 3d, M««d. 
loodoit. 1892. dd. 

Wi«.—OoDissTABT OK isB Huiirt Sietiid OP MuiciSB. By T. A. 

W:»B, M.D., Boogol Kodiol Serrice. 8 t«.| p^ u. isd 488. doth, 7t. M, 

Words: Eidtory and DeriT&tioa. Alpbabricaut Aabakosb. 

WUb PoiCMHpta, Priociplei ofSeientiAo Btpmolo|T. tad Itidei of 
coapuod Words. It Kfbn LAngUjes and Dialects. Bp Or. F. SamtH tod 
B. Qbbmvat, joa. Hiph 4(o. pp. 268, double colea&s, doth, price 28«. 

Wrixht^TD Hoiks op orasa Baib. A History ofHomertia HaMore 
■od S«aiiiB««(i darin; tbe Middle Bp THoatAS Wkioht, Esq., M.A., 

P.8. A. Wild lUostrthooB freca lbs IlloiDiutiQDS Iq Coatsoponry Meaa< 
scripts uvd otbsr 8oorces. Drawn tad Eofneed b^ F. W, faiusolt, Esq.,' 
P.S.A. 1 voL DMdium Seo., 860 Woodeoto, pp. sr. end 812, hsadsoinelf 
houtd io elotb. 8U 

Wncbt —A Tohma op ToaiBinABoa, iUoatradng the Condition nod 
Uttaert of ear Fontuhers, ts well u tbe History of IM fbms of Elemeotszy 
idatttios, tnd of tbe Lsnctues Spokeo la Ibis liltad fretn tbs Tenth Ceotarr 
to tbe FifUentb. Edited by j^aouAs W&iobt, Esq., HA., F.&A., &&. 8w. 

[/(I fAs frui. 

\Fngllt_ Td Caw, td Boiua, akd td Saxck ; i History of the 

csriy labebUenta of Britain down to tbe Ceoverslea of tbe Aaplo.Sesoiat to 
CbriiBisalCf. Dlostrttod br tbs Aocieot Keotias broagbt to lk{ht by Becent 
ftoMfob Br Tkouai WBiaat, Esq., U.A., F.9.A., ets., etc. Third Cor¬ 
rected tad EaWged BdlUon. C* ^ 

Hone ov CsmsaB ItrsBATUU; with introdootory Benfarks 
00 the Prosressire Adnocesrol «f tbe Art i tod t list of Cnotleil^ fron tbe 
CbioMt. lato rerioua Earepeea benintf(ei< By A. Wtlib, iKeat of the 
British tod Fersi|ii Bible SMiety la Chins. 4to. pp. 886, elotb. Priee, It. 16«. 

Tatei.—A BsHoXil Gumma a By the late Ber. W. Taibs, D.H, 
(tepriated, «itb lopreTenenta, fton bislotrodactleo to tbe BngUt Lsngnsge, 
Edited ij t.Watf osa. Peep. 8?e., pp. Ir. tad 1 $0, bds. CtJeant, 1864. 8s. $4. 


mrat)' *ceris An> sexi, rtxsrtts, aiatroia. 
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